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On Christmas Day ) 
] 
C 
—the one day of all days when 
everything must be the very best—espe- 
cially that never-to-be-forgotten Christmas dinner. 
Turkey! of course—pies—cakes—an endless list of 
goodies to tempt the appetite and appease hunger. 
To insure the success of the merry feast—be sure to use ; 
f 
CALUMET 3 
u 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
BAKING POWDER : 
It is always dependable. Never fails to produce , 
the most delicious of foods—never disappoints. That’s ; 
why it has been used in the preparation of Christmas i 
dinners and all other dinners, breakfasts and sup- . 
pers by millions of housewives for the past 38 years. : 
Calumet is 
DOUBLE ACTING : 
Contains two leavening units. One begins to — 
work when dough is mixed—the other waits for 
the heat of the oven, then both units work to- a 
gether. A reliable, properly balanced : 
leavener that makes better bakings and a 
MAKES BAKING 
EASIER 
eu Ss Aw 9 
om . _, 3 eP & = eee (i 
SALES 2'/, TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND Lal 
a 
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In Our Mutual Interest 


“T take pleasure in telling you that 
Successful Farming is one of the few 
farm papers that does not receive an 
early consignment to the waste paper 
basket. Not that all farm papers are 
not good, but so few are adapted to 
our conditions and it seems to me so 
few have the interest of the farmers 
at heart, above, or at least equal to 
their own. I depend upon Successful 
Farming and rely upon its editorials.” 

x * * 

I do not know of any better way to 
emphasize the most important feature 
of Successful Farming than is con- 
tained in the above quotation which 
is from a letter received from a county 
agent in a mid-west state. The points 
he mentions are the very points that 
are uppermost in the minds of the 
editors when they are preparing and 
selecting material for each issue. 
While there may seem to be two 





cal and helpful kind. Added to this 
is the sincere desire to be helpful, 
whether it is thru the columns of the 
paper, by Our Subscribers’ Informa- 
tion Bureau, which answers: all in- 
quiries, thru our Rural Schools Bulle- 
tin, which is used in thousands of 
schools, by personal letter, or in any 


other way. 
* * * 


I am convinced that it is the genu- 
ine spirit of service that has been a 
fundamental policy ever since the 
first issue appeared that is responsi- 
ble for the many, many expressions 
of confidence in Successful, Farming 
that come from our readers. Because 
it is adapted to their needs and has 
merited their confidence, it has be- 
come “the family paper” in hundreds 
of thousands of farm homes. 

x* * * 


We would like to know and visit 
with each reader and next best thing 
to a visit is a good letter—Editor. 





or three points mentioned in this 
letter, they all really focus in just 
one—confidence. 

* * * 

People have confidence in an in- 
stitution when they are convinced 
that it understands their condi- 
tions and problems, that it has 
their interests at heart, and that it 
is anxious to be of service and 
help to them. It is just as true 
that an institution cannot be of 
real service unless it has the in- 
terest at heart and enjoys the con- 
fidence of those whom it would 
serve. Likewise, it can only serve 
intelligently to the extent that it 
understands conditions. 

* * * 

Successful Farming is a great 
service institution for farm folks 
and the farming business. Located 
in the middle of the greatest farm- 
ing section in the world, it has the 
best opportunity possible to con- 
stantly keep in most intimate con- 
tact with conditions, movements, 
problems, etc., affecting the farm- 
ing business and those engaged in 
it. With a group of editors who 
are not only specialists in their 

articular lines, but also know 
arming and farm life at first-hand, 
the institution is in position to 
render service of the most practi- 
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From Friend to Friend 


Recall the excitement of Christmas 
week —shopping trips, the careful 
wrapping of each gift into an artistic 
package decorated with colorful seals 
and cheery greetings, the anticipation 
of surprise and pleasure which the 
present will bring. This is the joy of 
giving. 

Then Christmas morning—the kid- 
dies gathered around the tree to see 
what Santa Claus has left and later, 
while they are busily playing with 
new toys, the older folks eagerly dis- 
tribute their packages and open them 
with cries of delight. It is “more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 

In choosing gifts, it is sometimes 
difficult to anticipate the particular 
preference of the recipient in respect 
to articles of the same use. Yet, ascer- 
taining this preference multiplies in- 
estimably the appreciation of the gift. 

As a guide, seek the source of 
information upon which such pref- 
erences are founded—advertising. 
A gift advertised in Successful 
Farming and other publications is 
most certain to please, as prefer- 
ence for the article is probably 
founded on this same advertising. 

Often it is possible for those with 
sharp ears to eliminate this ele- 
ment of doubt. When the family 
is gathered in the living room at 
night, -while father, mother or 
children are reading Successful 
Farming and talking, one may ex- 
press a wish for some article called 
to mind by advertisement or story. 
This is the key and a clever per- 
son by a few adroit questions can 
ascertain the individual preference. 

In planning your Christmas list, 
it pays to heed this important ele- 
ment of personal fom san and 
where a possible doubt exists, rely 
upon the probability that adver- 
tising in Successful Farming and 
other mediums has won approval 
—choose the advertised article. The 
genuine delight of those receiving 
the gifts is one reward and there 
is added comfort in the knowledge 
of having chosen wisely. 

Merry Christmas, and may this 
day be the happiest of the year 
for you and yours. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 

















GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


We believe in honesty in advertising. Our readers are our friends, and an 
advertisement in Successful Farming is an introduction of the advertiser by us,to 


the homes of our friends. 


We would not introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru our pages 
and guarantee his advertising any more than you would introduce a dishonest 
person to a bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many thousands of dollars 


guarantee. 


worth of advertising each month because we do not believe it entitled to our 


Guarantee.—lIf you purchase any article advertised in Successful Farming, 


whether you buy it of the local dealer or directly from the advertiser, and it is 
not as represented in the advertisement, we guarantee that your money will be 
returned if you mentioned Successful Farming when you ordered the article. 
We do not guarantee accounts of honest bankrupts. 


INFORMATION FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


Subscription Rate.—Five years for $1, payable in advance. One year for 25 
cents. Single copies, 5 cents. Rates to subscribers in Canada, other foreign 
countries, and to subscribers in the eighth zone, one year for 75 cents. Successful 
Farming \s sold to every subscriber, without exception, strictly on a guarantee of 
satisfaction. Any time you're not satisfied, just say so and the money you have 
paid for your subscription will be cheerfully returned. 

Renewal.—The date on the address label of each paper shows the time to 
which the subscription is paid and is the subscriber's receipt. The paper is paid 
for to and including the month of the year indicated on the label. If the date on 
the label is not changed upon receipt of the second paper after payment of sub- 
scription, or if any error is noticed, subscriber will confer a favor by notifying us. 


In sending renewals always sign your order exactly as the name appears on address 
label 


How to Remit.—Send money by postal money order, express order, bank 
draft, or registered letter. Stamps in good condition accepted for small amgunts. 

Change in Address.— When ordering a change in address, subscribers should 
be sure to give their former as well as their present address, otherwise the address 
cannot be changed. This is a matter of importance to you and to us. 
Advertising Rates.—The advertising rates will be sent upon application. 
Entered at the Des Moines, Lowa, post office as second-class matter. 
This issue is copyrighted, 1926, by Meredith Publishing Company. 
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NEW SOURCES OF LONG LIFE 
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High among Oldsmobile’s LANDAU 
new features of known value = ®°?¥ BY FISHER 
and improvements of proven — $] 19 QC) 
worth stand oil filter, dual F. O. B. LANSING 
air cleaning, crankcase ven- 

tilation. 


Maintaining lubrication free 
of dirt, free of grit and free of 
harmful excessive dilution, 
they establish new sources of 
long life . . . they introduce 
new factors of thrift . . . they 
bring to Oldsmobile owners 
a new measure of satisfaction: 


3 to 4 oil changes a year! 


OLD SMOBILE 
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GOING HOME 


There’s Christmas in the winter air, 
There’s Christmas spirit everywhere. 
It permeates the home so bare, 
And mansion of the millionaire. 


This spirit thrills the wedded pair 
Who've lived to have a vacant chair. 
It means return. of those who care 
On Christmas day to have a share 


In family love assembled there. 
Where Christmas is'a real affair. 
Though home may be most anywhere, 

You’re going back, I dare declare. 


—Alson Secor. 
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The “U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon Walrus 


is made of high quality rubber 
—flexible, long - wearing. It 
sips on right over your shoes. 
Its smooth rubber surface 
washes clean like a boot. In 
red or black—4 or 5 buckles 


Rubber 


: : 








FARMING 


this 


means extra wear in 


“L.S.” Blue Ribbon Walrus 


T’S a real test for the quality of 
rubber in your overshoe! You 
can stretch a strip cut from the upper 
of any ‘‘U.S.” Blue Ribbon Walrus 
more than five times its own length! 
That means strength—long life where 
inferior overshoes give way. 


The gray sole is oversize, tough as 
a tire for wear. 


And the carcass is right. At every 
point in the ‘“‘U.S.”’ Walrus where 
wear is hardest, from four to eleven 
separate layers of rubber and fabric 
reinforcements are anchored in. 
The “U.S.” Wairus is husky all 
through—and to spare. 

Seventy-five years’ experience in 


making waterproof footwear is back 
of “U.S.” Blue Ribton boots and 


99 BLUE RIBBON ™ 


Boots 


O O 


overshoes. They are the quality prod- 
uct of the largest rubber manufac- 
turer in the world. They fit better, 
look better, wear better. Get a pair 
and notice the difference. 


United States Rubber Company 





**U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon Boots 


have sturdy gray soles. The 
uppers are either red or black. 
Made in knee to hip lengths 


Walrus Arctics Rubbers 


December, 192 
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The Romance of Life in the Country 
A Side of Farm Life That Too Many Fail to See 


By IRVIN J. MATHEWS 


AST winter a young farmer chairman of a meeting intro- 
duced me to an audience in about these words: “I want 
to introduce to you a real dirt farmer of Pulaski county, 

Indiana, I. J. Mathews, who will speak on ‘The Romance of 
CountryLife.’ If there is any romance in country life, I am 
sure all of us would like to know about it.” 

His words were quite typical. Too many of us have become 
30 hardened and dulled by the toil of farm work that we have 
failed to see the romance that surrounds any one who deals 
so intimately with nature as the farmer must if he would 
succeed. 


ticles of limestone that stay in suspension. Certainly this 
gives one food for thought and thought for food. 

Perhaps the best reason why I like country life is because 
out here in the open, our children have a chance to develop 
naturally. I believe it was Otis Crane who said a boy in the 
city reminded him of a tree that had had a cement wall built 
around it and the cement wall so hedged it in that it could not 
develop naturally. 

The most precious instincts in any individual are the 
instincts of the builder. Providently enough, every baby is 
born with this celestial spark. Observing the development of a 
child, the first thing he tries to do is to 
fashion something with his hands. 






















Finally our educational system came 
to recognize this as a part of education 
and put tables in schoolrooms for the 
little tots where they may go after 
their lessons are done and shape all 
manner of things with molding clay. 











Our local newspapers have developed the idea of printing 
their auction sale notices in such a size that they can also be 
struck off on post cards without changing the type. Two or 
three days before each auction sale, they mail out these post 
cards to their list of subscribers. All last fall and winter, 
nearly every mail brought me a card which in characteristic 
style began thus: “As I am quitting farming and moving to 
, | will sell, etc.” Very frequently I knew the 
men and among them were several whom I regretted were 
leaving the community. 

And so, while I went about my daily work,*feeding the 
shotes and caring for the sows and pigs, I wondered, “Why 
are my friends leaving the farm?” Some men reply, “Eco- 
nomic pressure.” But that is not entirely so. In the main, 
many of these friends were leaving the farm because they 
thought opportunity was just inside the city limits. And 
then again I thought, “Is there not some real farmer who so 
thoroly enjoys country life that he can rehearse some of the 
good things about farm life?” 

So I trust that my readers will remember that these words 
are not the inane, meaningless mouthings of a lounge lizard, 
nor yet the dreamy phantasies of a city-parched palate, but 
rather the words and thoughts of a real farmer who spreads 
his own limestone, sows his own alfalfa seed, feeds his own 
hogs, and drives his own horses. I know what it is to work 
in a factory, to carry a dinner pail; I know what it is to be a 
salary hound. I have lived in two cities; I have lived in one 
small town for six years. I live on this farm now because I 
want to and because I enjoy farm work; more than this, unless 
something unforeseen should come to pass, I expect to live 
on this farm all my life because I have found one that just 
suits me and on which I have a chance to work out some of the 
problems that I have long thought about. I offer no apology 
for my farming either. This farm is reputed to not have 
grown any clover for some twenty-six years prior to the time 
[ bought it and inside of seventeen months I had more than 
sixty acres of it growing alfalfa. 

On all sides, the farmer is surrounded and ministered unto 
by a bountiful Nature that responds just to the proportion 
that we can interpret and adjust her laws. Nothing is more 
wonderful than corn. When one can plant a tiny kernel and 
in less than six months harvest therefrom 1,400 to 1,600 fold, 
the lap of Nature is more than a literary expression. A certain 
zentleman has been talking about synthetic milk for a good 
imany months, but the cows go on complacently chewing their 

ids without fear of any chemical laboratory taking their 
occupation from them. What a marvel is the cow that takes 
the grass, combines it with water and from this combination 
produces the life-giving fluid coiored white by the tiny par- 
























There’s no worry when a boy has companions like these 


Please note that the making of anything they wapt to is 
recreation for them. Just so it is in the life of any individual; 
doing the thing we really enjoy doing is play, even if it is work. 
The difference between toil and work is that toil is ceaseless 
grind; work may be the same motions stimulated by love of 
working out an idea. 

I was brought up on the farm. I left the farm because to 
me it meant nothing but long hours of toil. Now I go thru 
the same motions, but the little bit of science that I can mix 
with my farming is what makes it so fascinating. 

I think as parents go, Mrs. Mathews and myself are pretty 
strict. We apply the rod whenever we think it will prove an 
effective corrective agent but at that, while we lived in town 
as soon as our children had eaten their meals they were 
around the corner, playing with every Tom, Dick and Harry, 
learning much that wasn’t so. You, my farmer reader, prob- 
ably are thinking that if you lived in town, you would know 
just where your children were and with whom they were 
associating. But you would not! 

And what is worse, children in town become obsessed with 
the idea that they must ever and eternally be entertained; if 
there is any one thing more blighting to a child’s development 
than this idea that he must be enter- (Continued on page 68 
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{ COOPERATION STEADILY GAINS POWER FARMING 

‘ | the year 1925 there were 10,800 farmer associations jt used to take three hours to produce a bushel of 

& that transacted $2,400,000,000 worth of business. wheat. It now can be accomplished by ten minutes’ 

“| There was an increase of $1,700,000,000 since 1915, work. The farmers of the United States use close to 

‘| with practically double the number of associations. 16,000,000,000 horsepower hours a year in production. 

| These activities cover every phase of farm marketing, This is a third greater than the horsepower hours used 

‘| but mostly dealing in grain, dairy products, tobacco in industry, yet industry produces more because of its 

‘| and cotton. Eggs and fruits are making great gains. greater efficiency in the use of its power. _ 

After years of feeling their way in something entirely The tendency in agriculture is toward still greater 

‘| mew to them the farmers, in spite of costly mistakes, use of power, and its more economical application. If 

‘| are settling down to a better understanding of the re- farm horses could be used daily the cost of production 

‘| quirements and advantages of cooperation. Thousands could be greatly reduced, or if they, like engine or 

| of men have gone into merchandising only to fail and dynamo power, would cost nothing while idle, a great 

| quietly drop out of sight. It is not to be wondered at saving would be made. But horses must eat, must have 
|| that quite a few cooperatives should fail and quit, care whether working or not, so it is economically 
|| others fail and reorganize for renewed effort, when great essential to find productive uses for them, as much as 

‘| corporations run by the best business brains in the ible, in order to pay a profit. It does not take long 

| country, railroads, shipping, banking, manufacturing im idleness for a horse to “eat its head off”—except 

corporations, have gone into bankruptcy. that it still lives and consumes. 

NS Sixty-three percent of the business handled was by The high-priced tractor or large engine can only pay 

'' associations organized with capital stock. This seems on farms where it can be quite constantly employed 
to be the tendency of cooperatives, in that they are in useful labor, because of its high cost which creates 
following the successful practice of business organiza- an overhead like horse feed for an idle horse. The 
tions. It enlarges the marketing opportunities of the smaller engines can be idle more and not create a 
association. It reduces overhead. The larger the non- deficit because the interest charge and depreciation do 
stock cooperative, the larger the overhead. not amount to much. So, it may be with the electric 

Why farm cooperatives fail is being pointed out ina motor. ; 

'' series of articles by 8. G. Rubinow. ‘Knowing the But whatever the power is, manual, horse or mechan- 
dangers, others can better succeed. Most of the trouble _ ical, it must be used as constantly as possible if cost of 
has been caused by under-estimating the obstacles, production is to be reduced. Many who use electricity 
over-estimating the profits, and resultant discourage- do not use enough of it to get it at the lower rate. 
ments that made deserters. This is such a vast country It is a poor substitute for man or woman, power 
little can be learned from cooperative experiences in which lies idle while man or woman does its work. 
little Denmark or any other foreign country. If it needs repairs so as to make it available, if it needs 

“ But we are forging ahead in a way suitable to this moving elsewhere so it may be used in a larger way, 

‘country, under the slogan, All for One and One for All. see that-whatever the power is, it works so as to release 

i = time and effort from mankind. And when that time is 

COTTON DOWN meer go reduced, ey Rags been no —_ os 

HE jolt to cotton prices will do more than . financial profit in its use, if the manpower released is 

Tone to convince the South that it satnat aha wasted instead of applied to greater production. The 

| itself. When the North and West needed the help of Te¢creation gains may be worth consideration when there 

| southern representatives and senators to put over an 8 00 cash profit in using more mechanical power. 
agricultural relief bill, the South felt self-sufficient. It Pe DEIN ye. 
preferred to play its own hand. TENDING TOWARDS OVERPRODUCTION 
Cooperation has always come out of adversity. HE American Federation of Labor at its last meet- 
Every person has a tendency toward individualism. He ing declared for a five-day week for industry. Many 
is willing to put his brains or skill against all others as__will decry this as a move toward tyranny by an or- 
individuals. Only when a great calamity comes upon ganized minority. Let us analyze it. 
him and threatens to swamp him is he willing to join This is the age of machine’production. It is also an 
i} with those of his kind in combating the calamity. age of capitalism, enormous resources back of enormous 
€ - Likewise there is a natural tendency for men to go manufacturing plants. The little fellow has a hard time 





back to individualism as soon as the distress has passed. 
This makes it hard for cooperatives to get established 
for nearly all distress is so short-lived that the coopera- 
tive spirit is not firmly grounded. 

The cotton growers had become cooperators among 
themselves to considerable extent, but they were self- 
centered. Now they, no doubt, realize that prosperity 
is not a local affair. This is the lesson all interests must 
learn, that prosperity is not a local or commodity 
affair. When one section or one industry suffers, it 
affects all other sections and industries. 

The South is peculiarly subject to distress because 
of its production methods and its banking system. 
“There are too many producers, the one-mule planters, 
who must pay their store bills and bankers, regardless 
of the price of cotton. Until some means is devised to 
carry those small producers, or to eliminate them, the 
South will be in a bad way. Diversification is the crying 
need in every one-crop section, regardless of the crop. 
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of it. Margins of profit are small. Fortunes or dividends 
are made upon quantity production. Perhaps labor 
is more far-seeing than employers or anybody else. 
Efficiency engineers have speeded up~production per 
man to such an extent that a unit of labor, with the 
machine he operates, has eliminated entirely one or 
more fellow workers. 
The only reason we can compete with cheaper foreign 
labor markets is because of our greater unit production. 
3ut foreign producers are awakening to this fact. 
Groups of men have been visiting this country in order 
to learn how we do it. In time they will have better 
machinery and greater production per man. Where will 
our export markets be then? They will be facing 
exactly what we are facing now, too much output. 
What is the hurry to make all the goods? Only to 
satisfy stockholders, investors in industry. There is a 
saturation point above which goods are sold at a loss 
or not at all. Great sums are being spent in advertising 
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to enlarge consumption. Eat more this; drink more 
that; wear this instead of that, live here instead of 
there. Each producer trying to create new markets 
for his wares, which can only be done in a large way 
by displacement of some worthy article already in use. 
Thus the battle rages, with the consumer being bom- 
barded continually by the fighters for place. To be 
sure, it keeps the consumer alert and up-to-date. But 
is it always good for the consumer to try to keep up 
with the vain show? New styles, new models, sup- 
posedly better goods are forced upon the public by the 
edict of fashion created solely for the purpose of mer- 
chandising. 

This, then, is the situation labor sees and would 
check by shortening the week, leaving some things 
undone, unmade until next week. If we could work 
industriously, while we work, we could produce as 
much in five days as in five and a half, and not be 
guilty of taking a half-day out of the week’s production 
by “soldiering.”’ Labor sees this. And it sees that if 
efficiency engineers take the “soldiering” out of labor, 
then labor will produce more than the markets‘ can 
consume. Then labor will be forced to be idle. Why 
not be idle in a sane way spread steadily thruout the 
year, instead of in spells of closed or partly closed 
factories? 

If agriculture could take united action upon this 
very subject of reducing production, the farmers would 
make as much money and have more time to do other 
things than work. 


CORN BORER MENACES 


URING the last season the corn borer moved over 

a hundred miles west from its previous stronghold. 

It is now well into north central Indiana. How soon it 

will be in Illinois and Iowa nobody knows, but we know 

it cannot be kept out. It will soon infest the entire 
cornbelt. 

This pest has so many host plants on which it can 
live that it will be practically impossible to check its 
spread, or kill it after it gets in. The moth can fly 
twenty miles without alighting, and after a rest 
further. It raises two crops of worms a season in 
some sections. 

If it has natural enemies in the insect world, those 
will some day be used to keep it in check. 

Just what changes in cropping will follow its in- 
vasion of the cornbelt remains to be seen. Every insect 
would multiply so fast it would conquer the earth were 
it not that every living thing has its natural enemies to 
keep it in check. We may realize what forest reserves, 
what state parks, what farm woodlots as bird shelters 
mean to us as an insect pest threatens to rob us of our 
basic crops. The birds are the best insect destroyers. 
If ever the cornbelt needed plenty of bird shelters, it 
needs them now as this new menace approaches. There 
is another important angle, that of increased use for 
farnr crops. The cane pulp of the sugar mills is being 
made into wood substitute. The cornstalks and cobs 
can be made into many commercial products. The 
difficulty now, yet to be solved, is to gather the stalks 
and get them to paper or wallboard factories cheap 
enough to pay for handling them. Thousands of tons 
of wheat straw are burned in the wheat belt every year. 
It could be made into strawboard or other commercial 
products. 

What is most needed is to get industrial plants out in 
the farm country so as to utilize these by-products of 
agriculture. Agriculture lags behind in the utilization 
of its by-products. 


DEVASTATING NATURAL OUTDOORS 


HERE has come to our attention a movement on 

foot by certain moneyed interests to drown out a 
vast area of the finest lake region in America. Just to 
get a little more wealth for the few, the plan is to dam 
Rainy Lake river which will raise the back waters from 
four to twenty-five or thirty feet. This will flood and 
obliterate all the islands and connecting lands that 
now make that region lying in the United States and 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Canada along the border a great beauty spot of lakes 
and islands, falls and rapids. It is the last of natural 
beauty spots still in the raw, still a paradise for fish and 
game. It can only be reached by canoes, hence these 
beauty spots have not been grabbed off as summer 
resorts for the noisy, riotous cottagers who usually 
camp along the lake shores. 

The automobile makes it possible for a family to 
go far in a short summer vacation. The usual places 
are getting crowded. This sacred spot should be held 
in reserve. There is no pressing need for more power 
dams so far from civilization. The Bachus interests by 
damming the river would then flood thousands of 
acres of timber land. That would give them the needed 
excuse for cutting it, which seems to be the main pur- 
pose of securing the right to dam the river. 

This attack upon America’s last beauty spot abound- 
ing in lakes cannot be successful unless both the United 
States and the Canadian governments give their con- 
sent. Congress is subject to the will of the people. The 
people must be far-seeing in these matters. Concessions 
once granted cannot be cancelled. We must now pre- 
serve natural beauty spots from the greed of big 
business if we are to have them for the future. The 
acts of man can quickly destroy what takes hundreds 
of years for nature to restore, even if it could be restored 
by repeal of special concessions. 


DRY CLEANING EGGS 


B* subjecting eggs to a sand blast dry cleaning 
process. operated by electricity, the Washington 
Cooperative Egg and Poultry Association has in- 
creased the market price of their eggs from one to four 
cents a dozen. They are candled as they leave the 
cleaner. This is one of the things that cooperation 
can do to enhance prices. The individual probably 
could not afford to do’so unless handling quite a flock. 
It beats washing, which injures the eggs. 

With electricity to increase egg production by length- 
ening the day; to increase growth by putting the grow- 
ing chicks or their feed under the ultra-violet rays; to 
incubaté the eggs; to furnish brooder heat; to clean 
and candle the eggs, it is difficult to name any other 
line of farm production that fits in so well with elec- 
tricity. 


we think of the menaces to a well-ordered 

freedom we are apt first to lament the multiplicity 

and uncertainty of law. And well we may. From my 

earliest recollection our leaders have bewailed the 

growing volume of our laws and never have lamenta- 

tions been more sincere or more futile.”—Charles E. 
Hughes, Justice Supreme Court. 
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-~ The news has filled our hearts with jo 
- That's why this extra fuss 
A fixing appetizing things 
For that big Christmas feed. 
We know the appetite he brings. 
We know oh yes indeed! 





The daughter wrote the other day 
That she is coming, too 
To celebrate the good old way 
», And home ties to renew. 
' We may be flustered more or less 
xa. And making quite a fuss, 
A But we'd be sorry to confess 
se They don’t mean much to us. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


state commerce shall be brought under federal regula- 
tion is a question in which~the various farm groups 
represented in Washington are expected to take a lively in- 
terest. The issue has assumed national importance. Rural 
communities, as viewed by farm spokesmen here, have a very 
real stake in the future development of highway transport. 

To appreciate how real this is, it is only necessary to recall 
that there are 45,000 communities in the United States that 
have no rail service at present, and that within a radius system 
of 75 miles from Indianapolis, for example, there are 185,000 
people in 612 towns and villages without rail service. 

At the moment, it looks almost certain that busses en- 
gaged in interstate operations will be brought under some 
degree of federal regulation, but the body of opinion thus far 
seems to be against the application of such regulation to 
trucks. 

The first shot fired in the name of the farmers against the 
proposed federal regulation came from the National Grange 
at the recent hearing before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. “The farm producers,’ said the Grange’s brief, 
‘“‘who use this form of transportation and who are increasing 
this use day by day, want safe roads and competitive prices. 
While most of this transportation is done by owner-operated 
vehicles, every farmer-operator wishes freedom of choice 
between using his own vehicle and time or using a truck for 
hire, releasing his labor, attention and vehicle*for purposes of 
production. Provided that the road is kept up and that it is 
kept safe, his further interest lies in the freedom of the whole 
great fabric from interference, regulation or impediment.” 

This whole matter will be agitated in coming congresses. 
The bus and truck operators, the manufacturers of the equip- 
ment, the publie utility companies, the steam and electric 
railways have already well-developed programs and know 
what they want. But so far, the record does not show that 
the rural areas of the country have made an adequate presen- 
tation of their attitude. 


Rural School Costs Are Analyzed 


A SURVEY recently made by the bureau of education of the 
department of the interior throws significant light on the 
relative cost of the consolidated and the one-teacher school. 
The survey Was made in Illinois but the conclusions are be- 
lieved applicable to the general run of rural areas. The bureau 
found that the daily current expenditure per grade pupil, in- 
cluding transportation, in 36 consolidated schools in Illinois 
in 1924-25 was 45.9 cents. In 330 out of 745 one-teacher 
schools in six counties of the same state, the daily current 
expenditure per pupil was 46 cents. But while the cost per 
pupil Was approximately the same, it was found that 34.1 
percent of the teachers in the consolidated schools were in 
Class A, the highest grade, while only 10.8 percent of those in 
one-teacher schools were in this class. 


WV wate com: or not trucks and busses engaged in inter- 


Cammerce on the Mississippi 


HE Mississippi river system, as a great transportation 
agency, is still very much to the fore. Its days of glory by 
no means departed with Mark Twain. The war department, 
thru the office of the chief of engineers, has just completed 
a census of the traffic borne on this great water way system in 
1925, showing a total tonnage of 50,000,000 tons as compared 


with 28,000,000 tons in 1889, when the last complete survey 
was made. In making the report public, the department 
sounded a note of optimism and pointed out that the care- 
fully worked out plans adopted by congress some years ago 
for the improvement of the Mississippi system are already 
bearing fruit, and predicting that the various projects now 
under way, including the completion of the Ohio river canal 
and the more ambitious project of the Lakes to the Gulf 
deep waterway, will assure for the Mississippi valley with its 
enormous agricultural area as heavy a water-borne commerce 
in proportion to the population as the commerce of the river 
system Was in proportion to the population of the valley in 
1889. 


Compulsory Automobile Insurance 


PPONENTS of nation-wide compulsory insurance are 

making a great deal of the financial hardship that a blan- 
ket law, comparable to the one now in effect in Massachusetts, 
requiring the payment of an insurance premium as a pre- 
requisite to the issuance of a licensé to drive a car, would 
work on the farming communities. Those who make this 
claim contend that the majority of the farmers use their 
motor vehicles in sparsely populated districts and that the 
accidents in which they are involved are a negligible percen- 
age of the nation’s total highway casualty list. 

It is estimated that compulsory insurance would, on the 
average, cost around $25 per car. If such a premium were 
levied against the 4,332,482 motor vehicles registered in rural 
communities on January Ist of this year, the total cost of a 
universal compulsory law to the farmers Would be $108,312, 
050. The question will be widely agitated during the sessions 
of 43 legislatures scheduled to meet in 1927. It is a foregone 
conclusion that the majority of these will take up this matter 
of compulsory insurance and that a campaign for the enact- 
ment of such laws on a national scale will be launched. 


Cost of Food on Farms ~ 


N view of comparisons made from time to time between 
the cost of living on the farm and in urban centers, consid- 
erable interest attaches to a study conducted over a series of 
years by the bureau of home economics of the department of 
agriculture, in conjunction with several state agricultural col- 
leges. The inquiry revealed that while the farm diet provides 
an abundance of the requisite nutrients it accounts for 40 
percent of the total spent for family living expenses. It also 
shows that in the cities only 30 percent of the family expenses 
go for food. Conclusions were based on a survey of 1,331 
families in Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri and Ohio. The largest 
family budget was found in Missouri, with an average annual 
expense of $1,897; following in order came Ohio, with $1,541; 
Kansas, With $1,492, and Kentucky with $1,483. One-third 
of the food bill was for actual purchases. 


Milk, Education and Infant Mortality 


At first glance, one may be excused for asking why the 
relation between milk consumption, education and infant 
mortality. -The relation, however, is a very real one. The 
children’s bureau of the department of labor is authority for 
the assertion that one of the principal Weapons that has been 
found effective for reducing infant mortality and thereby 
getting a national problem under con- (Continued on page 73 
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The Trees of the Old Homestead 


Memories of a Prairie Woodlot 


By FRED MORRELL 


HAVE come from a visit to some old friends. Many years 
ago, a long while to me, but only a short time to them, I 
lived where they do in Nebraska. Then I moved away to 

Colorado and again to Montana. But they have never moved. 
Indeed they could not, for they are trees, and must perforce 
remain in one place even if the climate or the soil there is 
not to their liking. They did not appear as hearty, these old 
friends, as when I last saw them. Their foliage 

has thinned, like the hair on the heads of older 
men. One has a stag top, and from an- 
other a great branch has broken away 
and hangs down, dismal and bare. 
They are growing old. You see they 

do not belong to a long-lived race 
among trees; they are cotton- 
woods and do not live to see so 
many generations of men come 
and go as do many trees of 
other kinds. And yet as time is 
counted in the lives of men, 
they do live long. They were 

big when I was a small boy. 

My brother’s children have 
played under them as did their 
father and I when we were 





boys. Soon now will come another generation of children to 
dream and play and work under them as did their grand- 
fathers fifty years before. 

These cottonwoods will perhaps not mean as much to this 
coming generation of boys and girls as they did to us children 
a half-century gone, who now are gray-haired men and 
women. 

On the farmstead now are other trees, trees that I helped 
to plant. But they were saplings then and did not count. 
The cottonwoods were all that we had in the way of trees. 
Our friendship among trees was limited to them. Of course 
there were the saplings, baby trees of elm and maple and 
black walnut. We had to dig deep holes for them in the stony 
soil and carry water from the well at the bottom of the hill 
to make them grow. My father tried to encourage us in these 
hard tasks by telling how he had planted the cottonwoods 
when they, too, were small. These little trees would grow 
large like the cottonwoods and some day would be finer and 
bigger. But for my part, I did not believe all that. I thought 
he only said it to beguile me into this hard work for the sake 
of carrying out some mistaken notion of his own. 

My father’s prediction has in part come true. The little 
trees have grown big. But I was thankful on my visit to find 
the “big trees’ still a little bigger than those others, even if 
they are old and somewhat ragged beside them. Of course 
they were not as big in my eyes as they were when I lived 
with them. Since then I have made the acquaintance of 
millions and millions of other trees: the tall stately pine, and 
the oaks of the South, the fat-boled white pine of the Inland 
-mpire, the great firs of the west coast, and the redwoods of 
California. 

But none of them are as big to me now as the cottonwoods 























were forty years ago. Then they were the biggest things I 
knew, higher than the house or the new barn, higher even 
than the windmill whose tower I could climb only half way 
on account of dizziness. 

I have been thinking of the great presents these old trees 
brought to us brothers and sisters and our playmates from 
nearby farms. A first recollection is standing in their shade 

and watching them sway in the wind. A cool 

breeze came and I thought the trees made it, 
as does a fan. I wondered why they soughed. 
My oldest brother could climb far up 
them to hang swings, or to their very 
tops, just as a feat of strength. He 
showed himself so much stronger 
and braver that I was willing to 
take his counsel in many things. 

And day by day I worked at this 

climbing business myself until 

at last I, too, was able to 
reach the tops of the tallest of 
them. That was a great day. 

For the first time fear was con- 

quered and never again could it 

hold me in so relentless a grip. 
I like to think of the games of 
ball and of hockey and dare base 
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that we played under their far flung shadows on torrid sum- 
mer evenings when it was elsewhere too hot to play, or even 
to sit in comfort. 

Dear to memory are the countless times when I came at 
noonday down the scorching road from a long morning’s work 
in the field, and turned under the shadow of the cottonwoods. 
When I passed thru the gate into the shaded lane, leaving the 
merciless sun outside, it was like departing from a land of 
torture into one of rest and comfort. My weary, sweat- 
flecked team seemed as thankful as the (Continued on page 84 
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The Other Half 


Some Sidelights on Life in a Big City 


By LLOYD KENYON JONES 


OLK of the farms, when you feel real vexed about what 

the cities are doing to you, don’t think of big town 

people as dudes only—simply because so many people 
wear Sunday clothes every day. Many city jobs demand good 
dressing—a demand that runs up into many hundreds of 
dollars a year. The city demands a “front,” and fronts cost 
money. 

If you came to New York and strolled along Fifth Avenue 
and Broadway, you might think everybody was on parade, 
but apart from the shoppers and the few who do not have to 
work, and those out of employment, and others whose occu- 
pations are questionable, most of these crowds are going some 
place—in connection with the old daily bread problems. 

You read about New Yorkers who make tens, twenties and 
hundreds of thousands a year, and it would seem to you that 
there ought to be a heap left after paying all expenses—but 
these folks who garner “heavy sugar” didn’t land in that 





lovely pasture the first day out. They worked into those 


positions, and the higher they climbed, the heavier their 
expenses became. Now, honestly, how would you like to pay 
at least $4,000 yearly for a cozy little four-room flat—and $25 
weekly to a maid who wouldn’t even cook a meal—and some 
more to the laundress and still more to a woman who would 
clean the place once a week? I know a butcher up on Lexing- 
ton Avenue near the fashionable Park Avenue district who 
writes large checks every month to housekeepers, as their 
graft in doing the family buying. 


N many apartment houses, the iceman and milkman have 
to come across to the janitor, or he bars them out. You 
think that you wouldn’t stand for such hijacking, but if you 
blended into those conditions little by little, you_ couldn’t 
very well help yourselves. 

You eat at a restaurant and check your hats and wraps, 
and on the way out tip the girl (who has no pockets in her 
dress so she can’t “knock down’’) a dime or a quarter. The 
man who owns this tipping concession pays thousands of 
dollars yearly for it. There is an Italian who pays New York 
$250,000 yearly for its garbage, and who hires many persons 
to pick it over and save the things that people throw away. 
He pays for hauling the debris far out into the ocean to dump 
it from barges—and cleans up on the deal. 

You go to the Metropolitan opera house to hear some noted 
singers, and when the applause starts, you join in—but maybe 
you don’t know that a professional band of “claquers” 
starts the applauding and often will receive $1,000 from one 
star for a single performance. If that singer doesn’t come 
across, they boo instead of clapping their hands—and every- 
body thinks the show is rotten. Just like the sheep in the 
field yonder jumping when the bell-wether jumps, isn’t it? 

Have you ever had to stand in a crowded subway train 
during rush hours? If you haven’t, then may heaven protect 
you from it, because you'll know what kind of pressure is 
needed to squeeze the juice out of apples and sugar cane! 
About three years ago, an aged couple from Minnesota 
stopped off here on their first trip back to the old country. 
Just as the old gentleman got into a car, the doors closed, 
leaving his wife bewildered on the platform. Three days later 
the old fellow found his dear companion—dead in a hospital, 
killed by the crushing fear of our Babylon! 

I wish that, some warm summer evening, you could stroll 





into Battery Park with me—down there at the toe of Man- 
hattan Island, when the band is tuning up in the old band- 
stand, and weary mothers and noisy, dirty kids, and men 
tired as death are there in thousands, to catch a few stray 
breaths of God’s fresh air. Really, it would be worth your 
while to see it all. 

The band is all ready—and then comes the opening piece, 
“The Star Spangled Banner’! All over that park, men and 
boys take off their hats, everybody arises and faces the band- 
stand. Urchins, boy scouts and veterans stand at attention. 
Over across the waters of the bay, the sunset gun booms out 
its salute to parting day—Old Glory flutters in the breeze and 
slowly slips down the mast, and Miss Liberty catches the 
gold that is sprayed by the vanishing sun—and you know 
that these are Americans! 





OU couldn’t witness this even once, and ever hate the 

people of the city again. You see, with all the difference 
between their views and yours, they belong to the same 
grand country—and even in the movies, the kids applaud just 
as lustily as your boys and girls, when the Stars and Stripes 
come into view on the screen. 

We have sunshine and we have shadows, much as you have 
—but the great city is a hand of steel if one does not under- 
stand, and yet of all places, it is the most charitable. The 
human nature part is there all the while—seemingly sleeping 
beneath the surface, but responding quickly and freely enough 
when the call of injured humanity is sounded. 

The city folks don’t like to know that you suffer, and down 
in your hearts you would feel very sorry if they suffered. But 
in the between-times, they may call you rubes and you call 
them dudes, but let me tell you something: 

Long years ago, in one of his musical shows, George M. 
Cohan-had a song that ran, “It’s Not the Rubes in Small 
Towns, but All the Rubes in All Towns.” I assure you that 
if a horse drops dead on Broadway, it will collect a crowd as 
quickly as it would do in a small mid-west town. The lounge 
lizard who spends a few hundred dollars in a night at a supper 
club just to make a hit, is a sucker in the eyes of those run- 
ning the show. 





ET there are wizards here—in all lines—keen as the blades 
of Damascus, and wise as the sages, They are drawn in 

by this vast magnet, from all parts of the country, and from 
all over the wide world. New York usually gets first choice of 
the biggest ideas. Within its vast Metropolitan District of 
about ten milion persons, this town sees many new things 
tried out, hears much brave talk, no end of boasting, and 
seldom thrills unless it is on the basis of great deeds done. 

You folk read much about our crimes, our bootlegging, our 
scandals, but you do not read of the home life, the sincerity, 
the good work well done. That isn’t news. Pack so many 
human beings together, and you'll get the bad along with the 
good. 

This is uniformly a polite, courteous and considerate town. 
It ranges far above most of our large cities in that respect. 

We live amid the great parade, but we have our problems 
the same as you have—and we are very much like you are, 
and if we understood you better and you had a fairer idea of 
us, I am sure that the ancient bitterness between country 
and city would fade out like the mist it is. 
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Flagging Cooperative Marketing Failures 
How to Avoid the Pit-Falls and Chuck-Holes 


By S. G. RUBINOW 


OR nearly twenty years I have been urging farmers 

everywhere to organize cooperative marketing associa- 

tions, because I believe that modern farming must sell 
its products thru modern merchandising methods if farming 
is to secure maximum returns. My experiences have taken 
me thru all kinds of farm groups, including all kinds of crops, 
wheat, dairy products, fruits and vegetables, cotton, tobacco, 
livestock, perishable, semi-perishable and non-perishable 
crops. With exceptions so rare that I do not find them worth 
mentioning, I can truthfully say that the vast majority of 
American farmers are more interested in cooperative market- 
ing, one way or another, than they are in any other farm 
topic under discussion today. 

That many farmers, however, do not understand coopera- 
tive marketing, its aims, construction, purposes 
and operations, is evident in the coopera- 
tive marketing failures found] in all 
sections and for all commodities. 
How to avoid such failures and 
how to make cooperative mar- 
keting more successful is the 
purpose of this discussion. 

There is nothing mysteri- 
ous about cooperative mar- 
keting and it should never 
be discussed in any terms 
except those that apply to 
actual conditions and prac- 
tices. When the subject of 
cooperative marketing is 
stripped of all its meaningless 
mysteries and is presented only 
as a practical business method of 
selling farm products, it becomes so 
simple in its theories of construction 
and operation that everyone can readily 
understand it. As I look at it, coopera- 
tive marketing by farmers simply means 
the selling of farm products by groups or 
combinations instead of by individuals. Our records show 
that farmers have been successful in group selling; that there 
have been many more successes than failures. More than 
two billion dollars worth of farm products were sold last year 
by farmers’ cooperative marketing associations. 

There are about six and a half million farms in the United 
States producing commodities for which, according to our 
best estimates, the consumer pays annually some twenty- 
two billion dollars. Out of this twenty-two billion dollars the 
farmer receives, we are told again by reliable authorities, 
only twelve billion. The difference between what the con- 
sumer pays and the producer receives is spent on distribution 
or marketing. To close up the gap between producers’ returns 
and consumers’ costs, is the big aim and purpose of coopera- 
tive marketing. 

These six and a half million farmers produce commodities 
which enter into competition with one another. This compe- 
tition exists not only between individual farmers but among 
groups of farmers. Sometimes this competition is carried to 
a degree where it almost becomes a tragedy. This 
one factor, more than anything else, is responsible 
for the sharp fluctuations in the market, causing 
“glutted” markets at various times, producing 
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“famines” at other tithes and giving buyers an unusual advan- 
tage over farmers in buying farm products. It is this practice 
of competition among farmers that cooperative marketing, 
group or combined selling, whatever you want to call it, 
seeks to eliminate. 

When I was in Maine, working on the organization of the 
potato industry, I studied the methods of selling used by the 
large commercial fertilizer companies that operate all thru 
New England. So far as the anti-trust laws of the country 
were concerned, you could not put your finger on any actual 
commercial fertilizer selling combinations. But not one of the 
six thousand potato producers of Aroostook county was able 
to buy one pound of fertilizer one cent cheaper from one 
company than he could from another. 

So far asthe fertilizer companies were concerned, 
this was cooperative marketing or group 
selling of commercial fertilizer." These 
companies had eliminated internal 
competition among themselves re- 
garding prices. While not organ- 
ized or combined legally in any 
way which would prevent 
them from working together, 
in defiance of trust ‘laws, 
these fertilizer companies 
understood each other well 
enough so as to be able to 
agree on prices and to stay 
agreed. 

On the other hand, the potato 

producers of Aroostook county 
were not organized legally or in 
any other way. Each and every 
one of the six thousand growers was 
competing against himself and all the 
rest of them, and not only hurting him- 
self but the entire potato industry of 
that section as well. In Minnesota I 
have seen potato buyers go from station 
to station and from farmer to farmer, working one station 
against the other and one farmer against the other, and 
succeeding in pulling down prices because of that internal 
competition that exists between all producers and their 
communities. 

These same practices have been followed for years with all 
products. I have seen it demonstrated time and again with 
cotton, livestock, sweet clover seed, butter, poultry products, 
and, in fact, all farm commodities. I remember distinctly one 
year when any kind of a cooperative combination on the 
part of sweet clover seed growers in the Red River Valley of 
Minnesota and North Dakota would have yielded at least 
five or six cents per pound more to the producer, had it been 
handled in the same way that business combinations are 
developed in industry and trade. This additional price, 
entirely justifiable by market conditions, would have meant 
the difference between producing the crop at a profit instead 
of at a loss. 

When the Land o’ Lakes Creameries Association of Minne- 
sota, now the largest butter manufacturing and 
marketing combination of dairy farmers in the 
world, was being organized, I remember the nature 
of the telegram that the individual local cream- 
eries received from a large chain store in the East. 
That telegram stated that if the local creameries 
federated or combined, the (Continued on page 50 
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How Long Do Seeds Live in the Ground? 


Government Tests Throw Light on the Question 


[By WILLIAM J. MADDOX 





{| Carduns arvensis - Canada thistle 


How buried seeds grow when given a chance 


QUARTER of a century ago a far-sighted scientist 
A planted some seeds. It was not in the ordinary way, 
but rather in the form of a sort of double burial. Each 
set of seeds was first planted in a common clay flowerpot. 
Then, topped with a china saucer, each pot was committed 
to the earth. There was a whole trench of them. Once under 
ground, the seeds were left to their own devices, a note being 
made of their burial place. Dr. J. W. 
T. Duvel, the investigator, then of 
the seed laboratory of the United 
States department of agriculture, 
wanted definite and accu- 
rate data concerning the life 
of seeds. It was—and is, 
for that matter—a question 
about which little is known. 
For one thing, he wanted to 
set at rest for all time the 
strange and distorted stories 
about wheat and other 
grains dug from Egyptian 
tombs and found in the 
excavations of ancient 
cities—seeds that were re- 
ported to have grown after 
centuries of lying dormant 
in their musty graves. 

Then, too, Dr. Duvel was 
anxious to find out about 
the life of the many weed seeds that fall upon the ground 
when a crop is harvested. They become covered and lie 
dormant in the earth for years, springing up at unexpected 
places and times to the great annoyance of the farmer. Dr. 
Duvel wanted to know just how long the various kinds will 
live before rotting—waiting for favorable conditions to 
awaken the life principle and permit them to break thru the 
soil. 

All such information would be valuable in determining 
methods of weed control for the farmer. 

In 1902, Dr. Duvel buried the seeds at the Arlington 
experiment station, just across the Potomac from Washington. 
Since then certain of them have been dug up at regular 
intervals and given a chance to germinate. Many of them 
have proved their “weedy” nature by their tenacity of life. 
Many others, especially those of the desirable and edible 
grains, proved again the old adage of the “good die young.” 
Practically all these good seeds perished at some time during 
the years underground. 

The experiments are not over. There are still other dupli- 
cate sets to be dug up. The next is scheduled to be disinterred 
ten years hence, when further light will be thrown on the 
problem. Much has been learned already. 

According to W. L. Goss, who is now in charge of the work, 
the viability of seeds has long been an absorbing question, 
and extravagant statements have frequently been made 
about the ability of very old seeds to germinate. The general 
impression has prevailed, he says, that seeds of various plants 
are able to retain their vitality for long periods, altho buried 
in the soil. There is frequent mention of plants springing up 
when top soil long buried has been bree ght to the surface 
again. 

“Such statements and a desire to obtain accurate data,” 
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_ Arctium lappa - burdock. 


Vigorous plants in spite of long burial 





says Mr. Goss, “prompted the English botanist Ewart to 
test for germination many herbarium samples of seed of 
known age. Some of the seeds which grew for him were more 
than a hundred years old 

“The Gardener’s Chronicle in 1894 cited a case of a char- 
lock-infested field which was put down to grass and permanent 
pasture. After twenty-three years a loaded wagon drawn 
across the field in the spring when the ground was soft brought 
subsoil to the surface, and in the following summer a ribbon 
of charlock grew in the wheel tracks. 

“A German botanist obtained soil samples from various 
depths in several old forests where the soil had not been dis- 
turbed for many years. From these samples he was able to 
grow seedlings and later to identify the resulting plants. 
Other similar cases indicate that many seeds can remain 
alive in the soil, but the length of time is largely speculative. 

“For this experiment Dr. Duvel used 112 samples of seed, 
representing 107 species. A number of each kind of seed were 
mixed with sterilized soil taken from the pit where the seeds 
were to be buried. The mixture of seed and soil was placed in 
common flower pots. These pots, each covered with a porous 
saucer, were arranged in sets and buried in the soil at Arling- 
ton experiment farm. As a result of this method, the soil 
within the pots, when taken up, 
resembled in moisture and com- 
pactness the soil outside the pots. 

“In all, 32 sets of pots were 
buried. The trench in which 
they were buried was about 
9 feet wide and 50 feet long. 
On one of its sides the soil 
was removed to a depth of 
8 inches; thru the middle 
the soil was removed to a 
depth of 22 inches; and on 

+ the other side it was re- 
moved to a depth of 42 
inches. Thus the trench 
had three distinct levels or 
shelves, each about 3 feet 
wide, of undisturbed soil on 
which to place the pots of 
seeds at the varying depths. 
This arrangement made it 
possible to take up a set 

from each of the different depths by digging across the 

trench.” 

Upon being dug up, the seeds have been tested immediately 
for germination in the greenhouse by sifting the contents of 
each pot on a section of a greenhouse flat nearly filled with a 
sterilized soil. Each flat was divided into four sections per- 
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102-4 101-3 101-0 
Hicotiana tabacum - tobacco. 





Tobacco showed its reputed weed ancestry by the 
way it stood the test 


mitting the planting of the same kind of seed from each of the 
three depths and a check sample. 

A. study of the tabulations of results obtained thus far 
shows that the depth has little effect on the longevity of the 
seeds. The seeds of the cultivated plants do not survive the 
underground treatment as well as the weed seeds. Apparently 
they must depend largely upon human agencies for their 
perpetuation. None of the cereals or (Continued on page 25 
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Birdseye Views of Distant Countries 


EN The City of the Great King 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 





one-half of the population of the globe. 


The whole world was thrilled when the unspeakable Turk was 


compelled to loosen his hold upon Jerusa- 
lem and the entire country of Palestine 
came into the hands of the English. The 
Arabs had a saying that the Turk would 
never give up Jerusalem until the waters 
of the river Nile flowed into Palestine. 
This was another way of saying that he 
would never give it up. Being in league 
with the Kaiser, the Turks actually be- 
lieved that no nation or combination of 
nations could ever wrest this country 
from them. 

When the English army entered Pales- 
tine, it came from Egypt. A desert had to 
be crossed and water must be had for both 
man and beast. A railroad was built as 
the army progressed and thus supplies 
were taken across the desert. A great 
filtering works was established in Egypt, a 
large pipe was laid and thus waters feodn 
the river Nile came with the army. 

All understand that this work took 
time. The army often camped for some 
time. I recently went over this entire line 
of railway and saw where the pipe line was 
laid. At the camps when water was spilled 
upon the sand, flowers quickly sprung up 
so that following the English army the 
desert literally blossomed as a rose. Long 
before Jerusalem was taken the waters 
from the river Nile were flowing into 
Palestine. No wonder the Turk was 


alarmed and “lost heart.’’. Some very interesting things hap- 
As General Allenby 
neared the city it looked as tho he would be compelled to destroy 
or at least bombard the Holy City. He made all preparations 
to do this. Being a Christian man he hesitated to destroy any 


pened at the time Jerusalem was taken. 


part of the Holy City. 
When arrange- 


two trips around the world. 


T is fitting that in this series 
of Birdseye Views of Pal- 
there should be a 
description of Jerusalem, the 
It is really the Pil- 


estine, 


Holy City. 

zy grimage city of the world. It is 
held sacred by more than six hundred millions of Christian 
people, Protestant and Catholic. It is sacred to about two hun- 
dred and thirty million Mohammedans and also to about fourteen 
million Jews. Jerusalem is, therefore, a Holy City to just about 








Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
He has rambled thru more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 








gus and prepare 


The same author says, ‘‘Now 
the Turks were very sorry they 
had left and thought they would 
come back. They placed their 
to bombard. 
Suddenly the airplanes ap- 
peared, and then the Turks finally retreated. Not a shell was 
fired against the sacred city.”’ 

The prophet Isaiah forecasted the taking of Jerusalem twenty- 
seven hundred years before it happened in the following lan- 


uage: ‘As birds flying, so will the Lord of hosts defend Jerusa- 























Mr. Nichols at Mosque of Omar. Note 
the slippers he had to put on before 
entering 


em; defending also he will deliver it; and passing over he will 


preserve it.’’ A more accurate description 
could not have been written ten days 
after the event had occurred. 

Jerusalem is a walled city. It is a little 
more than two miles around this wall. It 
averages about thirty feet high and is fif- 
teen feet thick on the top. The gates are 
gigantic and clumsy affairs. It takes sev- 
eral men to open or close them. Some of 
them have within them a very small gate 
that used to be called the “needle’s eye” 
which can be used when the big gates are 
closed. 

The new and modern part of Jerusalem 
is on the outside of the walls to the west 
and north. Some of the streets in this 
modern part are wide enough for automo- 
biles to pass each other but within the 
walls of the city, except at and near the 
Jaffa gate, no wheeled vehicle can be 
used. Some of these narrow streets are 
covered over and are more like tunnels 
than streets. Some of them are very dirty 
and foul-smelling. Of course, some of the 
streets are clean and quite well kept. 

The population of Jerusalem is more 
than sixty thousand and half of the people 
are Jewish. The sacred places within the 
city, except the temple area, are in the 
hands of the Greek and Roman Catholics. 
The Church of the Holy Sepulcher con- 
tains many of the sacred spots and relics. 


Beneath the dome of this great church is the so-called Tomb 
of Christ which is owned by the Greek orthodox church. 

As many as fifty thousand pilgrims visit Jerusalem every year. 
Many of these are Russians who come to see the Holy Sepulcher 
and bring offerings of gold, diamonds and precious jewels. I was 


permitted to visit the 
treasure room and 





ments had been com- 
pleted to fire upon 
Jerusalem, General 
Allenby wired the 
Prime Minister in 
London asking what 
to do. The reply 
came immediately 
that he should do as 
he thought best. Still 
the General was un- 
decided and sent a 
second message, this 
time to the King of 
England. The an- 
swer was not only a 
very great surprise 
but very significant 
as well. It was an ad- 








see some of the riches 
of this church. I 
never expect to see 
again so many price- 
less jewels, precious 
stones and Sateen. 
The vestments alone 
are worth a kingdom, 

A life-size bust im- 
age of the Virgin 
Mary in a glass case 
is in the church and 
can be seen by all. It 
is made of wax and 
adorned-with jewels. 
On the fingers are 
many diamond rings, 
all gifts from the 
faithful. On the lap 








of this image lies a 





monition to make it 
a matter of prayer. 

_ The Roadbuilder 
for the English army 


tells the story in his book, “‘The Destiny of America.’’ He says, 
‘Well, they had a service; the whole of the officers went to 
prayer. As they were rising from their knees a herald from 
Jerusalem arrived with a flag of truce, and the Governor of 
Jerusalem surrendered to the British forces.’’ 
General Allenby walked thru the gate into the Holy City as a 


deliverer. 


The gate at Damascus 


A little later 


all the time. 


great heart made of 
pure gold and stud- 
ded with diamonds. 


This was a gift from Emperor Josef of Austria who, it is said, 
poured the wealth of a kingdom into this church. 

There are many Christian sects who have chapels in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher. Some of them come far short from 
having the spirit of the Master they worship. The saddest thing 
about this church is the fact that soldiers have to be kept in it 


(Continued on page 40 






























































































































































































IN CASE OF FORECLOSURE 

I have a question I would like to ask 
in regard to a point of law. A has a farm 
and B has a mortgage on it due January 
Ist, 1927. B wants his money, and A fails 
to pay the mortgage, and B forecloses 
same. Should A farm the place this com- 
ing year? Could B hold any portion of the 
crop?—A. L., Ind. 

It seems that under the laws of Indiana 
a mortgagor of land has one year from the 
date of the mortgage foreclosure sale, in 
which to redeem by paying the amount for 
which the property sold, including costs, 
interest, ete.; and that during that time 
he is entitled to possession and crops grown 
on the place, excepting as he has given a 
mortgage on the crops, too.—A. L. H. 8. 


INTERVAL BETWEEN LIMINGS 


For how long a time can one applica- 
tion of lime be considered sufficient for a 
soil?—D. O. T., Wis. 

The effect of an application of lime to 
soil will be observable for many years. Of 
course, lime will leach out of the soil 
gradually, but definite records have been 
made of fields which showed as definitely 
the effects of lime after ten years as they 
did the first year after the lime was ap- 
plied. If a field is given enough lime to 
neutralize the acid in the top six or eight 
inches of soil, it should be unnecessary to 
lime again for a number of years. How- 
ever, depend on a soil test for acidity to 
determine when reliming is necessary. 
Different soils and different climates un- 
doubtedly have a material bearing on the 
length of the interval between the proper 
times for liming. 


HEATING BEANS TO PREVENT 
WEEVILS 

Can you tell me any way to prevent 
weevil in navy beans ond oan be able to 
use them for food?—H. Mo. 

You can put the beans in a fs pan 
and place them in an oven at a tempera- 
ture of about 200 to 250 degrees and ors 
them there for one hour. This will be a 
effectual remedial measure for all the 
weevils, etc., in the beans, and it will not 
injure them for food purposes. The beans 
should be sacked immediately in tight 
muslin sacks which will prevent any 
moths, etc., from gaining access to the 
beans and laying their eggs among them. 


PASTURING SUDAN AFTER FROST 


I should like to know if sudan grass is 
harmful to cattle and horses if pastured 
after it has been frosted.—J. W. P., Iowa. 

After frost has hit sudan grass it may 
be harmful to cattle and horses when they 
are pasturing on it. It would be too risky 
a prop sition to pasture frosted sudan 
grass. However, if it is thoroly cured into 
a hay, it seems that the poisonous proper- 
ties are dissipated and that the sudan grass 
may then be fed satisfactorily. 


COST OF FEEDING HORSES 

Can you give me any figures on the 
cost of feeding a horse on the farm? I 
refer to work animals that are fed in the 
way which kee “a a 9 in the best work- 
ing condition. H., Ill. 

The cost of feeding : a horse varies with 
the ration that is being given and the 
farm prices of the feed. It may be that 
you can feed a certain amount of corn 
fodder, a certain amount of straw and so 
on, and thus cut down the cost of feed. 

It may be that you have clover and 
timothy mixed, and with this it will re- 
quire somewhat less grain than with 
timothy or prairie to maintain weight 


‘Answers to Questions of 
General Interest 
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Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if a two-cent stamp is enclosed. Ad- 
dress, ‘‘Subscribers’ Information Bureau,’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 











and enable the horses to keep in good 
condition and at the same time do a liberal 
amount of work. 

Rations vary considerably, but a ration 
of about 6 pounds daily of shelled corn, 
3 pounds wheat bran and 1 pound linseed 
meal, with 14 pounds prairie hay, would 
be about right for a 1,200 pound horse, 
and heavier or lighter horses at relatively 
heavy work can be fed more or less in 
accordance. That is, an 1,800-pound 
horse at equally heavy work would re- 
quire about 50 percent more feed than a 
1,200-pound horse. 

Sometimes oats alone are fed instead of 
the grain mixture suggested above, but in 
this case it may require somewhere around 
15 percent to 20 percent more weight of 
grain. 

Basing the daily cost at current farm 
prices in a locality with which I am fa- 
miliar, the daily cost of the ration such as 
suggested above would be about $.24 a day 
but of course these horses would probably 
be on pasture in the summer time, so 
$90 a year would be somewhat more than 
the cost of feed alone would be for light 
horses at the present time with grain and 
farm prices at the figures now prevailing in 
my neighborhood. 


MATERIALS FOR FOUNDATION 


Would you kindly let me know how 

much gravel and also cement I would 
need for a cellar wall 18x18 feet, 6 feet 

deep and 8 inches thick?—G. H., Mich. 

You do not state in your letter whether 
the wall you are proposing building is 18 
feet in each direction inside measure- 
ments or outside measurements. This 
would make some difference. 

Presuming that your foundation will be 
18 feet inside measurement and 6 feet 
deep and 8 inches thick, you will have 
about 300 cubic feet of concrete. Using a 
mixture of one part Portland cement and 
two parts sand and four parts gravel, you 
will need 16W barrels of Portland cement, 
or approximately 67 bags of cement, 5 
yards of sand, and 10 yards of gravel. If 
you use a mixture of one part Portland 
cement, two and one-half parts sand, and 
five parts gravel, it will require 13W 
barrels of Portland or 55 sacks of cement, 
5 and 1-10 cubie yards of sand, and 10 
and 2-10 yards of gravel. Of course, this is 
for rammed concrete. 

If the dimensions 18x18 are outside 
dimensions, it will require somewhat less 
materials than the figures above. 

INTERFERING WITH NATURAL 

WATER FLOW 

I am sending a drawing of our water 
system. A neighbor insists that we shut 
the water off from running into the road 
ditch, saying that it spoils his land, altho 
he has a spring above the road running 
into the same ditch near our ditch, which 
causes it to be swampy. Our spring is a 
great distance from the building and it 
would be a great hardship to pipe it down 
below the frost so we have to leave it 
running to keep from freezing. Have we 
a right to let it run or must we shut the 
water off? The ground is hilly and stony, 
and water doesn’t sink into the soil much. 
—C. P. P., Ohio. 

If the overflow from the spring fellows 
a natural course of flowage from the 
spring, | am of the opinion that you can- 
not be required to make any other dispo- 
sition of it. But if the water is piped from 
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the spring to another point and the over- 
flow at that point damages neighboring 
land in a way that such land would not 
be damaged otherwise, the neighbor seems 
to have just cause for complaint. The 

mere fact that overflow from a spring on 
the. neighbor’s ground causes his own 
ground to be wet does not require him to 
submit to any injury caused by you divert- 
ing the overflow of the spring on his land 
from its natural course of flowage.— 


A. L. H.S 
BUCKWHEAT MIDDLINGS FOR 
COWS 


We have an opportunity to get a con- 
siderable amount of first class buckwheat 
middlings. I have been told, however, that 
buckwheat middlings do not make good 
butter and that they may make the cow 
sick. Would you please let me know more 
about this?—C. W. B., Ohio 

The well-known authority on feeding 
“Feed and Feedings,”’ by Henry and 
Morrison, quotes the report of Hills of 
the Vermont station to the effect that 
cows fed buckwheat middlings produced 
from 8 to 11 percent more milk than on an 
equal weight of a mixture of equal parts of 
corn and bran. It was noticed, however, 
when buckwheat middlings were fed 
the only concentrate, the feed was not 
much relished by the cows, and the quality 
of the butter was impaired somewhat. 
However, Hayward and Weld, of the 
Pennsylvania station, found in an experi- 
ment that when buckwheat middlings 
were judiciously fed as part of the ration, 
there was no difficulty from the stand- 
point of the butter, as neither the flavor 
nor the quality of the milk or butter was 
impaired. 


SHRUBS FOR SCREEN 


Will you please inform me of some good 
hardy hedges that will not winterkill?— 
A. L. P., Mich. 

I believe that you will find the Amoor 
river privet a very hardy and entirely 
satisfactory plant for a more or less low- 
growing hedge which is to be pruned. For 
an unpruned hedge of unusually graceful 
appearance, certainly the Japanese bar- 
berry should be considered, and this is a 
very hardy plant. In many cases for a 
very high hedge or really a screen, the 
Siberian pea tree is employed. 


FERTILIZING FOR BERRIES 
Will you please give me your advice 
as to putting chicken manure on a straw- 
berry bed I wish to set in the spring or on 
garden spot? Does chicken manure con- 
tia more weed seed than stable manure’ 
Would strawberries be benefited by a coat 
of lime? I intended manuring this fall and 
then plowing. Should the lime be applied 
in the fall or not until spring? Is nitrate 
of soda a good dressing? Our soil is 
black loam and quite level.—C. L., Wis. 
Usually poultry manure contains much 
less weed seed than stable manure. How- 
ever, when poultry manure is used it must 
be used in relatively small quantities, as 
only light applications are safe. Excessive 
quantities of poultry manure are likely to 
damage the plants. Lime is usually un- 
necessary, in fact undesirable, on the 
strawberry bed, since strawberries are 
naturally well adapted to growing in a 
relatively acid or neutral soil. Nitrate of 
soda is a very desirable fertilizer where it is 
desired to encourage liberal plant growth. 
Of course where a soil is sufficiently heavily 
fertilized with barnyard manure, and with 
poultry manure, usually the application 
of the nitrate of soda is not necessary. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


The*Mavk 
of Quality 


In the Firestone factories, scientists have 
triumphed over force and have made 
machinery subservient to brain power. Here, 
the cord fabric, after having been treated by 
the extra Gum- Dipping proccss, enters the 
Firestone - desi calendering machines 
where it is completely rubberized on both 
sides in a special Firestone way. 


Why Firestone Tires Are Better 


Great achievements in Firestone pro- 
duction cannot better be exemplified 
than in the special Firestone way of 
calendering. One continuous opera- 
tion from roller to roller—without 
anybody touching it — mechanical 
throughout with unvarying accuracy. 


No misalignment or distorting the 
cords by attempting to force the rub- 
ber in. The natural cohesion of the 
unvulcanized rubber to Gum-Dipped 
cords becomes a mechanical union 
when the tire is vulcanized. 


The crews who man these calen- 
dering machines work with the un- 
erring skill that follows mastery of 
the job and its technique. Gauges 
which automatically measure the 
uniform thickness of the calendered 


fabric to a thousandth of an inch; in- 
struments which maintain the proper 
temperature according to the kind of 
rubber; these, with careful checking 
and inspection, insure uniform qual- 
ity without mistake or waste—with- 
out loss of time or motion. 


It is such methods, together with 
Gum-Dipping and other special pro- 
cesses, supported by a trained organi- 
zation and supplemented by research, 
experience and unlimited resources 
—that make Firestone Gum-Dipped 
Tires the accepted standard by mo- 
torists everywhere. See your Firestone 
Dealer and lower your tire costs by 
equipping now with Firestone Full- 
Size Gum-Dipped Balloons—the tires 
with thousands of extra miles of 
service. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Firestone 





AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . . «fru Sivwiler, 
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five years, imported red swine from to weather, care and“food. But m 
S] an { were impossible without J icks and 


Thomas Jefferson, the writer of the were few, good jacks were wholly | 
Declaration of Independence, the most ing in the United States. Span 
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famous president from Washington to southern France had a monopoly of 





Lincoln, was the most famous farmer ex- but Spain would allow none to be ¢ 
GREAT FARMERS cept Washington until the civil war. ported and France discouraged expo. 
BS pe! greatest Americans have been Monticello, Charlotteville, Virginia, is tion. However, the king of Spain 
irm<¢ ind it is tragic for the school Mount Vernon’s only farm rival in his- admirer of Washington, sent hin 
hist, ries and rural school specialists to toric interest. Jefferson made this resi- best young jack in his country 
illow children to think.of these men in dence and farm even more important in Lafayette sent him six likely | za 
‘ther capacities with no reference to detailed perfection than Mount Vernon Washington sent these jacks for se1 
their leadership in agriculture. tha it has not the location that Wash- in the south and southwest, establisl 
Beniamin Franklin is glorified for ington’s residence has and it is not ac-°. an industry that now gives to Ame 
nany achievements but never a hint that cessible to Washington and to patriotic nine million mules, mostly of high gra 
he made a great contribution to success- tourists as Mount Vernon is. Monticello —A. E. Winship 
ful farming. He was the pioneer in has been recently purchased by patriotic = = W—W~— ‘ 
chemical fertilizing which ttansformed citizens and is to be a pr rpetual me- CHANGE OIL OFTEN ¢ 
American gardening and later American morial to President Jefferson. ¥ : ‘ As a 1 
farming. When Franklin represented the John Jay, the first justice of the United “In repairing farmers’ cars,” said O 


Po d States in France, which led the States Supreme Court, one of the leading a. wie “ M Set iy Ts God 4 
rid in successful gardening, he was American lawyers a century and a half 7] ; of tay se aieserpageat sale 7 br 
ore _ interested in the fact that plaster ago, the writer of some of the greatest s = weal lin = nse 1s caused by 1 
‘ = . cnans y l I ir T ug 
was universally used by successful gar- treaties between the United States and ap gs th a mow of on i 
‘ ; 2 4 ; e 1 C 4 _ 9 rag WY > t 
deners. Philadelphia was the center of | Great Britain, and the most famous gov- - gf Aaa nt rh grt k ae 
J Z : od ) Ss > service st Y ‘ r) 
progressive gardening in the New World — ernor New York state has had, devoted bh a apes oe “er oy ‘cl oi ( 
and Franklin had a cargo of plaster the last thirty years of his life to the the be por Age = Pe scare ; 
brought across the Atlantic. But it did promotion of scientific gardening in a. Keele « ec ae - eo oe C 
e “ , r r Ss , , > average ar » ay 
not sell promptly and so in front of the Westchester county, New York. He yc ay 2e i if . . , z “yy . a . 
sinée ‘Whane 1 was tev ale he Wicks on or his car himself. e keeps a parrel « 
lies tauin de olewier, Phistenadd He gasoline and a drum of oil in the hor 
1e la as Sler-OJ}-fF aris > 
Me: wa , garage. He does simple repairing ar 
meant simply to tell where it came from ea, kes adiust t he ue Th 
but it has been called “Plaster of Paris” ee ce ee se 
a hundred and twenty-five years and will —s to the self-reliance of the :farm: 
a hundred a ity-five years 3 : Fs Pow 
. . ut I have found: that arm 
be so called for another hundred and ct dD vat djthat: many” farn 
twenty-five years. Benjamin Franklin overtook One ‘very Sprgarvans stem 
l “hve ears Nye up »& 

v- . : ! caring J > mot 
gave ol his time, talent and money to peared a inte BRL atm the oi 
promote the use of chemical fertilizers ‘“ All se ere “ter . 

. motors, especialy > g 
and every country boy and girl in Amer- lower or by by Inthe lig! 
é “tthe! Mctennent, Mtn, # ower priced cars, neédsthe-é¢ylinder « 

should appreciate it. 
He re ford cattle are raised largely in = — mond the Ot ge: i * ~ 
& U aIsed target) ing eaving th ‘ gi 

every state in the Union. There are now - oil ins70r a. long 
everal million of a white-faced cat period will cause undue wear on pistons, 
s illo ) rese ilte-iac cat- bearings. etc. The oil ‘ ns ? loses 
tle in the United States, but they are eee ate... The oll onary oe, Jo 
relatively a new feature of beef ¢: attle in . nga cht ponies. Tiny Sates dust, 

elt : PF é e > > » aan 7 , ‘ ° 
this country. Henry Clay was the great- ten Regge it I eae 

: ry. motor, gets in the oil a t aC es 
est political orator America has known. Tenry Cl : ted the first hereford lik c pein 1a nce Be erg 
He had the most intense following. He Henry Clay imported the first here ike sandpaper, grinding instead of lubri- 

" ‘ " Os nse y 7. sh " | 
peat ‘dol : es of Pe b ‘e ais in America cating. That means engine trouble and 

as 1€ 1G0 ) i > pes e , ; - 
, ; é \ pie a big repair bill. 
- the [ —_ States. Recently the city “On the farm the oil drainings can be 
e Richmond, Indiana, erected a monu- raised the best garden crops in the best used as hog oil, in spraying the poultry G 
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ment in honor of Henry Clay on the way and introduced’ new varieties Of  poyses and if it has not been in th 
spot whe re he stood when he made a fruits, melons and vegetables" and in- engine too long will answer for coarss 
political speech there. duced the produce dealers of New York machinery oil. Fresh cylinder oil pur- ¢ 
2 mr . Yew" "es , is , . ‘ irty n 7 j ‘ 
But Henry Clay’s real monument is to make a market for them. After thirty chased in ten or fifty gallon drums is not 
the white face steer which can be seen in years in eminent statesmanship he spent costly. I know that at least a third of 





i . r ‘ 
& every county In the { nited States. _He thirty years in making farm life hap pier the repair work I do could be prevente 1 
BS was a great farmer. At Lexington, Ken- and more profitable. : by regular oil changes in the motor.’— 
wy tucky, his farm, which he called “Ash- It was George Washington, the father C F.. Mo 
J. &., MO. 


land,” was the most famous farm in the ~ of his country, who was also the father 
New World eighty-five years ago, and of American farming and made Virginia, 





the greatest attraction there were the the mother of presidents, also the mother GROWS MUNG BEANS 
Hereford cattle which he imported. The of farmers. A hundred and fifty years B. C. Auten, farmer of Jasper county 
; first white face cattle to cross the Atlan- ago he established rotation of farm crops, Missouri, has been growing Mung beans 
Rts; tic were for “‘Ashland.” Why not have _ was the first to breed better horses, bet- for several years. In 1926 he grew 


: country boys and girls feel a thrill of ter cattle and better sheep. Washington field of this legume adioining a plot 
+ pride when they see and talk of Here- divided his estate on the Potomac into cowpeas and compared carefully tl 


7 fords? five farms with a masterful farmer in yield on the two patches. He found th 
i Duroc Jerseys are now the most num- charge of each and no farm could raise the Mung bean made a third heavi 
erous swine in America. There are mil- any staple crop more than once im five yield than the cowpeas on similar soil 
: lions of these farm animals in the coun- years, no two farms could raise the same — Auten says that some object to th 
. try but they are not here accidentally. crop any year,so that he had practically Mung bean because of its tendency 
: They did not come spontaneously. They the same amount of each product every shatter when ripe. He cuts it when tl \ 
4 came to meet an emergency. Farmers year and every farm rotated crops On @ first pods begin ripe ning or “drying” and \ 
have always been subject to livestock five-year schedule. beans do not waste in handling. Wher 
; fanaticisms and it centered in swine Washington was the first American to hogs or sheep are used to pasture dow! 
eighty-five years ago. One group of keep several high-quality stallions to the crop the matter of shattering ‘is not 
farmers shouted for black hogs and an- improve his own stock and the stock of 4 disadvantage. However, growing it as 


other for white hogs. The feeling was farms thereabouts. At the close of the a seed crop is not likely to be as profit- 
intense. Those who championed white Revolutionary war he bought from the able as cowpeas or soybeans, as much of 
hogs said that black attracted the sun government the young crippled mares’ the seed will be lost. The nitrogen- 





a and was liable to develop sickness. Those and bred them to these high-grade stal- gathering qualities are about equ 
who championed the black hogs said that lions. He killed off the lambs that were Auten has found that planting in rows 
the white hogs had few bristles and sun not extra good and-bred only the best and cultivating is the most successf 
was liable to burn the skin. Then Daniel sheep until he claimed that his sheep way to grow this bean as the voung 
Webster, the greatest statesman-orator sheared five pounds of wool each more plants do not compete with weeds as a 
America has had, joined other peace- than any other sheep. Perhaps Wash- well as other lezumes—C. F., Mo. 4 
makers, compromisers, for he was the’ ington’s greatest livestock .service to Ma 
most famous political compromiser in America was the introduction of the mule a ei 4 ao P 
the country, and imported red swine— industry. Pioneering in the southwest > Phe Principles of the Liming | 7 f 
neither black nor white—and today the had a great boom and Washington him- Soils, farmers’ bulletin No. 921, United y, 
Duroc Jerseys are the most numerous _ self invested in land in Missouri. He States department of agriculture, Wash- | 
5 breed of swine in America. insisted that pioneering could not be ington, D. ¢ j 
Why not let country children have a_ profitable with oxen. They were too ioe SY he eR “a 
bit of pride when they see Duroc Jerseys, slow, not with horses for they were too “Red Clover Culture,’ farmers’ bulle- 


knowing that Webster whose orations sensitive to weather conditions, to food tin No. 1339, United States department 
} have been in school readers for seventy- and care. He said mules were indiffer- of agriculture, Washington, D. C 
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} Keep Winter’ thieving fingers out of your 
milk pails bd Wr freezing weather come special farm 


problems. For example, the care of cows, 
To give the maximum amount of milk a cow must 
drink all the water she can. But a cow cannot 
consume as much icy water as she can warm water. 
Therefore, several prominent farm papers advise 
warming water for cows during cold weather. 
This additional care and expense is paid for many 
times over by increased flow of milk and in- 
creased profits, 






How to keep Winter from stealing engine 
efficiency, Coo. p 2 getaee important farm problem in winter is 


efficient operation of your car, truck and trac- 
tor. Avoidance of winter driving trouble is largely 
a matter of correct lubrication. Follow the Cold 
Weather Recommendations in the Gargoyle Mobiloil 
Chart while the temperature is below freezing. 
The correct grade of Mobiloil repays its slightly 
extra cost in many ways—easier starting, lower 
gas and oil consumption, smoother running, lower 
repair bills, less carbon and overheating. M obiloil 
proves the cheapest oil to use the year around, 
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:| Cold weather driving tips to save you trou-~ 
e ble and expense. 






1. Always push out clutch pedal before 
starting the engine. This relieves the 
“drag” of the transmission on the starter. 




















: TS correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for [} 2. When starting in cold weather, use choke 
d engine lubrication of promineat passenger - only while cranking. Push it back part 
a cars are specified below. way the instant the engine starts and 
The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil, indicated be- fully, as soon as possible. 
low, are Mobiloil “E,” Mobiloil Arctic (“Arc’’), = : 
Mobiloil “A,” Mobiloil “BB,” and Mobiloil “B.” | } 3. Allow the engine to warm up before 
Follow winter recommendations when tempera- \/ attempting fast driving. 















tures from 32° F (fteezing) to 0° F (zero) prevail. 
Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except 
Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”’). 

If your car is not listed here, see the complete 
Mobiloil Chart at your dealer's. 


4. Use alcohol or other suitable anti-freez- 
ing mixture in the radiator and keep at 
proper strength during cold weather. 

J 5. Keep radiator protected by suitable cover 
during cold weather. 




















































































1926 1925 1924 1923 6. Use only oil that you know is suited to 
your engine. The correct grade of ; 
passencen || istclsicisi. Mobiloil will give you lowest cost per 
: : - . - ; 
ene EIEIEILEIEILEIElz mile and is worth a special trip to town, 
A\ZIA\F/Al\F/alz if necessary. 
7. In winter you use the choke more freely. 
 Sigausac A larc| A [Arc] A lac] AA E This dilutes the oil in the crankcase 
Chandler... A |Arc.| A |Arc| A |Are) A |Arc. f ia e more rapidly. This necessitates more ; 
Pivaieee RRRRR Wr 9 a8 75 oe en ee frequent draining of the crankcase. : 
Chrysler 6 ef ALALALATALAL..1....m Consult Chart of Recommendations for 
ge Brother. .| A tre) A Asc) A lArc) A jAse the correct grade of Mobiloil for win- 
Essex... ...-| A jAre.| A [Arc.] A jArc.} A /Arc ; . g “ ; 
es deni, E|E|E E E|E Make the chart your guide ter driving. 
Franklin........]BB| BB| BB| BB] BB| BB| BB| BB ; ? 
udson........ 4] A jArc.| A jArc.| A jAre} A /Arc 
Hupmobile. .. ... . A jArc.| A jArc.| A |Arc.} A |Are 
ewett A jArc.| A |Arc.} A jAre.| A jAre 
axwell...... ‘ A jArc.| A jArc.| A /Are. 
Nash Lene s A jArc| A Arc Arc.jArc JAre.jAre 
Oakland So ae Are A jArc.| A jArej| A 
Oldsmobile (4 &6)} A |Arc.| A jAre A jArc.| A 
Overland. ...... A Arc. A |Are.| A jArc.] A 
| Packard 6.......) A jAre.| A |Arc] A} AJA 
Packard 8...... A Are A \Arc.) A jArc} A 
HM Paige...........] A jArc.jAre.jArc JArc./Arc"JAre 
im Reo............. A jArc.| A jArc| A |Arc} A 
ns. Thapets A jAre.| A |Are JAre.!Arc.jArc.}/ 
Studebaker. ..... A |Are| A jArc] A |/ A 
elie ...e-| A Are.) A lArc} A | A 
Willys-Knight 4 B B 
Willys-Knight 6. . - 



































O I L ‘+ O M PA N Y MAIN BRANCHES: New York, Ghicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, -Mnneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas Gity, Dallas. 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 





















































































































WINS WITH UTILITY CORN 
R. HECKMAN began raising utility 
corn with his fingers crossed. He did 
not like the type in the beginning but he 
began selecting in that direction because 
something had to be done. He had 
grown the old type for twenty years in 
Macon county, Illinois, where he owns a 
fine big farm. During those years Illi- 
nois corn growers had been headed di- 
rectly toward a huge, long-season type of 
corn such as is still the standby of the 
lower cornbelt and the south. Great 
length and circumference of ears with 
deep meaty kernels made for huge yields 
of shelled corn. Already these growers 
were having trouble with chaffy, starchy 

tops about the dents in their big corn. 

Then spore diseases hit Illinois corn 
and it seemed the larger and showier the 
corn, the harder it hit. In a very few 
years, when compared with the time 
some of the most successful corn growers 
had spent in building up their type, these 
fungous diseases had turned most of the 
crop into worthless masses of mouldy 
corn and even the best looking ears were 
so badly diseased that the corn went 
down in the row. It looked as if Illi- 
nois were to be wiped out of the corn- 
belt. 

And so, after a series of field and plot 
experiments, utility type was brought out 
as a type that would resist spore diseases 
whether the soil be full of spores or not. 

Mr. Heckman looked at the first util- 
ity corn with a sinking heart. The ears 
were of medium length, much smaller in 
circumference than the old type, in short, 
a much smaller ear. And besides, it was 
shiny and flinty in appearance, dented 
only slightly, hard and horny of starchy 
section. It looked like thirty cents be- 
side the corn he had been growing for so 
many years. 

Five years of utility corn have told a 
different story. Of the 1926 crop he has 
a different opinion altogether. Corn 
spore diseases have been beaten out by 
the utility type and the long germination 
method of corn selection. Mr. Heckman 
as well as other corn authorities in the 
state would not say that the utility type 
is the ideal corn in Illinois. The pre- 
vailing utility type this fall is larger than 
that first advanced, but Mr. Heckman is 
of the opinion that the horny starch 
and smooth crown of the grain, showing 
only a slight dent, is the earmark of a 
corn that will not only be free from 
diseases but will not contract spore dis- 
eases even if they are in the soil. 

The future of utility corn is te future 
of all corn, Mr. Heckman says. The 
only way that corn growing can ever be 
profitable is thru increased production 
to the acre with decreased expense for 
labor and materials. He operates his 
farm on a four-year rotation with sweet 
clover as his legume, corn, oats and sweet 
clover, wheat and sweet clover, and a 
year of sweet clover alone. But he thinks 


oats are a profitless crop and may well 
be re } laced by soybeans This is espe- 
cially feasible since the combination har- 
vester has n ide the harvesting of a seed 
crop from soybeans possible. 

That sovs and sweet clover are the 
best legumes thru which to build soi 


with little labor and that the keeping of 
fair amount of livestock is the most 
rofitable method of adding nitrogenous 
waste as fertilizer, harvesting without 
labor and marketing without extra ex- 
pense, are his.conclusions from. years. of 
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SUCCESSFUL 
experience. He favors intensive farming 
rather than extensive and demonstrates 
it. And his cash returns, when compared 
with labor outlay, are excellently in his 
favor. 

Utility corn in Illinois has made busi- 
ness good for such corn growers as cared 
to keep up a high type and carry out the 
extensive tests such as the true utility 
type requires. Mr. Heckman sells a great 
deal of his crop each year for seed to 
men who do not care to take time and 
care to test the huge quantity necessary 
to get really disease-free seed nor do 
they wish to take the chances with un- 
tested seed. He gathers his corn with 
great care, dries it on racks in a large 
storage house built for the purpose and 
tests all thru the late winter and spring. 

Corn is not the whole of Mr. Heck- 
man’s interest in life. He is an ardent 
worker in his country church which 
serves its community in an admirable 
manner. And he believes in boys and 
girls. That includes a very lively inter- 
est in country schools and junior demon- 
stration and he was one of the first club 
leaders in the county —J. L. P., 








HOW WE STOP FIELD WASHES 


We have tried several ways of stopping 
field washes and have found two plans 
successful. The accompanying photo 
shows a wash made by one rain in a 
newly sown alfalfa field. Scrap lumber 
was used to make board dams across the 
ditch at intervals of about eight feet. 
After the dams were in place the bottom 











Short boards stop the wash 


ofthe ditch was stirred with a hoe, and 
alfalfa seed was scattered in the ditch. 
The dams stopped the washing and now 
the alfalfa is about eight inches high in 
the ditch. We will remove the boards 
after the fall rains. 

We dam large washes with burlap sacks 
filled with dirt. The dams are placed at 
intervals, the distance depending upon 
the slope of the land. Alfalfa or clover 
seed is mixed with the dirt as it is put 
into the sacks. Seed is also sown thickly 
in the ditch. By the time the burlap has 
rotted away, the clover has formed a 
network of roots in the dam, which holds 
the dirt and prevents further washing. 
We like this way of stopping the washes 
much better than building rock’ dams or 
concrete. By using this method the 
washes soon fill and there are no rocks 
or other cbstructions in the ditches to 
bother tillage tools—S. R., Kan. 


THE FARMER’S DOG 

In a case lately passed upon by the 
Wisconsin “Supreme Court, it was de- 
cided that defendants, who jointly owned 
a dog, were not liable for severe in- 
juries sustained by plaintiff, a motorist, 
who lost control of his car when it col- 
lided with the dog on a public highway. 
The court said: 

“The dog was not shown to be vicious 
or mischievous. He attempted to cross 
the highway in front of plaintiff’s auto- 
mobile. He evidently misjudged the 
speed of the car, and paid the penalty 
with his death. But this does not estab- 
lish the negligence of the defendants. 
We take common knowledge that it. is 
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the usual and common custom for 
farmers’ dogs to run at large. There jis 
no law restraining them, applicable 
the situation here. The defendants wer 
not with their dog, had no reason to ex- 
pect the collision between the dog and 
the plaintiff’s machine, and hence we: 
not negligent."-—A. L. H. S 


DITCHING WITH EXPLOSIVES 

Explosives are the means to a saving 
of both time and labor in digging farm 
ditches. Thomas Plumer of fe aig 
tamie county, Iowa, has ditched the e) 
plosive way for several years and means 
to continue. 

To clean a ditch that has become part- 
ly filled with silt, Plumer digs a trench 

















Dynamite dug this ditch 


a spade wide in the ditch. Into this 
trench he places. the sticks of explosive 
near enough end to end so that one will 
set off the next one to it. He covers the 
trench, sets off the one on the end with 
a fuse and cap, and the whole mass of 
earth is thrown clear of the ditch, mak- 
ing a good, smooth job. 

Plumer says that one must not put the 
sticks of explosive deeper than about 
eighteen inches for this, and it may de- 
pend considerably upon the nature of 
the soil to be blown. His is mainly 
gumbo. 

Where three or four feet are to be 
taken out, the sticks are set down sepa- 
rately and on end. This will give the 
soil a loosening to the depth desired. 
Plumer allows it to remain there until a 
big rain comes to wash the loose earth 
down into the big creek that is his outlet. 

He uses either dynamite or one of the 
government explosives like pyratol. It 
may look expensive, but if time and 
labor afte counted for anything, says 
Plumer, blowing the ditch out is the 
cheapest as well as the easiest and quick- 


est way —G. R. H., Iowa. 





USE MORE LIMESTONE 


Finding the most successful farmers in 
Whitley county, Indiana, to be users of 
limestone and _ incident ally growers of 
legumes, the Whitley county farm bureau 
is urging all farmers in the county to 
prosper via the limestone-legume route. 
In parts of the county where several farm- 
ers have used limestone, one sees on fence 
posts, telephone posts, and trees, this 
placard: “USE LIMESTONE. A Mark 
of Good Farming.’ In these areas, 
one finds on the barn doors of limestone 
users this placard: “I Use Lime- 
stone.” 

In other parts of the county where at 
present there is little limestone used, one 
finds the placard below: “USE LIME- 
STONE. An Aid To Good Farming.” 
Under the stimulus of the farm bureau’s 
influénce and the increasing alfalfa and 
clover acreage on limed soil, the use of 
limestone has shown a marked increase.— 


I. J. M., Ind. 


The Ownership of Tenant Farms in 
the United States. This is departmen 
bulletin 1432 of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 
D..C. 
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The Best Theatres Everywher 


Show Paramount Pictures... . 


In every large city in the United States the best theatres 
show Paramount Pictures regularly—many of them noth- 
ing else. The same thing is true in every small town 
where there’s a live theatre and a manager who is alert 
to what his people want. 


There may have been a time when motion pictures 
were so new that the mere announcement of a picture, 
regardless of who made it, was enough to bring out a 
crowd. Those days are gone forever. 


Farm people today are moving picture wise and the 
crowds go where the best pictures are, as every live 
theatre manager knows. You can’t keep people away 
from such Paramount Pictures as Harold Lloyd in ‘For 
Heaven’s Sake,” “The Vanishing American,” “The Blind 
Goddess,” ‘““The Palm Beach Girl,” ‘Born to the West,” 


and many others. 


It doesn’t make any difference whether the picture 
is six weeks old or six months. If you haven’t seen it, 
it’s new, and if it’s Paramount it’s good. 


Ask the theatre you patronize to let you know when 
they show Paramount Pictures, or call up before you go. 
If they don’t show them, it’s easy enough to find one 
that does, and it’s certainly worth it because Paramount 
guarantees a good time. 


Paramount Picture it's the best 
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Paramount Personalities 
and their 
Paramount Pictures 


“Y 
YA 


THOMAS MEIGHAN 


who stars in 
Tin Gods 
Irish Luck 
The New Klondike 
The Man who Found Himself 








POLA NEGRI 
who stars in 
Good a Naughty 


The Crown of Lies 
A Woman of the World 





DOUGLAS MacLEAN 


who stars in 
That's My Baby 
Hold that Lion 
Seven Keys to Baldpate 





LOUISE BROOKS 


who appears in 


The Show Off 
A Social Celebrity 








It’s the Old Army Game 
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WINTER eve- 

ning to be 
complete needs a 
pan of apples and 
a cheerful fireside. 
My father was 
brought up among 
the old seedling 
orchards of New 
York state. He 
missed his apples 
sorely in the early 
days on the 
prairie. He talked 
so often with us of 
those old days with their household 
named varieties that I grew to almost 
know Mother’s apple, Catsheads, 
Pound Sweets, Grindstones, Stone 
Wall crabs, and Sheep Noses. At least, 
I grew up with a longing to see good 
apples growing with us. And now we 
realize that dream. This evening we 
are feasting on some fine red Delicious. 
So far they have been very satisfactory 
trees here in northern Iowa. In a month 
or so we will have King Davids. They 
are not quite as hardy with us as the 
Delicious, but grafted onto some old 
Haas trees they bear every year. One 
of their good features is that they never 
blow off the tree. They stick till you 
pick them. 








We have always wanted a fireplace 
to complete our dream but like lots of 
other desired but unessential things it 
will have to wait until our dollars are 
worth more, or we have lots more of 
them. Meanwhile it does no harm to 
dream. I have even the kind of wood 
in my mind that we shall burn, at 
special times at least. That is wild 
black cherry. It has a fragrance that is 
ahead of any incense. 


As I glanced over the manure spread- 
er the other day I was struck with the 
fact that little of the original machine 
is left. ’ I know it is getting old but we 
don’t part with our tools as junk nearly 
as quickly now as before the bubble 
broke. It is one of our standard make 
machines and a goodone. It has al- 
ways been efficient. Just a little more 
strength in a few places would have 
made it so much better. A machine is 
expected to wear out but to break 
under a working strain is proof of 
faulty construction. New models of 
machines by the same company are 
much better. Maybe the next genera- 
tion will get less training in repair work 
than we have had. 


There are still a few corn shows with 
us, but most of the old-time enthusiasm 
seems to have faded out of the game. 
When yield contests demonstrated that 
the pretty ear and the high yielding ear 
are not necessarily similar, farmers lost 
interest. Improvement in bushels per 
acre was what we were trying for all 
the time and when it was discovered 
that the show trail did not lead us that 
way, we took the one that did. Yield 
contests have already done more for 
the corn crop than all the corn shows 
ever did. Yet they served in their 
day for they started us out to do some- 
thing. 


Some day our hog breeding business 
will take a similar course. Already we 
see touches of it. A pedigree based on 
showyard winnings and high sale 

yrices of individuals has lost its glitter. 
The essential thing, the number of 
pounds of pork from a bushel of corn, 
is getting more emphasis. 


Squibs From A Farmer’s Notebook 


By GEORGE W. GODFREY 


Part of our Christmas program now 
is bringing in the tree. A tree from our 
own windbreak means so much to us. 
And then these poor, cramped little 
things in the market hardly compare 
with our own. Among our American 
white spruce we occasionally find one 
with a double tip. When these reach 
the right size, we have the finest 
Christmas tree from one of them and 
the other is helped by its removal. No 
one can bewail a loss there. 


People who do not believe in Santa 
Claus have my sympathy. I have a 
keen remembrance of an old lady with 
good. intentions but a mistaken idea 
who tried to tell us as lads in Sunday 
school that there was no real Santa 
Claus. We felt sorry for her because 
we had known all about Santa Claus 
for years. It was one of the finest 
games we played because our folks 

layed this one with us. Just as we 
ought Indians, captured train robbers, 
rode stick horses, or played house and 
supplied all the necessary people and 
equipment in our imagination, we had 
the best game of all in Santa Claus at 
Christmas and the fact of physical 
impossibilities of chimney descents and 
reindeer only added to the fun of it. 
Those who can’t play the Santa Claus 
game are awful old, no matter what 
their years. 


We have been parting with this 
season’s hog crop lately and are thank- 
ful that the cholera scourge this fall 
did not take them. There is no glory 
to us in the fact that they were vacci- 
nated, for it was solely a matter of luck 
that we had to get them treated at a 
time when serum was still available. 
Of course, we are vowing now that 
starting with a clean slate we are going 
to keep our pigs immunized each year. 
Very likely it will be like our gathering 
the seed corn early, yet I think we are 
gradually doing a little better in that. 


Whenever a drove of hogs, or a bunch 
of cattle or sheep go to market, I won- 
der if I have handled these in the best 
way to get the most out of them. Some 
times I know I have not, again I just 
doubt. It often recalls to me P. G. 
Holden’s good motto of trying to beat 
your own record instead of just feeling 
good at having outdone another. 


In our annual perusal of seed cata- 
logs, we have noticed for some time 
winter watermelons. Of course, we 
had to try them. | can’t say that I like 
them as well as a Peerless or Kleckley, 
but after the rest are all gone they taste 
pretty good. We did not have enough 
to determine how long they would keep. 


’ 


“Merry Christmas” carries more 
good cheer and joy than any other 
greeting. It is natural that it should. 


‘About all the cheer and joy that we 


find in this old world traces its begin- 
ning back to the first Christmas. The 
leaven that will leaven the whole lump 
has been quietly working in the world 
all these centuries and you see its 
fruits in a much more livable world. 
A hospital for crippled children sup- 
ported by the state is a mark of the 
growth of that leaven. Somehow it 
seems at the Christmas season like 
the spirit of kindliness and brotherly 
love takes possession for the time of 
all of us. On His birthday we pass along 
our good cheer without even thinking 
that He said, ‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, have ye done it unto me.” 
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PORTABLE GASOLINE ENGINE 

It is an advantage at times to have the 
farm engine portable. In that event the 
engine can be moved about the place 
permitting various work to be done at 
the most advantageous point. For ex- 
ample, the engine should be stationed 
near the house if it is desired to operate 
the washing machine by gasoline power. 
On the other hand, such an operation as 
grinding feed can be done to better ad- 
vantage and with less cost if near the 
barn or granary. 

A farmer residing in eastern Illinois, 
has solved this problem by equipping his 
gasoline engine with a truck. In this 
way the engine can be readily and quick- 
ly moved from place to place, the belt 
put on and the engine blocked back in 
ny with just the proper tension on the 
»elt in a very few minutes. The various 
machines requiring power from _ the 
engine are located in their most advan- 
tageous places and secured to suitable 
bases. Then sufficient space is left to 
permit belting up the engine. 

Should a washing be on hand, the 
engine is drawn around to the wash room 
and the belt applied thru a hole cut in 
the wall. Perhaps the next job is sup- 
plying power for the wood-saw. The 
engine is pulled around to the proper 
position and belted up Grinding feed, 
operating the grindstone and the many 
other power operations are handled in 
like manner without going to the ex- 
pense of moving the material to be proc- 
essed and thus eliminating considerable 
cost connected with these duties—C. C. 
H., Ill. 














CANE AND SUDAN AFTER OATS 


Julius Hansen of Washington county, 
Nebraska, believes in making any piece 
of land produce enough to pay a profit. 
Qats alone will usually fail to do this, he 
has found, so his rule -has been to sow 
sweet clover with the oats. But last 
year the spring was so dry that the sweet 
clover seeding failed, so Hansen looked 
about for another scheme. He hit upon 
a seeding after oats harvest of cane and 
sudan grass, and the results were remark- 
able. In the fall he had probably three 
tons to the acre of good hay to cut. 

After the oats were stacked the mix- 
ture of cane and sudan was put on at 
the rate of two bushels to the acre. 
About one-third of the mixture was 
sudan. It looked a little expensive at 
the time, but in the end it kept the oats 
land working, and it even paid a profit. 

Hansen believes that best good comes 
from the sudan and cane by cutting it 
before either heads out. Then there is 
little or no waste because of fibrous mat- 


ter.—G. R. H., Iowa. 





































































SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Take a tubeful of 
Texaco Motor Oil and 
let 1t stand in a glass of 
crushed ice and salt for 
twenty minutes. The 
temperature will go 
down to about zero. In- 
vert the tube. See how 
freely Texaco flows at 
this cold temperature. 


The first ten seconds cause more 
engine wear than many miles 


The first few hundred revolutions of your engine 
ona cold day are a critical test of your motor oil. 


The first ten seconds of speedy idling while 
warming up the engine and oil may cause more 
wear than many miles of driving. 


If the oil does not circulate freely and instantly, 
the metal-to-metal contacts have a rapidly de- 
structive effect. It is unwise and expensive to use 
an oil that will not stand the cold. 


Texaco Motor Oil flows readily, doing its duty 
at the first turn of the motor, regardless of tempera- 
ture, preventing this unnecessary wear. 


Texaco flows instantly 


It stands the zero pour test. It is 
the same fine lubricant at zero as 
at any normal engine temperature. 
The clean, clear, golden color of 
Texaco Motor Oil is the visible 
evidence of perfect freedom from all 
substances that would cause the oil 
to solidify in cold weather, and from 
all carbon forming impurities. 
The results—perfect lubrication, 
in a cold engine or hot; less wear; 


more power because compression 
is better; no heavy carbon deposits 
anywhere; no clogged valves or 
gummed plugs, sticking rings or 
piston head deposits; and a far 
longer life of maintained efhiciency 
before crankcase draining becomes 
necessary. 

Make it your invariable rule te 
stop at the Texaco Red Star and 
Green T. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S.A., Texaco Petroleum Products 
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of tive valve 


The improved Schrader No. 
880 Valve Cap is guaranteed air- 
tight up to 250 lbs. 

Over 100,000 dealers have been 
told about the water test shown 
above, and our startling guaran- 
tee. Ask your dealer. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc.,. BROOKLYN 
Chicago 


Toronto London 


a 
Five in the red 
metal box cost 


but 30c. 
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TO MAKE A SPARROW TRAP 

This sparrow trap is automatic and 
once the birds get inside, they cannot 
possibly get out again. This is because 
of a series of wires which swing one way 
but not the other, and form a trap door. 

Build a frame of strips one-half inch 
wide and one inch thick, upon a side 
board base a foot wide ana two feet long. 
Nail a strip along the bottom of the 
doorway and into this drive a row of 
small nails one-half inch apart, or even 
closer. 

Bend a number of straight wires of the 
proper length, to form eyelets in the 
upper ends. Run another straight wire 
thru these holes, then set this horizontal 
wire thru holes bored thru the twe front 
end uprights. The vertical wires then 
will fit between the spaced nails at the 
bottom. To prevent the wires from get- 
ting out of place, it may be necessary to 
place short lengths of metal tubing be- 
tween each wire at the top. 

The frame is then covered with wire 
screen. Bait in the form of grain or 
other food is placed within the trap. The 
birds gain entrance by pushing against 
the wires which will move inward with a 
very slight pressure—D. R. V., Nebr. 


A SKATE SHARPENER 
The best way to show yourself to ad- 
vantage on skates is to keep them sharp. 
While the skate which is hollow ground 
has an advantage over the flat ground 
skate, it is extremely hard to keep the 
curved blade sharp unless you go to a 

















man who specializes in sharpening skates. 
If you do this, it will cost you some- 
thing each time you have them sharp- 
ened. 

The sharpener shown does not hollow- 

grind your skates, but it does put a keen 
edge on the blade in a jiffy. It consists 
of a small, flat file sunk in a groove cut 
in the middle of one side of a block of 
wood two and one-half inches wide by 
seven inches long. This notch should be 
very slightly less in depth than the thick- 
ness of the file. The file is held in place 
by two narrow strips which are cut from 
a lath. The space between these strips 
should be just wide enough to admit the 
skate runner. 
* You can provide a small case for this 
sharpener out of heavy cloth and carry 
it in your pocket with you to the pond. 
—D. R. V., Nebr. 





The Yearbook of the United States | 


Department of Agriculture for 1925 is 
now being distributed. Besides the usual 
tables of statistics, considerable space is 
devoted to truck crops and fruit. A let- 
ter to your senator or representative or 
to the department at Washington, D. C.., 
will bring you a copy of this book, 
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live stock producers are 
prospering in the L. & N. 
served South because of 
the mild climate, the all- 
year growing season and 
the constantly increasing 
demand for their pro- 
ducts. 
unknown in most sections 


of the Southland, labor is 
plentiful and cheap, and 


Snow and ice are 


living conditions are ex- 
cellent and moderate in 
price. For full particu- 
lars about the Southland 
as a place to live and 
prosper, write to G. A. 
Park, today, General 
Immigration & Indus- 
trial Agt., Louisville & 
Nashville 

Railroad, , 

Dept. SF- , 
2, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
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HOW LONG DO SEEDS LIVE IN THE 
GROUND? 


Continued from page 14 


legumes whose seeds are used as food 
germinated after being: dugeup even afver 
only one year of buria 

Of the 107 species buried in 1902, 71 
grew in 1903 after 1 year; 61 grew in 1905 
after 3 years; 68 grew in 1908 after 6 
years; 69 grew in 1912 after 10 years; 50 
grew in 1918 after 16 years; and 51 grew 
in 1925 after 23 years. 

The fact that some grew in a year fol- 
lowing a failure to grow is explained by 
the very hard coats on some seeds which 
kept themfffrom responding to the ordi- 
nary germinating conditions in the green- 
house tests. This was soon discovered and 
corrected in subsequent tests by clipping 
the hard coats. 

Less than 15 percent of all the seeds in 
this test were able to sprout after this long 
period of time in the ground. It is signifi- 
cant that this 15 percent is largely weed 
seeds. The common burdock survived to 
the extent of 29 percent. The broad- 
leaved dock sprouted as high as 82 per- 
cent of the sample buried at 42 inches and 
59 percent of that buried at 8 inches. 
Sixty-five percent of lamb’s quarter grew, 
38 percent of mustard, and from 5 to 83 
percent of the plantains. Even the tobacco 
plant substantiates its reputation as a 
“weed” by having a viability of from 46 
to 56 percent. 

On the other hand, it is interesting to 
note that Kentucky bluegrass survived 
a long sleep to the extent of 10 to 18 pere 
cent; that 12 percent of the timothy seed 
of the greatest depth was able to grow; 
and that 6 percent of clover lived. 

When we note that of the 107 different 
kinds of seeds buried for future testing, 
only 69 species had any life at all in them 
after so short a time as 10 years and that 
the number rapidly decreased from then 
on, we may feel certain that the claims of 
certain exploiters of wheat and other 
cereals from the tombs of the Egyptians 
are fabulous. 

There are no authenticated records of 
the germination of cereal grains of any 
great age, according to the investigators of 
the United States department of agricul- 
ture. 

That 15 percent of the test seeds 
sprouted after a quarter of a century under 
ground furnishes knowledge upon which 
the farmer can base his activities for con- 
trolling weeds in his fields. 

Most persons do not realize what an 
enormous number of seeds are produced 
by even a single weed. The number, of 
course, varies with different species, but 
most kinds produce from 100 to several 
thousand to each plant. Some weeds, 
such as wild carrot, burdock, and sow 
thistle, turn loose 20,000 or more seeds 
per plant. 

That many of the seeds scattered on the 
fields do not germinate at once, but wait 
for a favorable time is no doubt the basis 
for the old saying, “One year’s seeding 
makes seven years’ weeding.” In the light 
of these tests, it might be revised to “a 
quarter of a century’s weeding,” or even 
longer. 

Plowing under, it would seem, is worse 
than useless for weeds that have gone to 
seed. Each plowing brings buried seed to 
he top and tucks others nicely away for 
some future day. No normal crop rotation 
is long enough to effect the complete 
eradication of really persistent weeds, 
either. 

The evident futility of plowing under 
weeds that have gone to seed does not 
lessen the importance, however, of plowing 
them under before. 

To the scientist, the relative pernicious- 
ess of the various weeds is important. It 
inishes a more intelligent ground for 
eed laws. The long-lived ones can be 
etter guarded against. Seed grain con- 
taminated with weed seeds can be dealt 
with according to its desserts, 
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The gift that is a hundred gifts 
— Kohler Electricity 


‘“‘AFTER using our Model D, 1500-watt Kohler plant for three years I wish to 
state that it has proven very, very satisfactory. I started in using about 1000 
watts in lighting the chicken houses, and am now crowding the plant to maxi- 
mum capacity for about four hours a day. 
**The repair cost has been very light. I have bought four spark plugs, one fan belt, 
and one or two small breaker points. That has been my total cost for repairs in : 
three years—a most remarkable record. I certainly recommend the Kohler 
Automatic for all poultry raisers and farmers.’’ 
(Signed) A. L. McCollum, Prop., Hillcrest Poultry Farm, Action, Ind. 








F Kohler Electricity is coming The Kohler Automatic deliv- 

to your house this Christmas, _ ers its current, full-powered, di- 
it will bring you, not one gift, rect from the generator, elimi- 
but a hundred. For electricity nating the usua aihicae batteries. 
is like Aladdin’s Lamp, It gives you far-carry- 
which needs but to be ing 110-volt current, 
rubbed to bring you city standard, enabling 
what you ask. ou to use standard 

When the powerful amps and appliances. 
Kohler Automatic Elec- And itis fully automatic 
tric Plant is your obe- —you turn on any lamp 
dient servant you have or appliance, just as if 
brilliant, unflickering you were in the city, and 
lights wherever you in a twinkling the 
want them. You can Kohler-patented auto- 





Kohler Automatic ° ° 
have a ceaseless flow of Model D matic switch and the 


power for pumping 1%©-watt; 110-voltD.C. automobile-type start- 
water;forsweepingand dusting; ing battery set the current 
to take the place of weary bend- flowing. 

ing over washtubs. You can Investigate the different Kohler 


a Ss. one for 
have heat for electric irons and Autom: gn ages : Liga it an ii 
f, hI ie t} lectri you, not high priced, and so on : 
or such 1UXUTIes aS The CLECtrIC = terms to suit you. Mail coupon be- ; 
toaster or coffee percolator. low for booklet. . 
Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. + Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES : ‘ 
ATLANTA, GA.« eee ec ecceces 84 North Pryor St. MEW YORK, WM. Vic. cccsccscces 20 West 46th St. 
BOSTON, MASS.....+.++.+«- 445 C S&t., South Boston GERAIE, Tb a.deeeccccceceese 1907 Farnam St, 
CHICAGO, ELL. 2c cc ccc ccccons . - Tribune Tower PHILADELPHIA, PA... .7603-7679 North 32nd St. 
DETROIT, MICH.......+++-. « » 3S Parsons St. PITTSBURGH, PA. -s-ccccccsccs 401 Penn Ave. 
HOUSTON, TEX..........-2317-1319 Texas Ave. RICHMOND, VA... Wat 120 W. Grace St, : 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. . . 337 North Penna ivania St. ST. LOUIS, MOV... 524-526 Arcade Bidg. ie 
KANSAS CITY, MO..... 1113 Wyandotte St. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF t....544 dnd St. ; 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF...... 1100 Santa Fe Ave. SEATTLE, WASH. 1 Mercer St. ps 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 1100 Nicollet Ave. LONDON, ENGLAND..... 216 Great Portland 8¢ a 


KOHLER oF KOH LER 


cAutomatic Electric Plants -110 Volt D.C. 


No Storage Batteries 
oar seeeeseseseseeesess Vf Peg F THIS co UPO N cceecesesecnsnssseseses 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis., U. S. A. Gentlemen: Please send me your new 36-page 
book about Kohler Automatic Electric Plants. 





Name... its _... Street or R. F. D. : 
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“BATTERY LEAKAGE 

"T ROUBLE is sometimes caused in a re- 

ceiver by the leakage of electricity from 
the batt@ryto ground. When a wooden 
batter¥= béx: is used, it sometimes be- 
comes soaked with acid from the charg- 
ing opération or from $pilling the acid 
when the solution is being tested. It is 
possible to detect this voltagé by means 
of a voltmeter and sometimes is enough 
to cause noises in the speaker due to the 
vee of the current thru the leakage 
path. 

When the battery is located in the 
basement on a cement floor, leakage is 
very likely to occur. W hat ‘has been 
said about the A battery also applies to 
the B storage battery. The tendency to 
cause leakage of electricity is still greater 
in this case because the voltage is higher. 
Here leakage often occurs between -cells 
as well as to the ground: 

The~.solution of. the: difficulty .is to 
keep the tops of the cells clean and dry 
at all times and have the batteries set 
on an insulating tray of some kind. Rub- 
ber mats may be obtained, or if. the 
owner wants to go to @ little more ex- 
pense, a glass tray may be. used. Where 
the batteries aré continuously covered 
with aeid and dirt the leakage may take 
away about ten percent of the effective 
volume of the receiver—K. B. H. 


FOUR USES FOR RADIO 


“Our radio has become the most useful 
addition that has been made to our home 
life in a reat many years.’’ That is the 
way H. Griffin, a thrifty farmer in 
western Ohio answered me when I asked 
concerning his radio. 

He told me that it took the family some 
time to work out the real uses of the radio 
in their home. At first they considered it 
to be a curiosity and a wonder machine. 
They marveled when they got Havana or 
Los Angeles, just like the rest of us have 
done with our first machines. 

Now the radio has resolved itself into 
four distinct uses. Of those uses Griffin 


course, we don’t use market reports every 
day like we do the weather forecasts, yet 
when the time approaches when .we are 
~about ready to sell grain or livestock, we 


want to know how prices are trending. We ' 


can get this morning, noon or night. This 
we do and govern our selling accordingly.” 

“fhe Griffin family uses the radio for 
the purpose of securing entertainment. 
The members of the household are really 
home-loving folks They would rather be in 
their own comfortable home than driving 
to the nearby town or city in search of 
diversion and amusement. Their radio 
makes it possible for them to carry out 
their heart’s desire in this respect. 

The fourth use is sermons. This is 
especially appreciated by the older mem- 
bers of the family, Griffin says. I asked 
him .if the Sunday morning sermon has 
a tendency to keep the family from going 
to church. He replied, ‘‘No, it is more 
likely to arouse our desire to go to church 
where we can take some part in the serv- 
ice ourselves.’”-—H. E. M., Ind. 


BETTER BUY A CHOKE COIL 

Will you please give me instructions 
for making a “choke coil’”’ to. be used in 
connection: with a by-pass condenser for 


the purpose of keeping “B” battery - 


ar out of the loud speaker. I am using 
ts of “B” battery.—R. P. F., Kan. 


The construction of a.choke coil for use 
in aloud speaker filter is scareely possible « 
by. the home constructor. Such a coil re- | 


quires about four thousand turns of ex; 
tremely fine wire wound on a large iron 
core which is opened by an air gap to 
prevent saturation. It will cost you less 
and be more satisfactory to purchase one 
of the many excellent chokes now on the 
market. However, with only 90 volts of 
“B” battery you should hardly need a 
filter for your speaker, especially if « u 
are using 8 a “C” battery to keep the pla 
current lower 


LOCAL INTERFERENCE 


I bought a five-tube set last winter 
and it has always had a scratching, snap- 
ping sound, with the exception of about 
a dozen times. Sometimes it is so loud 
that it drowns out. all other. sounds and 
sometimes just interrupts once in a while 

















Clifford Farmer sent us this proof that farmers are interested in radio and 
world series games, too 


places weather reports first. He says that 
as a farmer, practically every day’s work 
is dependent upon the weather. He has 
found that weather forecasts are reliable 
and that he has been able to make his 
farm work more efficient since he has 
listened to the weather prediction each 
day. It has enabled him to plow and to 
plant more satisfactorily. At harvest time 
he has been better enabled to save his 
grain and his hay. 

“Giving us the markets is another plac e 
where the radio helps,” said Griffin. ‘Of 


during the evening. There is no sound 
if I disconnect my aerial but if I connect 
this and disconnect my ground, it is 
there. My aerial is 35 feet high and 
runs straight north. My lead-in is a 
rubber-covered wire and is held away. 
from the pole and the house by two in- 
sulators made for this purpose. I have 
tightened all my connections and tried 
changing my tubes. Can you help me 
out with my trouble?—R. S., Minn. 
There seems to be no doubt but that 
your trouble is due to some outside in- 
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duction. If you live near a factory or 
shop which uses any électrical. motors, 
the trouble might be caused by dirty 
brushes on the motors. Is your aerial 
near any wires—either. power wires or 
telephone? Tf so, move it as far away 
from them as possible. A leaky trans- 
former within a dozen miles on a power 
line would cause your trouble. General- 
ly, the power companies are glad’ to get 
reports of this kind and will cooperate 
in hunting’ down the trouble. Your set 
is all right and your aerial seems quit: 
satisfactory but’ your ground should be 
deeper. Better drive a ten-foot pipe be- 
fore the ground freezes. That will hel; 
in bringing in the stations, but will not 
affect the noise you report. 

If you will let us know what wires are 
anywhere near-your aerial, we might b 
able to help you locate the source of the 
interference —A. G. W. 








ANY TROUBLE? 


Let our radio expert help you. 
A. G» Woolfries, who is connected || 
with a large broadcasting station, || 
has already helped many of our || 
readers. We want you to enjoy the 
good things offered by the broad- || 
casting stations this, winter. There 
is no charge for this help. Just give || 
as many details as possible. | 

















GETTING THE MOST FROM BAL- 
LOON TIRES 


Balloon tires with their low pressure 
have proved easier to keep in running 
condition when badly worn than high 
ene tires, according to S. A. Farmer, 

issouri farmer, who uses a car and a 
light truck many miles each day in han- 
dling his 300-acre farm. He always dis- 
carded high pressure tires when a cut or 
a badly worn spot appeared, because a 
“blowout” was sure to cause a delay 
when the car or truck was needed. Now, 
with balloon tires, a real blowout is a 
thing of the past for the low pressure 
will allow the inner tube to show thru 
the casing without blowing out. 

But in repairing cuts and worn places 
in these low pressure tires, Farmer has 
found that a hard, stiff blowout patch 
such as he always used with the old style 
tires is injurious to the casing. The side- 
walls of the balloon tire are very soft 
and flexible and to stiffen a section will 
eause extra wear at that point. He has 
found the best inner boot available to be 
several layers of an old inner tube. Un- 
less the hole is extremely large these 
layers of live rubber will hold the tube 
in place and will not hinder the flexibil- 
ity of the tire. 

As a reliner for worn balloons, he uses 
an old-inner tube, split the entire length, 
with the valve stem removed and slipped 
between the inner tube and casing. Old 
high pressure tires placed inside of bal- 
loons as reliners will not prove satisfac- 
tory, he says. “For country roads I con- 
sider balloon tires will double the mileage 
from the same quality high pressure 
tires,” he said, “mainly because they can 
be used until they are thoroly worn out 
before discarding.”—C. F., Mo. 


DAMAGES FOR BURNED MEADOW 


A recent decision of the St. Louis 
court of appeals draws attention to th 
point that it is now settled law, in Mis- 
souri at least, that the measure of dam- 
ages recoverable against one for negli- 
gently burning another’s meadow is the 
cost of reseeding, plus the rental valu 
of the land for the period during which 
the owner will be deprived of crops of 
hay by reason of the fire—A. L. H. S. 

“Quack Grass,” farmers’ bulletin No 
1307, United States department of agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C, 
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ATWATER KEN 
RADI 


‘Make it a 
305 day 


6 hristmas © 


gilts. W hat le ning ¢ 1 don’t have to | 
solicitude, what sacrifice y rep thing within range 
resent! And, alas! How quickly they are for- turn the One Dial 
gotten unless tl ey fill more than a fleetir Z devices with 
need. programs 
But Radio is never forgotten. It brings hap- 
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Christmas Gifts that are remembered and used when all others are forgotten 
THE FEW ILLUSTRATED ABOVE INCLUDE: 
1 Forks in a blue sateen lined gift box Modern Home Silver Set (in centre) in 
per set $4.80 medium knives, with stainless steel bla 


6 table spoons, 6 tea spoons, and a but 
|l—26 pieces on a removable pad in 


OIxX 


Bird Carving Set, with stainless steel blade knife in gift box 
per set $3.75 shel 

tter Spreaders in sateen lined gift box per set $4.40 Polychrome Serving Tray 

| tor serving many other dishes each $2.90 Gravy Ladle in gift box 

Many other beautiful gifts that last, at various prices from 65c up. 


The gifts illustrated above are in Triumph Pattern. Your dealer can supplya large variety in Triumph, Mayfair and La France Patlerns. 


Six B 
each 
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Pushing the Fruit Limit Farther North 


New Varieties That Answer the Purpose 
By L. S. GOODE 


took scores of years to convince them that they could 

not grow successfully the European wine grapes in their 
new home. When the settlers who opened up the northern and 
northwestern parts of the Mississippi valley, the cold plains 
regions, moved in, they brought apple trees, pears and plums 
from their old homes, only to see them die. Repeated plantings 
convinced them that their new home was one ill-adapted to fruit 
growing, even for home use, and so it was not long before no 
more fruit plants were set out. 

But the early colonists wanted grapes, and so they turned to 
the native grapes, and from the native grapes was developed 
a great industry, with varieties of gra such as the 
Concord, Moore, and the many other varieties that are 
grown in the United States where the European 
grape cannot be grown. In like manner the 
settlers of the plains my wanted fruit, and 
so they are obtaining fruit, in part even as 
the colonists obtained their grapes=from 
the wildings native to the country. One 
of the outstanding scientists who is work- 
ing on this problem is Dr. N. E. Hansen 
of the South Dakota state agricultural 
college. I spent a very enjoyable day 
with Dr. Hansen last fall, and he showed 
me many of the fruits which have been 
developed, and many of the fruits from 
which he was making selections for further 
development. He had just 
returned from a trip to the 
Black Hills for sandcherries. 
Today the Hansen hybrids, 
with their sandcherry blood, 
are known wherever hardy 
fruits are necessary in this 
country and Canada. 

On the same trip I visited 
the Minnesota experimental 
grounds and it was interest- 
ing to note the wide variety 
of fruits that are being grown 
to make possible the selection 
of perfectly hardy fruits for 


West the early colonists came over to the new world, it 


























tivation, and the selection in turn of the more desirable seedlings 
of the native fruit. 

Probably no plant breeder has ever captured the popular fancy 
so thoroly as Burbank. But Mr. Burbank has worked for mild 
climates, and Hansen and Budd and Beach have had for their 
goal the pushing of the fruit limits farther and farther into the 
North. There is no question but that their work is achieving 
results. 

New introductions from foreign lands have meant work for the 
agricultural explorer. The work of an agricultural explorer is 
adventurous in its nature. It is dangerous many times. It is 

interesting, always, for the man who is inter- 

ested in that work. Thru the work of the 

agricultural explorer it has been pos- 
sible to get much that we have 
never had before. Of course, the 
northern farmer cannot have 
orange trees and lemon trees 
or banana trees in his farm 
orchard, but the northern 
limit has been moved far 

to the north for peaches, 
still farther to the north for 
apples, and far far into the 
north for many of the fruits 
because of the agricultural 
explorer. And the limit is not 
reached yet. The work has 
required on the part of Dr. 

Hansen trips into Canada, ten of 
them in the last five years, some of 
them beyond the end of steel and on into 
the wastes beyond. It has required trips 
into the Orient, up into Manchuria, Siberia, 
always on the lookout for something better 
for folks back home. 

In this work it has been a part of the day’s 
duty to take chances with cholera epidemics, 
with bands of bandits, with cold and ex- 
posure. 

But all this effort would accomplish noth- 
ing unless it was directed. It is thru careful 
plant breeding, careful selection, that im- 








the northern regions. 

But these are not the only 
extensive projects for the 
purpose. Years ago Professor 
J. L. Budd imported the 
Russian varieties of won & 
apples, many of which may be found in the orchards of Iowa and 
Minnesota and other places where hardy apples must be grown 
if apples are to be grown at all. Gulertenetele some of these old 
Russian varieties Were not the finest in the world so far as quality 
is concerned, but certainly they have added much to the pros- 
pects of hardier and hardier varieties for northern conditions. 

Professor Budd was assisted in much of his work by Hansen, 
and it is only natural that Hansen should have become intensely 
interested in carrying forward the work toward hardy varieties 
for northern climes. 

Other work conducted along scientific lines for similar purpose 
was that of the late Professor Beach of the lowa state experiment 
station, and today the work of breeding hardier fruit is being 
carried on in Iowa with experimental orchards at the experiment 
station and at Charles City. 

In the final analysis, three methods of approach have been 
utilized in the attempt to get the hardy desirable fruits’ First, 
plants have been introduced from other parts of the world where 


conditions are characteristically extremely severe, so far as 
winter and summer temperatures are concerned. In the second 
place, there has been the effort towards breeding high quality 
and desirable varieties by crossing the more desirable high quality 

ling in hardiness, with less desirable, but 


apples or other fruits lac 
extremely hardy 
fruits, in the ho 
that the highly de- 
sirable combination 
of extreme hardiness 
with extremely high 
quality and produc- 
tiveness could be ob- 
tained. In the third 
place, there has been 
the attempt to ob- 
tain high quality de- 
sirable fruit by selec- 
tion of the better na- 
tive fruits, their cul- 


Above is a Minnesota tree that is bending under 
its load of apples 





provement is to be expected. The results of 
this careful plant breeding and selection is 
shown in the apple variety Anoka. For a 
single example, it is a case of going far with 
the crab, a case of getting the delightful 
McIntosh flavor with the hardiness of the 
crab. This Anoka, by the way, is a sort of a pony built tree, it 
gets to a certain size and from then on it bears and bears. The 
day I was with Dr. Hansen he received a letter from Manitoba, 
away up in Canada, where it was being grown without the loss of 
an inch of wood growth. That is hardiness for you. This is a 
family orchard tree, not a commercial orchard variety. This is a 
tree for the home place. It is bearing in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota. It bears in North Dakota, and from the very favorable 
apple regions of Massachusetts reports come that it is bearing 
vigorously. Those of you who have a bent for scientific horti- 
cu - % will be interested in the fact that it bears on one-year-old 
wood. 

At one place in Minnesota I stopped at a little orchard where 
the family was picking fruit that looked like plums. I asked them 
what they called it and they said that the fruit was some of the 
hybrid-sandcherries, the only thing they had on the place that 
bere year in and year out almost without fail. One familiar with 
the sandcherry as it grows wild would hardly have recognized the 
fruit. It was large, large enough for a plum. In fact, the name 
Bane on could hardly have been applied to it, for the fruit was 
so large. 

I spoke to Dr. Hansen about this little experience and he said 
that there was no question but what selection could be carried to 
a int where the 
fruit would no longer 
be a cherry, but 
would have to be 
called a “plum,” so 
far as size is con- 
cerned. He has ob- 
tained sandcherries 
up to one inch in size 
by straight selection 
and he has obtained 
this increased size 
with smaller pits, too. 

Along with this 
(Continued on page 32 



































































































Don’ tPay 


for 


4 Months 


We willsend you an Olde Tan Metal-to-Metal . 
Harness—and you need not pay us a cent for 
4 months. You have a 30 days’ Free Trial—with- 
out the slightest obligation to buy unless 
satisfied. Use this harness as if it were your 
own and put it to every test. If not satisfied, 
send it back at our expense. If satisfied, 
pay us nothing until four months after you 
receive the harness. 

Olde Tan heey = Gy 
eeching Harness With Back Pads 
Nine Other Models 










Write at once for the seniaitiahiie story of of 
this famous Olde Tan Harness. Olde 
is made extra heavy, of only the strongest 
hides, perfectly tanned, and has the “Buckle- 
less Buckle,” which is far stronger than the 
ordinary buckle, and cannot slip. These 
features alone give Olde Tan marvelous 
strength and durability—but, in addition, 
many more years have been added to its 
life by Metal-to-Metal construction at every 
int of greatest strain and friction—making 
it the harness supreme! 


4 ed 
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One of the many places at which Metal-to-Metal 
reinforces Olde Tan 


**Not a Cent for Repairs!"’ 


So writes Lewis Hunt, Prescott, Kas., after 
3% years’ use, and he adds, “If Thad to buy 
100 more sets they would all be Olde Tan. 

“4 years and ae R gel writes 

Grady, Wall, So. D “A runaway, witha 
corn binder, cut off three fence posts and 
four telephone poles—and we have proof 
nethieg ripped or tore on the harness.” 

—C.W.Schubbe, Elgin, Ill. If you want a 
harness you can depend on—get Olde Tan! 


Mail Coupon for 
Free Catalog! 


Do it now! A poor harness is dear at any 
price! If your harness breaks duwn during 
spring work, the delay may cost you many 
times the price of Olde Tan. So don’t wait! 
Get it NOW! Remember—30 days’ free 
trial, $7.50 per month. Or nothing to pay 
for 4 months, if you prefer. But you must 


act quick! Write for free book TODAY! 


‘== BABSON BROS., Dept.25-19 =" 4 

2843 W. 19th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me free your Olde Tan Harness Book 
telling all about your Don’t Pay for 4 Months offer 
on Olde Tan Harness. 


Print your name and address plainly 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 








GREEN WOOD AND BROKEN BACKS 


Did you ever straighten up to get the 
kinks out of your back after several 
hours’ hard work on the wood pile, and 
wonder why in the.name of Paul Bunyan 
the folks used so much wood? To be sure, 
the stuff is green, but it saws easier in 
such a condition, and ought to be just as 
good. But is it? 

If a chunk of red oak weighs, let us say, 
a hundred pounds when green, it will 
weigh sixty-six pounds when dry. What 
has been lost? Anything which will heat 
the house or cook the dinner? No! Just 
thirty-four pounds of the stuff that 
quenches fire—water. It is a sure shot 
that the greater the proportion of water, 
the less the amount of heat, for every drop 
of water must be evaporated before the 
net heat value of the wood can be real- 
ized. Just remember, that for every cord 
of green wood burned, 1,500 pounds of 
water must be converted into steam before 
the wood can burn freely. <A cubic foot 
of green oak weights 64-pounds, 22 pounds 
of which is water. 

What is the answer? Season the wood 
thoroly before using. Also, don’t blame 
the town folks for wanting seasoned wood. 
Suppose it costs $3 per cord or one thou- 
sand kinks in your back to cut the fuel 
and a cord of green wood lasts three weeks, 
whereas it would last a month if dry, isn’t 
it easy to figure the difference and make 
your choice? Most folks will at least make 
a New Year’s resolution to cut the fuel 
wood a year ahead, and cease to crab at 
mother because the wood box is always 
empty. 

Some day when there is a temptation to 
quit fooling with wood for fuel, and buy 
coal, just remember that one cord of dry 
oak is equal in heating value to 1,700 
pounds of coal. Probably you are making 
good money by working up the thinnings 
from the woodlot into firewood and cer- 
tainly you are improving the condition of 
the stand and saving timber, both of which 
are well worthwhile.—R. D. C., Wis. 


POTATOES, EARLY AND LATE, 
RETURN LARGE PROFITS 


William C. Myers, an Indiana vege- 
table grower, grows early potatoes for 
market each year. “I have been able to 
secure an average yield of around one 
hundred fifty bushels per acre and at four 
to six dollars a barrel this has been a very 
profitable crop.”’ 

Early potatoes always bring good prices 
in the cornbelt and there is little danger 
of there being an oversupply. .They come 
on at a time when there is little competi- 
tion with southern potatoes and before 
potatoes are ready to-ship in from the 
north. 

Certain essentials are absolutely neces- 
sary for success. Of these the first is seed 
stock. Certified Early Ohios this year 
have doubled the yield over common seed 
stock. A Spencer county farmer secured 
475 bushels of potatoes off of one and 
three-fourths acres from certified seed, 
while a Starke county man has a record 
which shows thirty bushels per acre more 
from certified than from ordinary seed. 
For clay loams and heavier types of soil 
farmers should plant certified Early 
Ohios, but for the lighter sandy soils it is 
possible to get excellent results from certi- 


certified seed should be used. This often 
will be the turning point between success 





and failure. 
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Next to seed is soil. Select light sandy 


soil for early potatoes, if possible, and 
enrich this with twenty-five loads of 
manure per acre. The richest soil is needed 
and this needs the extra added fertility. 
This soil should be fall plowed or at the 
earliest time in the spring. Break ground 
eight to ten inches deep if possible and 
thoroly pulverize the soil. Potatoes 
should be treated with corrosive sub- 
limate, placed in a light room where they 
will not sprout for a couple of weeks, and 
planted as soon as it is possible to get the 
ground ready and get them in. At least 
fifteen bushels of seed per acre is needed. 
Pieces the size of an egg are cut and 
dropped a foot apart in rows thirty to 
thirty-six inches apart. Frequent shallow 
level cultivation is essential thruout the 
growing season. All bugs must be de- 
stroyed by poison. It is desirable to spray 
with bordeaux mixture two times if this 
can be done thoroly. 

Late potatoes are usually profitable 
when properly grown. ae must be 
lanted on the richest piece of land on the 
fa rm, preferably a clover sod further en- 
riched by applying, during the winter, 
twenty-five ate of manure per acre. 
The ground should be plowed early and 
deep, and from fifteen to twenty-five 
bushels of certified Rurals planted not 
earlier than the first of June. If the pota- 
toes are treated, green sprouted, and given 
level shallow eitrvatiod. three-hundred- 
bushel yields may be had.—F. C. G. 


A FIELD GARDEN 

Roy Ahrens of Marshall county, Iowa, 
is of the belief that if a garden is worth- 
while at all, it is worth having a good 
one. He also figures on how to obtain 
the very best production with the least 
amount of time and effort. 

If you should pass by his farm of sev- 
eral hundred acres, you would notice a 
square area in a cornfield near the farm- 
house where the greenery is not nearly 
so tall as the surrounding corn. This is 
what Ahren’s calls his “sunken garden.” 
For several years he has reserved such a 
spot for the family garden, caring for the 
ground in the spring in the same manner 
as the corn land, planting rows of the 
various vegetables in sections to permit 
of cultivation along with the corn. 

This eliminates practically all hand 
work, except planting and harvesting. 
“Tt’s such an easy method,” said Roy, “I 
just include enough for several town 
friends who drive out occasionally with 
picnic baskets of food, inviting us to 
have a meal with them, and who return 
home with baskets of vegetables that we 
never miss. 

“When I started this garden plot it 
was to save time, and keep Mrs. Ahrens 
out of the garden; but I never dreamed 
of such a social exchange as it has 
brought about.”—M. G. G., Iowa. 


WHY MOUND PEACH TREES? 


Too often we use this or that farm 
practice without knowing why we do it. 
A man came into the office of County 
Agricultural Agent Nugent (Indiana) 
and told of a trip to Evansville a couple 
of weeks before. On his return trip he 
had noticed that the commercial peach 
growers in the vicinity of Vincennes and 
Oaktown had placed little mounds of 
earth around their trees, Thinking this 
must be a good practice if used by these 
growers, he had placed similar mounds 
of earth around his peach trees when he 
returned home, but had not used the 
PDB material before making the mounds. 
He was in the county agent’s office to 
inquire as to why he had done it. He 
was unfamiliar with the PDB treatment 
for the peach tree borer, and without at- 
tempting first to learn the reason for this 
practice, he had put mounds of soil about 
the base of his trees, supposedly as the 
commercial growers had done.—J. J. D. 
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Something New 


in Iractors! 


HE FARMALL, true to its name, handles all the usual farm 
power jobs with complete success and in addition fits the 
need for a tractor that will plant and cultivate corn, cotton, 


and other row crops. 


The FARMALL can be used with much of the regular horse- 
drawn equipment already on your farm—harrows, drills, planters, 
mowers, binders, etc. In addition, itcan be fitted with the FARMALL 
2row cultivator, mower, tractor-binder, etc. It will plant 25 to 50 
acres of corn a day, depending on whether 2 or 4-row planter is used. 


Its steady power and ease of control insure 
straight rows and unusually perfect cross 
checking. With the FARMALL 2-row cul- 
tivator one man can cultivate 15 to 25 acres 
a day, depending on speed and conditions. 

At all other farm power operations— 
drawbar, belt, power-takeoff— the FARM- 
ALL challenges comparison with other 
tractors of its size. The FARMALL brings 
special advantages to hay making. When 
equipped with the simple 7-ft. FARMALL 
power-drive mower, it will cut 20 to 25 
acres a day. 

You have been looking for a tractor to 
use on all farm power work, and all crops 
—here it is! Tell the McCormick-Deering 
dealer you want to see and handle the 
all-purpose FARMALL, 


INTERNATIONAL Harvester Company 


f America 
606 So. Michigan Ave. ae sod) 


Chicago, Illinois 





McCORMICK? DEERING 


FARMALL 








Dolph White’s 
Experience — 


ERE is what the FARMALL 
did (up to June 18) for 
Dolph T. hite, Glen- 
wood, Ind., who for several years 
had operateda 187-ACRE FARM 
with an 8-16 TRACTOR and 6 
HORSES and a HIRED MAN 


Last spring he bought a FARM- 
ALL with cultivating and mow- 
ing attachments, sold 4 horses and 
the 8-16, and went to work. He 
plowed 80 acres of corn ground 
74 inches deep, disked, culti- 
packed, and dragged thoroughly, 
making a seed bed impossible to 
make with any 5-horse team. He 

lanted the 80 acres of corn ina 
a= days with the FARMALL. 
With the mower attachment on 
the FARMALL he cut his hay 
crop. He did his own chores 
and was feeding 65 head of hogs 
and a herd of cattle. Just before 
his corn came up he put a culti- 

packer and rotary hoe behind 
the FARMALL and went over 
30 to 40 acres a day, perfecting 
the surface. When the corn was 
4 inches tall he went over it twice 
again with rotary hoe only. 
When the corn was9 to 12 inches 
high he began qin 20 
acres a day with the FARM 
and cultivating attachment. 

In the meantime Dolph White 
had used his 2 remaining horses 
6 yen . vend used a hired man 
3 days o HE ESTIMATED 
HIS SAVING IN CROP PRO- 
DUCTION, IN HORSE FEED 
AND IN HIRED HELP, THIS 
YEAR ALONE, TO BE OVER 
$500. All because of the 
FARMALLI 
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Saxo for our free illustrated farm 
book, all about construction of farm 
buildings; how to judge,compareand 
select lumber; howto get the greatest 
value from your lumber. Chuck full 
of helpful information, pictures and 
diagrams. Clip the coupon below and 
mail today. 







This FREE 
book is filled 
with practical 
ideas. 


Paste this 
coupon onl¢ 
government 
postal 


CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
695 Call Bldg. « San Francisco 


Please send me your free book on lumber and farm 
buildings. 


Name 





Street or R. F. D. 





Post Office 














WONDERFUL country e¢alls you! A country 

where neither biting blizzards nor sultry sum- 

mers ever visit; where flowers bloom, birds 
sing, crops grow, and men enjoy life from June to 
June. God gave New Bern a gentle sea breeze to 
fan away the heat of summer, the tepid Gulf 
Stream to word off the icy hand of winter, and set 
it amid the most enchanting scenery on the Ate 
lantic seaboard. Rich in natural resources, basking 
in the light of historical significance, offering un- 
usual agricultural advantages, the New Bern sece 
tion is open to the man who can appreciate its 
opportunities and who wants to really LIVE. 


Advantages: 

Warm winters, cool summers, Fertile soil, pure 
water. All-year grazing for cattle. Wealth of good 
roads and waterways. Two good co ting an 
roads. Spiendid market for airy and T Trucking 
products. Low-priced lands. Fine Schools, Churches, 
and neighbors—but get the whole story. Write for 
it now, mentioning Successful Farming. 
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PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t risk 
delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
modet for instructions or write for FREE book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Inven- 
tion" form.No charge for information on how to 
proceed. Communications strictly confidential. 
Prompt, careful, efficient service. Clarence A. 
O’Brien, Rezistered Patent Attorney, 64-¥ 
Security Bank Building, (directly across 
street from Patent Office) Washington, D. 
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WHY HONEY GRANULATES 


Did you ever see honey that had 
“turned to sugar?” 

Many consumers have the idea that 
honey which granulates or crystalizes is 
mixed with sugar or otherwise adulter- 
ated. As a matter of fact granulation is 
a good indication of the purity of honey. 
Indeed, in some sections of America the 
housewife insists on granulated honey, 
believing it is not pure unless it does 
granulate. 

Some kinds of honey, for example al- 
falfa honey, granulate more readily than 
some others. Granulation is caused by 
chilling or alternately chilling and warm- 


-ing of honey and in some places is pre- 


ferred to liquid honey. This is certainly 
true: for consumers who wish honey for 
use as a spread on hot biscuits and the 
like, for such honey retains the flavor 
and aroma of the flower from which it 
was gathered without the stickiness of 
the liquid honey. 

Granulated honey can be returned to 
its liquid condition by slightly heating 
in a warm water bath—J. J. D. 





PUSHING’~THE FRUIT LIMIT 
FARTHER NORTH 
Continued from page 29 
selection, the matter of quality and flavor 
has not been forgotten, and the bitterness 
is being taken out of the sandcherry. By 
reason of the long careful years of work, 
the folks on the most northern of wheat 
ranches can now expect to eat fresh 
“cherry” pie. 

While straight selection has gone far, 
hybridizing or crossing the sandcherry 
with the Japanese plum has given highly 
desirable hybrids, such as the Opata, and 
the Sapa. 

The Hanska, Kaga, and Tokata, are 
from crosses of the Chinese apricot and the 
wild plum, and these have firm flesh with 
high flavor. Their firmness makes the 
fruit extremely desirable for canning, and 
makes it possible for the farm housewife 
even in those northern limits of fruit 
growing, to have delicious canned fruit 
or the whole family right thru the winter. 
Crosses have been made of the Manitoba 
native plums and the Japanese plums of 
various sorts which have resulted in such 
varieties as the Cree, and the Ojibway. 

While there is no question but what the 
development of an apple of extreme hardi- 
ness is the most important of the orchard 

roblems tackled, the development of 

ardiness in other fruits is not overlooked. 
Gooseberries, grapes and pears have re- 
ceived their share of attention. 

Fruit is not the only thing that northern 
farm folks need. They need trees and 
shrubs and vines with which to beautify 
their home surroundings, and these, too, 
have received attention from the experi- 
menters. Wild, hardy roses have been de- 
veloped from roses with five petals to a rose 
with 18 to 24 petals, and these roses have 
proved hardy away up into Canada. The 
flowers are fragrant, and the plant is 
hardy, but the flowers last only a short 
time, and now work is progressing toward 
producing flowers that will last for a long 
time and yet possess extreme hardiness. 

The question may arise, “Is all this work 
worthwhile?” I believe it is. Pretty close 
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Where OpportunilyBeckons 


When human effort seeks a Send today for 
maximum return, Lee County, free booklet and 
on the Gulf Coast of Southern f 

Florida, offers a wide range of 12formation 
selection to all who desire to 2bout Lee 
live and work where conditions County, F ‘nd 
are ideal and farming is most jda. 

profitable. 










Here is @ delightful climate, poy AL 
dairying, cattle raising, hogs, COMMERCE 
poultry, fruit growin, and gen- 

era) vegetable farming insure Department J 


dependable profits. Unexcelled 
rail and water transportation Fert Myers, Florids 
facilities with good rates to 

nearby and great Northern 
markets afford quick outlets, 


Excellent. schools and churches, 
miles of pe highways, 
hospitab > peas and out-door 
recreation pocta fishing, 
hunting, bathi: boatin 
all Winter m 3 ‘exes tiona 
living SS and is 
reasonably pr andy oppor- 
tunity is uniimived. 











Bountiful Orange County has more than @ 
half million acres of land, less than one-fourth 
of which is in farms and one-tenth in actual 
cultivation. Yet the products of this land— 
citrus fruits, winter vegetables, bulbs, ferns, 
grapes, dairying, poultry, etc., brought our 
farmers more than $12,000,000 last year. 
Thousands of acres of fertile soil are avail- 
able at reasonable prices. A delightful land 
of rolling hills and 1,500 lakes. Marvelous 
year-round climate. Write for booklet todays 


ORLANDG 
& Orange e Coun 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 


Orlando ~ FLORIDA 
39 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


OREGON:! , More than 200 


from Mide 
' farmers fils Bah 
have located here 

past two years after, thorough, on-the- cs 
vested ation. There are reasons: Mild short 
winters; long, cool summers; excellent soil; 
good roads, markets; reasonable land prices. For 
complete and reliable facts, write 


Oregon State Chamber of Commerce, 
221 Oregon Bidzg., Portiand, Oregon 


Productive Lands 


Crop payment or easy terms— 
along the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way,in Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Free Liter- 
ature. Mention state. Low 


fares. H. W. BYERLY 
11 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn.} 


ec HULLED SWEETi aa go| 


LOVERG= 


Samples Sent Free—Wonderful Bargain. Scarific 
cleaned White Blossom Sweet Clover. Makes wonderful 
asture. Unsurpassed for fertilizing. Excellent for hay. 

/rite for free samples and special low prices on best 
Sweet Clover, Red Clover, Alfalfa, Timothy and other 
Field Seeds. Our prices lowest yet. 52-page catalog Free 
describing all Field ey, Investigate Sweet Clover now. 
American Field Seed Co., Dept. 1219, Chicago, Il. 


YELLOW BERMUDA & CRYSTAL WAX ONION PLANTS 


Now Ready. 1,000 $1.50; 6,000, $7.50 prepaid. Own and operate 
largest onion farm in United States. J. Armengol, Laredo, Texag 
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to 20 years ago I was on a trip thru a plains 
region and saw a group of children eating 
turnips. I remarked about this to the 
man who was driving the rig, and he said, 
“Oh, yes, youngsters always eat turnips 
around here, ,we don’t have any fruit— 

can’t raise it.’’ Last year I was on another 
erin thru a country of somewhat similar 
character and saw a group of youngsters 
eating’ sandcherries and summer apples, 
fruits that were raised on their own home 
farms. Such is the change that has been 
made possible by only 20 cape: Is it 
worthwhile? If you personally prefer raw 
turnips to plums and cherries and apples 
and pears and the like, perhaps you will 
say “No, it is not worthwhile.” “On the 
other hand, I am inclined to believe that 
the majority of folks would rather have 
their fruit tucked up into the skin of an 
apple or the skin of a pear, than they would 
in a turnip peeling, and so the majority of 
folks val say, ‘Yes, the work is well 
worthwhile. Let’s push the northern 
limit of the fruit farther and farther north.” 


SELECT CION WOOD 








If you are planning on doing any top- | 
working, it would be well for you to | 


select the cions which you intend using 


right at the present time before such | 
cions are exposed to extremely severe | 


weather. Of course, if you wish, you may 
wait until February, but at any rate, the 


cions should be selected while they are | 


dormant. . F 
Pack the cion wood in moist sawdust 
and store in a cool cellar until cions are 


to be used im the spring. Some of these | 


cions might well be put in cold storage 
if cold storage is available. 

Topworking is usually done about the 
time for applying the delayed dormant 
spray, when the buds are showing green. 

There are a good many orchards that 
contain old trees of undesirable varieties. 

Such trees in any orchard are well 
worth topworking, provided the stock of 
the original tree is suitable, tho a few 
varieties are hardly suitable for proper 
topworking, for example the Duchess 
and the Alexander. 

In choosing the cions, select vigorous 
twigs of the preceding summer's growth. 
If the wood is hard and the buds well 
matured on water sprouts, these water 
sprouts will be entirely satisfactory. 


RABBITS AVOID THESE TREES 


One of our Ohio readers tells us that 
he has protected his trees from rabbits, 
mice, ete. by cutting ordinary window 
screen 28 inches wide into two-inch 
strips. This gives him strips 28 inches 
long and 2 inches wide. These he wraps 
spirally round and round the tree, rather 
loosely, more or less like the stripes that 
run around a barber’s pole, and he 
pinches the top tight. 

He. claims that this does not need to 
be removed, as it expands as the tree 
grows, and will last three or four years. 

While our Ohio réader had a tinner 
cut his wire into strips, this is a job 
which most anyone can do in a short 
time and very satisfactorily right at 
home. 


SORT OVER THE APPLES 

Apples and pears which have been in 
the cave or cellar since harvest time 
should be gone over carefully during the 
next few days to take out the ones which 
show any signs of decay. Careful sort- 
ing at this season will go a long way 
towards insuring apples for use during 
the late spring, and even pretty well up 
to the warm weather. 

If, in going over the apples, you notice 
that the fruit is wilting somewhat or 
withering, it indicates that the storage is 
too dry, or that there is an excessive 
amount of ventilation in the storage 
room. This condition should be cor- 
rected to prevent further deterioration 
of the fruit by wilting. 
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Put WEED CHAINS 
in your car today -- 


Avoid dangerous skids 
and be sure of traction 


Look over your tire chains today. You may need 
them on short notice any time now, to give you 
traction in mud or snow, or to stop bad skids on 
slippery roads. Remember: “‘Wet rubber slips.” 


You can buy genuine WEEDS at any good ga- 
rage, automobile accessory, or hardware store, 


They’re standard for over 23 years. You 
can identify genuine WEED Chains by 
their red connecting hooks, gray galvan- 
ized side chains and brass-plated cross 





ousemc”” Chains with the name WEED stamped 


tyuraey On every hook. Insist on WEEDS. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Co., Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


District Sales Offices: 
Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco 


Makers of Weed Bumpers and Weed Levelizers 


WEED CHAIN 


Overcome skidding, mud, ice or snow 




























Sree copy for you 


A booklet about farming in this delight- 
ful Southern climate where you can make 
more money and get more out of life~ 
bountiful and profitable crops all the year; 
no bucking of blizzards and heavy snows! 
The booklet tells the story with pictures 
more than words—contains over 100 photoe 
graphic illustrations. Write for your copy 
today and learn from actual pictures what 
you could do in this wonderful section, 
where land is still obtainable at 44 the 
cost of Western land. 


MAIL FREE COUPON 


Americus & Sumter County 
Chamber of Commerce, 
151 Chamber of Commerce Bid@., 
Americus, Ga. 











You may send my free cop of a poten. 
‘“‘Where Farming Costs Less ani 
Name 
Town State 

















fhis is George Beaudette of - 
from only one acre of Kellogg Tho 


=} A 44 so 
“Kellogg Way.”’ Big profits from ’ Strawberries come easy 
when you know how. Jacob 
£700 of Pennsylvania, 
made $1,700 on one acre; a. 
Hansen, Wisconsin,$1,400:G .M. 
owe California, $1,500 and 
Wreene. Indiana, $1,200 
= a Aialt acre. You make more 
money from one acre of Straw- 
berries than from 40 acres*of 
common crops. Our Free Book 
tells how. Riso tells ae to 




















FREE. rite for it. 


eR. M. KELLOGG CO. 
Box 840,, Three Rivers, Mich. 


G FREE SAMPLES 


RASS SEED 


Highest Quality at Wholesale Prices 
Don’t fail to write for our special prices and samples. We 
have real bargains. Recleaned, tested Timothy $2.60 per 
bu., Sweet Clover $2.95, Alsike Clover and Timothy 
4.50, Alfalfa $9.90, Sudan $3.75, Rape $4.25, Hulled 
weet Clover $6.90, Billion $ Grass $1.80, Soy Beans 
$2.50. Have highest quality Red Clover at prices that 
save you $2.00 to $3.00 per bushel and other Grass Field 
Seeds correspondingly cheap. We specialize on Field Seeds 





and are located to save you money and give quick service. 
We buy from producer and sell direct to consumer at lowest 
prices All seeds sold subject to state or government test 
under an absotute money-back guarantee. Send today 
for free samples and big money-saving Seed Guide. 


American Field Seed Co., Dept. 619, Chicago, Ill. 





PEACH $5.00 per 100 & up. 
APPLE /REES.. 


8ma)l or Large Lots by Express, —_ ht or Percel Post 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, 
Ornamental Trees Vines Shrubs. 
TENN. NURSERY 


CO., Box 9, 


Berries, Gra; utes. Shade an 


log in colora FREE 
clogs cules FEED 
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KROEGER’S EVERGREENS 


Twenty years ago Henry Kroeger of 
Douglas county, Nebraska, set out 1,200 
seedling evergreens, arid some of the sur- 
vivors now make a fine windbreak all 
about his farm buildings. Some of them 
have gone to the farms of Kroeger’s 
neighbors. 

“If I were young again I'd plant more 
evergreens and sell them,” Kroeger told 
me. “There would be as much money in 
them as in any crop I could raise.” And 
he told some of the things this lot of 
evergreens had taught him. 

He found that little evergreens must 
have protection against hot sun, and the 
safest way in transplanting any of them 
is to leave a big ball of earth on the 
roots of each one, and then reset them as 
soon as possible after digging. If the 
wax in the roots should harden ever so 
little it would mean death to the tree. 
He saw neighbors come to dig their own 
young trees and pull them out, and lay 
bare the roots. Not many of,those trees 
survived, but where he himself had used 
care practically every tree lived. 

Kroeger takes exception to the red 
cedar tree now. Those he grew imparted 
cedar rust to his apple trees. ”R. H 
Towa. 


TREES OF THE OLD HOMESTEAD 


Continued from page 11 





boy who drove them. On late afternoons 
in winter we children fought our passage 
from the country school house two miles 
away, thru snow drifts piled high by the 
bitter wind. The shelter of the house, the 

warmth of the fire, the lunch that mother 
would have ready, were in our minds. But 
in our minds, too, was the grove of eotton- 
woods which we would reach first, because 
from there on the implacable wind would 
not torture, nor the snowdrifts block our 
progress. 

The coming of spring and the passing 
of autumn are marked in memory by the 
cottonwoods. When the green-capsuled 
catkins appeared on the branchlets and 
the viscid leaves began to unfold, the 
spring had begun. When the capsules 
burst and spread their quivers of cotton, 
and the robin, the thrush, and the wood- 
pecker landed in the grove at the end of 
their long flight from the South, we knew 
that the chilly days were over. And always 
did these summer residents stop first at 
the grove, as the immigrant stops first at 
the big hotel before seeking a more 
manent home somewhere in the et eal 
hood. When the leaves had turned sear 
and fallen, and the thousands of black- 
birds assembled with great noise and com- 
motion in the grove to organize for their 
flight South, we knew that the balmy 
auturnn was near an end. Never do I see 
a blackbird that does not remind me of 
those talkative swarms of black travelers. 

And there was work to be done in the 
grove, too. On winter, spring, or rainy 
days, my father took us boys with him 
there to cut the wood needed during the 
winter months to feed the great stove in 
the living room. Then he selected, and 
as we grew older, consulted us in the se- 
lection of the trees that should be cut. I 
received my first lesson in forestry there. 
At first I was not willing that any of them 
should be cut, nor for that matter did I 
relish the job of doing it. It seemed to me 
that there’ was room for them all to grow 
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The Vegetables or 
Flowers you would like to 
see growing in your garden 
or on your farm—read all 
about them in Burpee’s An- 
nual—The LeadingAmerican 
Seed Catalog. New Sweet 
Corn, new Tomato, new Sweet 
Peas, new Dahlias for 1927 
and all standard varieties are 
described in Burpee’s 
Annual. 








Mail the coupon for a free 
Copy. 





Raneanenn-- CUT HERE-----—------ 


‘W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 


Please send mea free copy wp Sasper's Annual. 
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MARION COUNTY 
FLORIDA 


Come to Marion County, “The Kingdom of the 
Sun,” where poultry-raising is easier and more 
profitable, where you can work outdoors all the 
year and enjoy Florida's famous climate at its 
best. Here among the rolling hills of central 
Florida green-feed is produced the year ‘round 
and a large winter resort population stimulates 
fancy prices for poultry products. Safe and sub- 
stantial profits are also assured from dairying, 
fruit growing and truck farming. A network of 
fine highways and excellent railroads provide 
quick and efficient distribution to all important 
markets. Here rich land is low priced, and there 
are good schools and churches and many thriving 
towns. 
Write for illustrated Booklet 


Marion County 


RK OF - COMMERCE 
Ocal ala - \ “Horiae 


adnan - Broadway 





SWE 


anywhere. est 


a 
Feet es of 
Tim- 
Be ae oa 
BERRY SEED Co., Box 919, CLARINDA, IOWA 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested In. Ask about 
homeseekery rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 


1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesot@ 


Farm Lands from 
$10 an acre up, de- 
pending on location 


and improvements. They will never be lower. South 
Dakota produces corn, cattle, hogs, alfalfa, smal! grains. 
Real diversification. Healthful and pleasant climate. 
Good dairy country. See it for yourself. Homeseekers 
rates. For free map, descriptive circulars; and all infor- 
mation write t) South akota Department of 
Agriculture, Division 113, Pierre, South Dakota 


L White Sweet 

Chev er $6.00; 

Alsike Clover $14.00; Timothy $3.25; All per pene! 

Sack free. Tests about 96% pure.Samples free upon request 
STANDARD SEED COMPANY, 


103 East Fifth Street, Kansas City, Missouri 
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and that my father’s explanations of the 
need for thinning was just another of those 
mistaken ideas of his that resulted in the 
destruction of some of my beloved trees, 
and incidentally placed on me a toilsome 
task. But the wisdom of the one thing and 
the justification of the other became ap- 
parent to me as the years went on. 

My father talked much to me of the 
value of the cottonwoods as a protection 
for the horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, and 
even the chickens on the farm. He told 
us that because of the shelter the animals 
were more contented and ate less feed. 
That meant more dollars for us for food 
and clothes. That I could understand from 
the first. Of the other things that I have 
talked of he did not say so much. I used 
to think that he did not notice them. But 
there again was another boyhood error of 
mine. I know now that it was not the ex- 
pectation of future economic value that 
prompted him to plant these cotton- 
woods as one of his first acts toward mak- 
ing a home in that prairie wilderness. It 
was because with the vision of the born 
farmer and home maker, he knew that 
a house alone is not a home. He could not 
have realized all that the grove of cotton- 
woods would mean to the family that was 
to grow up there on the homestead that 
he settled on so many years ago. But he 
was to make a home, and so he planted 
trees. The farm was the home of a large 
family of boys and girls, and the trees were 
a part of it. When | try to picture it with- 
out them, it seems to me that it would 
have been intolerable. I think they meant 
as much to the others as they did to me. 
And they have meant much to the succeed- 
ing generation of boys and girls. They 
will be there for children to love and ap- 
preciate long after the man who planted 
them has gone to his reward. 

I am glad that after the cottonwoods 
and I are gone, the maples and elms and 
black walnuts that I helped to plant will 
be there. The conquering of the prairies 
is no easy thing. It is done only by years 
of toil and hardship. Its fulfillment is 
measured by the prairie woodlots amongst 
which are the homes of its farmers. 


MULCH THE STRAWBERRIES 


Most of the strawberry beds are 
mulched, of course, by this time, but I 
have noticed in past years even well into 
December that some beds receive no 
mulching whatever. 

This is a mistake if the maximum of 
fruit production is to be expected from 
the strawberry beds, and even tho it may 
be December and it looks like mulching 
at so late a date would be nonsense, still 
in the majority of cases a considerable 
benefit may be derived from late mulch- 
ing. 

For mulching, straw, old hay or the 
like may be employed very satisfactorily, 
provided it is free from weeds. In fact, 
where you will likely plow up a straw- 
berry bed next summer after it produces 
its crop anyhow, the matter of weed seed 
in the straw or hay may be discounted 
considerably. For even tho the weeds 
make a pretty vigorous start, usually the 
fruit will be picked and out of the way 
before the weeds amount to a great deal, 
and weeds and berry plants and all will 
be plowed under during the early sum- 
“er. 

In milder climates, December is the 
very best month of the year in which to 
apply the mulch, for if it is applied 
sooner, the plants may not be really 
dormant and unless the plants are actu- 
ally dormant, it is too early to apply the 
mulch. 

It is well to apply mulch when the 
ground is quite well frozen, for at that 
time less damage is done in hauling the 
straw, since the wheels of the wagon do 
not cut in. 
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Postum is now the 
favorite mealtime drink 
in two and a half 
million homes 


rh) 
| Beck | 
7* 








yp A gain of 500,000 homes ge 


within two years 


ALF a million new families 
who tested Postum—com- 
pared its delicious flavor, its effect 
on health, its convenience, its econ- 
omy—and made the wise decision. 
Many members of these families 
have sent letters describing their 
experiences. The letters were writ- 
ten in confidence, so are not pub- 
lished. But we wish you could read 
them! Then you would realize that 
the Postum advertising does not 
exaggerate. 

You know the qualities of whole 
wheat and bran. You know how 
completely wholesome they are. 
Imagine a skillful blending of them 
—whole wheat, combined with ad- 
ditional bran, then roasted to bring 
out the full, rich flavor. That’s 
what Postum is! 

Compare such ingredients with 
caffein—an artificial stimulant that 
excites the nerves, repels sleep, and 
tends todisturbthedigestiveorgans. 

Make the thirty-day test of Pos- 
tum, then decide! Judge what the 
change has done for your general 





© 1926,P.C. Co. 


| is one of the Postum Cereal Company prod- 
ucts, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties 
(Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, Post’s 
Bran Chocolate, Jell-O and Swans Down Cake Flour. 
Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, 
made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is 
also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


physical condition within the short 
period of thirty days. Learn how 
satisfying, how enjoyable this drink 
is—a steaming hot beverage with 
a different flavor.’ To hundreds of 
thousands of others this thirty-day 
test has been a revelation. 

Carrie Blanchard, famous food 
demonstrator, will help you start 
the test. Accept her generous offer. 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“Let me send one week’s supply of Postum, 
free, to start you on the 30-day test. I will 
include my personal directions for prepar- 
ing Postum, so you can enjoy its flavor at 
the finest. 

“Or if you would ratherstart the test today, 
get Postum at your grocer’s. It costs much 
less than most other hot drinks—one-half 
cent a cup. 

“For one week’s free supply, please indi- 
cate on the coupon whether you would pre- 
fer Instant Postum, made instantly in the 
«up, or Post:um Cereal, the kind you boil.” 


eeerceeeoees 











P.—S. F. 12-26 

Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 

I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, one 
week’s supply of 














Instant Postum ........ O Check 
(prepared instantly in the cup) which you 
Postum CEREAL 4.....++-. 0 prefer 
(prepared by boiling) 
| 
|| Name... 
| Stree vee al EE ES ; : . | 
| 
2) a State ee | ; 








| In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cerean 
[Co., Ld. 45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ont. 
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Our Junior Farmers and Club Department 
Devoted to the Interests of Farm Boys and Girls 


SPEAK NO ILL 


Nay, speak no ill; a kindly word 
Can never leave a sting behind. 

And, oh! to breathe each tale we've heard 
Is far beneath a noble mind. 


Full-oft a better seed is sown 
By choosing thus a kinder plan, 
For if but little good be known, 
Still let us speak the best we can. 
—Author Unknown. 
IOWA GIRL WINS HONORS 
At the National Dairy Show in De- 
troit when Gertrude Kaiser won highest 
individual honors in the national junior 
dairy cattle judging contest there were 
but four girls in the contest. Before go- 
ing Detroit, Ger- 
trude had walked 





Conducted by KIRK FOX 


is secretary and treasurer of the Girls’ 
Home Furnishing Club of two townships, 
and secretary and treasurer of her Sun- 
day school. 

When she joined a club, it was pri- 
marily to learn. Honors and prizes have 
followed because she has worked hard, 
and wanted to learn. “I guess I’ve won 
them,” as Gertrude puts it herself, “be- 
cause I’ve tried hard, and our county 
agent, Roy Combs, is such a fine coach.” 
—F. L. C., Iowa. 





STATE CHAMPION 
The most outstanding of all the 424 
dairy calf club members in Illinois for 
1926 is the title awarded Alvin C. Mahr- 
enholz of Lawrence county by club offi- 





off with the state 
championship for 
Iowa in junior dairy 
cattle judging at 
the. Dairy Cattle 
Congress. In that 
contest, 125 boys 
participated and 
five girls. 

Gertrude is a 
member of the 
Clayton county, 
Iowa, team which 
was awarded the 
highest honors for 
Iowa at the Cattle 
Congress. The win- 
nersrepresented the 
state at the national 
contest at Detroit, and again carried off 
first honors, establishing a record for the 
highest team score ever gathered by one 
team at a contest. On the team with 
Gertrude are Kenneth Wolter and Lloyd 
Kaiser. Lloyd, who is a cousin of Ger- 
trude’s, won second highest individual 
honors at Detroit. 

By their success at Detroit, the Clay- 
ton county team has won the right to 
represent the United States at the Inter- 
national Livestock Show to be held in 
London next June. 

Gertrude’s brother Herbert, also has 
won honors in calf club work. Their 
home is Meadowlark Farm, one of the 
best improved farms in Clayton county. 
Gertrude has been in calf club work 
since she was twelve years old. She is 
sixteen now. Two years ago she won 
second place in judging at the Dairy 
Cattle Congress, and the year before that 
had been awarded at Waterloo the 
bronze medal presented by the Guernsey 
Cattle Club for the state champion club 
calf. This calf she had selected herself 
in a trip she made with her father and 
brother to several dairy farms in Wis- 
consin. From this prize heifer she now 
has her second heifer calf. This she 
entered at the Clayton county fair last 
September and won first prize on it. 

As soon as Gertrude is home from 
school at night, she dons her coveralls 
and is out taking care of her three 
Geurnseys, and a large flock of ducks 
and geese which are her special charge 
on the farm. She also helps with the 
operation of the power milker and the 
care of the machine and the separating 
afterwards. 

Besides her farm duties, and the time 
and study she gives to becoming pro- 
ficient in the judging game, Gertrude 
finds time for several other jobs. She 
plays the piano, she is in her fourth year 
at high school, is president of her class, 
and captain of the basketball team. She 





SMALL FLOCK PAYS 


Harry Sellers, a high school boy of 
Benton county, Iowa, has proved that 
a small poultry flock can be made a profit- 
able sideline if good methods are used 
A flock of sixty hens returned a total net 
profit of $115.58 or $1.93 per hen during 
the year 1925. He believes his success is 
largely due to good breeding, correct feed- 
ing, and proper housing. 

The equipment which he had available 
was very ordinary. The house was a gable- 
roof type to which a straw loft had been 
added. He put in more windows, re- 
arranged the roosts, built droppings 
boards, whitewashed the interior, and 
added a mash hopper and other pieces of 
equipment that were needed. 

The ration used 
included a scratch 
mixture, a mash 
mixture, grit, oys- 
tershell, green feed, 
milk, and plenty of 
clean water. The 
mash mixture used 
mostly was com- 
posed of corn and 
oats. Sellers prefers 
a home-mixed mash 
and most of the 
time has fed a mix- 
ture of thirty 














High dairy judging team at the Cattle Congress and the National Dairy Show. 
Kenneth Wolter, Lloyd Kaiser, Gertrude Kaiser and Roy Combs, coach. 


from Clayton county, Iowa 


cials at the University of Illinois. Among 
the rewards was a trip to the National 
Dairy Show, a start toward a purebred 
dairy herd and some valuable experi- 
ence. 

Alvin is the only club member in his 
community and it was largely his own 
initiative that brought him, into club 
work. At fair time he loaded his heifer 
into a truck and with practically no help 
showed her at his local fair. 





Walter Fuller of 


Here you see 
Buchanan county, Iowa. Walter won the 
grand champion showmanship honors -in 
the club classes at the Dairy Cattle Con- 
gress, Waterloo. 


pounds each of 
ground corn, ground 
oats, middlings, and 
ten pounds of tank- 
age. 

He became thoro- 
ly convinced of the value of a dry mash 
thru an incident that occurred last year. 
The mash hopper got empty and was not 
filled for a couple of days. Even in that 
short time the egg production decreased 
noticeably. Since all feeds have to be 
purchased, the expenses of his flock are 
quite high but his records show they can 
be paid and still leave a good profit. 

All the eggs for hatching in 1925 were 
obtained from a breeding pen composed of 
his best hens which were mated to a cock- 
erel from a good producing strain. He 
believes that his production can be in- 
creased thru this method. The average 
production per hen for the whole flock 
in 1925 was 138 eggs, which was more than 
twice that of the average hen in Iowa, but 
he believes that this can be increased. He 
is using a breeding pen again this year 

Accurate records show exactly what 
this flock has done in 1925. The total 
expenses, including a charge for labor, 
were $138.18 and the receipts were $253.76 
leaving a net profit of $115.58 or $1.93 per 
hen. The labor charges amounted to 
$39.47 and when added to the net profit 
makes a labor income of $155.05 or $2.58 
per hen for the year 1925. These results 
demonstrate in a convincing manner that 
even a small flock of poultry can be made 
profitable if the right methods are used.— 
G. P. D., Iowa. 


The team is 


Missouri has recently published two 
bulletins on club work, entitled “The 
Baby Beef Club,’ by H. M. Garlock, 
extension assistant professor of animal 
husbandry, in collaboration with T. T. 
Martin, state club agent; and ‘Ewe and 
Lamb Club,” by S. F. Russell, extension 
specialist in animal husbandry, also in 
collaboration with Mr. Martin. The 
bulletins, in addition to giving subject 
matter, carry sufficient organization ma- 
terial together with illustrations making 
them exceedingly valuable. Write the 
Missouri college of agriculture, Columbia. 
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1926 : 
ON ain Chevrolets.. 
— <Greatest Year__. 












In 1925 Chevrolet astonished the automotive world by attaining 
an annual production never before reached by any manufacturer 
of gearshift automobiles. 

Yet, so spectacular has been the increase in demand for Chev- 
rolet cars that a new and even more brilliant record is the climax 
for 1926. 

Thus, for two years in succession, Chevrolet has broken all its 
previous records and set a new mark in automotive history. 

This splendid achievement results from a steadfast adherence to 
the Chevrolet fundamental policy of building a car of the finest 
possible quality to sell at a low price. 

That the vast majority of buyers now demand a car of this type 
—and that Chevrolet has been supremely successful in building 
such a car—possessing the highest degree of smooth performance, 
smart appearance, and economical operation—is proved by’ Chevro- 
let’s electrifying success during the year now drawing to its close. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


Touring or Roadster $510, Coupe or Coach $645, Sedan $735, Landau $765, 
14-Ton Truck $375, (Chassis Only), 1-Ton Truck $495 (Chassis Only). Prices f.0.b. Flint, Mich. 


QUALITY AT.LOW: COS. 
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CHRISTMAS CAMERA FUN 


CHRISTMAS being the time for make- 
believe and fun, suppose we have a bit 
of a game of our own. t’s pretend that 
we have just found a surprise package on 
the Christmas tree—something we’ve 
been wanting for ever so long but scarcely 
dared hope for—a small camera of some 
sort, perhaps one of the folding type. 

Naturally, our first urge is for a picture 
so we sit down at once to learn everything 
we can from the instruction leaflet. 
“Know your camera” is the best slogan 
you can follow in photography. We find 
that the exposure is semua in two ways 
—by the length,of the time the shutter 
stays open and by the size of the dia- 
phragm opening, the “eyelid” of the 
lens. This last, if we have a camera of the 
folding type, is controlled by the adjust- 
able arrowhead which can be moved along 
the mystic numbers 4, 8, 16, etc., or f 4.5, 
5.6, 8, ete., as the case may be. 

In the box camera the diaphragm open- 
ings are holes of graduated sizes in a steel 
slide. These can all best be studied by 
opening the shutter as if for time expos- 
ures. The diaphragm opening influences 
the final result in several ways. The 
smaller the openings the longer must be 
the exposure, and the sharper and clearer 
our picture will be. At the same time, it 
helps to overcome “flare,” that glaring 
halo of light that often surrounds the 
windows in an interior snapshot. 

Having learned all about our machine, 
suppose we take a picture of our Christ- 
mas tree. Like many another before, sup- 
pose it stands in a window. Of course, we 
will take a time exposure. If we have no 
tripod, a small table will do but above 
everything, we must never try to hold a 
camera for even the slightest time ex- 
posure. 

If our room has a side window, all well 
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paratively small diaphragm stop (32 or 
thereabouts) and work up to half a minute 
at the rate of about five seconds’ “jump.” 
If we impress firmly on our minds the 
general lighting conditions, we will here- 
after have a fair gauge from which to work. 
A little study will easily show us which is 
the best negative. An ee 
negative will be thin and lacking in detail. 
An over-exposed one will be thick and 
black-looking with little contrast between 
the shadows and the high lights. 

If we have no other windows in the 
room and the Christmas tree stands di- 
rectly between two windows, photograph 
it a little to one side or the other. Here a 
screen covered with a sheet and placed 
opposite to the camera and as close to the 
tree as possible without showing in the 
picture is very helpful as a reflector. You 
will be surprised = this simple device 
will light up the shadow side of the tree, 
that is, the side furthest from the window. 
Use the same exposure tests as in the 
previous picture. 

Again let us suppose that our tree 
stands directly in front of the window, 
probably in a cluster of windows, and that 
there is no side lighting. Here a time ex- 
posure with the reflector will work but 
there must be a longer exposure than in 
the former pictures. However, in this 
case I think the better result will be ob- 
tained by waiting until just before dark 
or later in the evening and taking a flash- 
light. 

Now don’t be alarmed over that idea. 
Flashlights are very simple and perfectly 
safe—if one is careful and can trust one’s 
self to follow certain very definite rules: 

1. Never hold a flashlight near any 
inflammable material such as a curtain. 

2. Always hold it away from the eyes. 

3. Light the fuse with a taper or short 
length of twisted newspaper. 

Here is the way I took my first flash- 
lights: Upon the ordinary tin dustpan I 

laced a flash cartridge. I let the fuse 
hone over the front of the pan. Then I 
raised this above my head and to one side 











What fun to take a picture of the Christmas tree! 


and good. We will raise the shade and 
place our camera near this window but 
not in front of it for we would cut off the 
light quite as effectually as the curtain 
or draperies. 

The actual exposure is regulated by so 
many factors—the type of lens, the color 
of the walls of the room, the time of day 
and also of the year—that it is very hard 
to give any hard and fast rules. Supposing 
we have never used this camera before or 
even supposing we know all about the one 
we have, I think if we have never done 
this before it would be a good plan to 
make our first roll of films a test roll. In 
other words, make several different ex- 
posures, keeping, of course, an accurate 
record of each. 

If we do not develop our own rolls, ask 
the dealer not to cut the negatives until 
one of us has numbered them. Now let 
us begin with, say, five seconds at a com- 


and lit the fuse with my hand fully pro- 
tected underneath the dustpan. As for the 
location of the flashlight, place it behind 
and a little to one side of the camera. If 
we were to place the flash in front of the 
lens, the effect would be exactly as bad 
as if we let the sun shine into your lens— 
a bad case of fog, which means simply a 
dingy, worthless negative. 

If we want to include the children with 
our Christmas tree, a flashlight is certainly 
better, but we must not let our subjects 
look at the flash nor turn off the electric 
lights in the room. If we forget either of 
these rules, our subjects will be “pop- 
eyed.” 

If we decide to take a daylight exposure 
of someone beside the Christmas tree, we 
must make the time as short as possible. 
In other words, we must use next to the 
largest diaphragm opening and shorten 
our exposure to not much more than a 
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fraction of a second or a second. Again 
take a test roll with brief times. 

From all this I think we can deduce a 
few general rules for indoor pictures. 
Shorten the exposure when the day is 
bright; when the room is on the sunny 
side of the house ; when the walls of the 
room are light—tan, gray, white, blue, 
pink, etc.; when there are windows on 
more than one side of the room; and dur- 
ing the summer and early fall months. 
Lengthen the exposure when the walls are 
dark—green or red or brown, etc.; when 
the day is cloudy; when the room is not 
on the sunny side of the house or has only 
one window; and during the winter months 
when the rays of the sun are not so strong. 

Of course, these different factors come in 
so many different combinations that in the 
last analysis experience is our best guide. 
For encouragement, however, let me say 
that a little error one way or the other is 
not fatal, but if we are going to make a 
mistake, let’s have it an over-exy 
rather than an under-exposed negative. 
A badly under-exposed negative is hope- 
less because it lacks detail, but an over- 
exposed negative has to be bad indeed 
not to get something out of it—Ruth A. 
Nichols. 


HIS COLT WAS BEST 


In competition with 150 boys and girls 
from fourteen Minnesota counties, Milo J. 
Heinis of Lyon county carried off the 
honors. As a reward, he receives a free 
trip to the National Club Congress held 
in Chicago at the time of the Interna- 
tional Livestock Show. The trip is fi- 
nanced by the Minnesota Livestock 
breeders’ association which cooperated 
with. the University of Minnesota in the 
colt project. More than 100 colts were 
exhibited by the juniors during 1926. 

Milo named his colt Pat and raised him 
on a ration consisting mostly of oats, good 
alfalfa hay, and a little linseed oilmeal. 
Pat had the run of the lawn and became 
as thoroly at home around the house as at 
the barn. “It took time to teach Pat to 
understand what I wanted him to do and 
to make him do it,”’ says Milo, ‘but any 
extra work and trouble he has caused me 
has been repaid in the pleasure I have had 
in caring for him.” 

Animals that are halter broke command 
a premium over the absolutely green kind. 
“Tf the young colt is halter broke at wean- 
ing time or as soon thereafter as possible, 
the animal, even tho never handled again 
before reaching maturity, will never for- 

et its lessons,’ says J. H. Huff of the 

nited States department of agriculture. 
“A desirable feature of halter breaking the 
colt or yearling is that they are lighter in 
weight than they ever will be again and 
therefore more easily handled. They are 
less likely to injure themselves when 
young. Another good feature is that when 
the colt reaches the age to be broken for 
saddle or work, a good half of the job is 
done, due to the early halter training. 

The day of haphazard horse production 
is past, and there is no reason why the 
horse raiser of today cannot receive first 
hand mighty close to real horse values thru 
a little preparation of the colt. 





The University of Wisconsin at Madi- 
son recently published a special circular 
on The Care of Dairy Calves. It is de- 
signed especially for 4-H club members. 


Farm Poultry Pays is a bulletin that 
tells you with pictures how to make your 
flock pay. Ask the International Harves- 
ter Co., Chicago, Illinois, for it. 


Fur Laws for the Season of 1926-27. 
This is farmers’ bulletin 1515 of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 


“Breeds of Dairy Cattle,” farmers’ 
bulletin No. 893, United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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Review again a few of those well known 
slogans which Dodge Brothers have pub- 
lished on the Nation’s billboards during the 
past eleven years— 


A Good Name 
Dependable 

Dollar for Dollar 

Long Life 

World-Wide Good Will 
Better Than Ever 





To build a product of which these things 
can truthfully be said, is a record of which 
any great organization might well be proud. 


And it explains the implicit faith that millions 
everywhere repose in the integrity of Dodge 
Brothers and in the goodness of the motor 
cars they build. 


Sedan $895—Special Sedan $945 
De Luxe Sedan $1075—f. o. b. Detroit 


Dooce BrotTHersJInc.DeEetTrRoiIrT 


Donce Brotrers (CANADA) LimiteD 


TORONTO », ONTARIO 


Doose BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 
and a 
BRIGHT NEW YEAR 


Here is the present with 
a past. It has proved its 
acceptability as a gift for 
everybody, from six to 
sixty, year after year. 
Eveready Flashlights are ex- 
tremely good-looking—they 
are intensely useful—they 
are inexpensive. 

This is the ideal combina- 
tion for Christmas giving! An 
Eveready Flashlight! 

Save wandering and won- 
dering this year by deciding 
right now to give an Eveready 
Flashlight to everyone on your 
list. It will brighten their lives 
every day and night in the 
year. It will guard their steps 
in the dark and lighten the 
nightly chores. 

To be sure of the newest 
and best flashlight features, in- 
sist upon getting genuine Ever- 
eadys. Only Eveready has the 
mew, convenient ring-hanger 
for hanging up the flashlight 
when not in use—the greatest 
single flashlight improvement 





No. 2616—The Ever- 
eady 2-cell Flash- 
light ae the broad 
° beam. ‘ 
in years, plete with 


Genuine Evereadys also 
have the safety-lock 
switch, which prevents ac- 
cidental lighting and con- 
sequent wasting of cur- 
rent; octagonal lens-ring, 
which prevents rolling when 
you lay the flashlight down; 
beveled, crystal-clear lens, etc. 

You cannot give more and 
spend Jess. You cannot choose 
a gift more universally wel- 
come to men, women and chil- 
dren. Give Evereadys this 
Christmas to everyone on your 
list. You'll be glad you did 

. «and so will they who 
receive them! 

There’s a type for every 
purpose and purse, and an 
Eveready dealer nearby. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NaTIONAL Carson Co., Inc. 


New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 


THE RING-HANGER 
This is an exclusive Eveready feature. 
Hinged, metal ring in end- -cap for hang- 
ing up flashlight when not in use. Ring 
5, com- snaps securely closed, out of the way, 
battery. when hlight is in action. 





FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


-they last longer 





HIDES TANNED 


You have the hides. COWNIE, the old 
reliable tanner, will convert these into beau- 
tiful fur coats, fur robes or harness Jeather for you. 
In this — you retain for yourself the full value and 
many profits that are otherwise made out of ar hides, 


FREE SAMPLES Ca cearnen 


Also large illystrated ca 
full information and prices. 





RAISE BELGIAN WARES 


MAKE ‘sia MONEY Wo Supply forall ou raae Stock 





ae ae oe a4 armies aes Wie@ Address 
8! m ‘Ox, e' ‘or b = or 
QUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 40. Holmes Park, 0 i 


SMITH _for fiity years the first and last 


word in STUMP PULLERS i 


Easy Monthly Payments 


















FREE Describes and tells how 
BOOK ¢° treat every known dog 
4 ailment. 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dept. EG-74 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y,| 


GLOVERS 











IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES 





SAVE o 


xes*CLOV ER 


id Geed Co., Dept. 119 
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STAMMER. 


Write for my free book * ‘Millard’ 3 Advanced 
Natural Corrective Course” and a free copy of 
my speech magazine, 10, a successfully creebed- 
Est. 24 years. Largest school for stammerers in > 
Millard lowt. of Normal Speech,,2309 Millard Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF DISTANT 
COUNTRIES 


Continued from page 15 


Frank Carpenter tells of a gigantic 
candle that was received at Jaffa some 
years ago which was consigned to the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher. It was 
nine feet high and two feet in diameter. 
It was supposed to have been lighted 
while the Easter services were in progress 
and when many thousands of worshippers 
were in the building. 

When the shipment arrived at Jaffa, it 
was held for duty by the custom officials 
who sent word for the priests to come and 
get it. When they did not come promptly, 
the candle was cut open and to the aston- 
ishment of all it contained five thousand 
little dynamite balls. Had this candle 
exploded during the Easter service the 
result would have been worse than when 
the German shell struck the church in 
Paris on Easter Sunday during the world 
war. 

It is said that there are thirty-five 
Greek monasteries and other buildings in 
Jerusalem which are man by some 
six hundred priests and monks. As thou- 
sands of pilgrims journey to Jerusalem 
each year the Greek Church built outside 
the walls of the city what was called the 
om est hotel in the world. The building or 
rather series of buildings could accommo- 
date ten thousand people at one time. 

The Y. M. C. A. has a good building and 
— a strong organization in Jerusalem. 

ing honored “by an invitation to speak 
at a amet | on Sunday afternoon I was 
introduced by the American Consul and 
enjoyed the Bm immensely. The room 
was packed with a most attentive audience 
and afternoon tea was served immedi- 
ately following the service. Everybody 
seemed very friendly and all enjoyed the 
social fellowship. 

There are so many interesting places 
in and around Jerusalem that one is at a 
loss to know what to mention in one short 
article. The Mosque of Omar, which is 
located on the spot where Solomon’s 
temple used to stand, is very interesting, 
as are the great caverns below which are 
called ‘“‘Solomon’s Stables.” 

Speaking of underground passages calls 
to mind a visit to what is known as 
“Solomon’s Quarries” which 1 are beneath 
the city. I rambled thru these great cav- 
erns for hours and saw many things that 
are of great interest to the Masonic fra- 
ternity espeeially. Here were cut out from 
bedrock the great stones used in the 
temple and you can see to this day where 
lamps and torches were placed and the 
aati used to sever the mighty stones 
from bedrock after they were cut on three 
sides. The entrance to these quarries is 
near to the Damascus gate and without 
the city. 

To make a journey around the city wall 
is most interesting. You visit the wonder- 
ful Tombs of the Kings which are so vast 
that you are amazed. The Garden of 
Gethsemane, the church over the Virgin’s 
Fountain, Absalom’s Pillar, the Pool of 
Salome are especially interesting as are 
the recent excavations on the outside of 
the city wall. 

I am going to close this article by 
quoting word for word some things from 
my notebook written May 18, 1924: “I 
am sitting in my room in the Allenby 
Hotel, which is but a few hundred feet 
from the Jaffa Gate without the walls of 
the City of Jerusalem. My windows are 
open to one of the busy streets and I can 
look out and see three thousand years of 
history. 

“There goes an old man dressed as aged 
Jews dressed three thousand years ago. 
From the other direction comes a shepherd 
from the hills. He, no doubt, dwells _in a 








tent like the one Abraham pitched among 
the oaks near Hebron. 
“Here is the ugly donkey that someone 





has called the ‘Mountain canary whose | 


sonorous voice is heard at the break of 
day.’ There goes the sparkling camel bear- 
ing an enormous load and as he passes, his 
cushioned feet are noiseless. 

“See the man yonder carrying his bed 
like they did in the days when Jesus 
walked thru the streets of the Holy City. 
Notice how quickly he steps aside, for the 


honk of a Cadillac made him jump as it is | 
whizzing by. The Allenby Hotel is in the | 


midst of the traffic where the widest thoro- 


fare forks. Twenty years ago there was | 


hardly a street in or near the city wide 
enough for an auto but time is greatly 
changing everything in the City of the 
Great King. 

“Yesterday I saw a thrilling sight. 
Early in the morning I saw an armored 
motor car and machine guns at the Jaffa 
Gate and was told that all were there for a 
definite purpose. The fanatical Moham- 
medans of the country gather once a year 
at the so-called Tomb of Moses near 
Jericho for an eight-day feast. They make 
it something like a carnival with dances 
and religious ceremonies. 

“On the last day of the feast, with their 
banners flying and their swords clanking, 
they march into the city of Jerusalem. By 
this time they are all in a frenzy and a 


dangerous mob. Last year they threw all | 


Jerusalem into an uproar and many 
people were injured and several killed. 
Trouble was expected yeasterday and 
the city authorities were prepared for it. 

When the mob reached the Jaffa Gate, 
there were many mounted police and 


many others, some in uniform and some in | 


civilian clothes, mingling with the crowd. 


The armored car and machine guns were | 
placed and all ready for action, but the | 


day passed without any _ serious 
trouble. 

“For nearly two hours the street was 
literally packed with people. The wall 


and the tops of houses were crowded with 


people, many of whom were fanatical | 


Mohammedans who sympathized with the 
leaders in the mob. With drawn swords 
these men danced like Indians and their 
chant and noisy songs were like the howl- 
ing dervishes of Egypt. After~a while 
people began to leave and the crowd 
finally dispersed, each band of these wild- 
looking men going to their various camps 
or homes.” 


[Note—Volume IV of “Birdseye Views of Far 
Lands” is just from the press. It contains all of the 
articles on the countries in Africa that were in 
Successful Farming last year and the entire series 
on Syria and Palestine that have appeared this 
year, besides several other chapters. It is printed 
in large type, contains thirty-five pages of pictures, 
is well bound in eloth and sells at $1.50 postpaid. 
Thousands have purchased the first three volumes 
and will want this one. Volume I contains chapters 
on The Passion Play, The Peace Conference, The 
Panama Canal, The Seven Wonders of the World, 
besides chapters on more than twenty countries. 
Price $1.25. Volume II describes a great ocean liner, 
the mighty deep, London, Windsor Castle, Paris, 
River Rhine, Athens, Genoa, Rome, Naples, Pom- 
peii, Polermo, Mexico City and other cities. Also 
sixteen countries are briefly described as well as the 
old Inca Civilization in Peru and the World's 
Greatest Club House and Race Track. This book is 
illustrated and the price is $1.50. Volume III con- 
tains twenty-five chapters describing countries 
visited on a tour entirely around the world, illus- 
trated with many pages of pictures taken while on 
the tour. Price $1.50. Any two volumes will be sent 
postpaid for $2.50, any three of them for $3.25, or 
all four of them for $4. Address Successful Farming, 
Book Dept., Des Moines, Iowa.] 





Robert Fordham of Marshall county, 
South Dakota, made $185 on a litter of 
igs in 1925; Raymond Hanson of Doug- 
as county sold $500 worth of breeding 
stock from his club litter in one year; 
George Fullenkamp of Clay county made 
$291 profit in one year from his sow-litter 
club work; Clarence Burke of Corson coun- 
ty won $75 in prize money during the past 
show season; Ralph Schreckenhaust of 
Meade county made $35 on one acre of 
corn in 1925—these are a few of the out- 
standing records of members of boys’ and 
girls’ clubs in South Dakota. 
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A Kodak—and 
won t they be pleased 


Autographic Kodaks $5 up 


At your dealer’ s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester,N.Y. 
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Steer Feeders Pull a Contest 
Beef Cows Are Given a Test 


By E. C. TORREY 














the year round, considering it false economy to allow 
them to run down during the winter and hence go on grass 
in a thin, weakened condition. 

All the bull calves were castrated in May before the 
cows were turned on pasture. The calves ran in the pas- 
ture with their mothers, without grain, until October 26th. 
They were then brought in and started on a light feed of 
wicks oats and shelled corn, with what alfalfa and clover 
they wanted. They were weaned on December 9th. By 
that time they had become accustomed to the grain feed 

















The heaviest shorthorn load. At the right is the 
heaviest load of angus 


the wiriner of the first annual Minnesota carload baby 
beef contest. The awards were made by the committee- 
men in charge, H. O. Tellier of the Minnesota Livestock 
Breeders’ association; L: W. Kube of the Stockyards com- 


J AMES ELLSWORTH of Rock county, Minnesota, is 























pany, South St. Paul; and A. A. Dowell, originator of the 
contest and livestock specialist 
with the agricultural extension 
service of the University of Min- 
nesota. 

Awards were based on weight 
only. Elisworth’s carload of fif- 
teen young herefords averaged 
1,056 pounds per calf and topped 
the market when sold. Walter 
Oelke of Faribault county, won 
second money with an angus load 
which weighed out 1,039 pounds 
per calf. Jodie Anderson of 
Nobles county, who also had 
angus steers, was third with an 
average per steer of 1,026 pounds. 
The best shorthorn load was fed 
and marketed by W. F. Deters of 
Houston county. His calves aver- 
aged 940 pounds and ranked 


Ellsworth, the winner, has 
been feeding cattle for twenty 
years and baby beef for the last six yegrs. In this contest he 
used strictly home grown feed stuffs up to two months before the 
close of the contest. The last two months he fed, in addition, 
three-fourths of a pound of linseed oilmeal to each calf every day. 

Experience has shown Ellsworth that it pays to keep his 
breeding cows in good flesh during the winter. A heavier milk 
flow and stronger calves are the result, he says. Two calves in 
his carload lot were raised on the pail and hence fed whole oats 
twice a day during the summer. The rest of the calves ran with 
their dams on pasture and received no grain until weaning time 
in the fall. At the close of the contest, the two pail fed calves 
were among the largest and best in the lot. 

During November and December ten pounds of grain were 
consumed per calf daily. During January and February the 
grain mixture was (by measure) half whole oats and half corn, 
with alfalfa hay and oat straw being available at all times. The 
average daily grain consumption for these two months was 14 
pounds per calf. During March and April the ration averaged 
shelled corn, two-thirds by measure and whole oats, one-third. 
Each calf was then consuming 18 pounds daily. Alfalfa hay and 
oat straw were contin- 
ued as before. 


This calf weighed 950 pounds when one year 
eighth in the contest. old. Owned by W.F. Deters 






and hence suffered very little 
shrinkage from the weaning process. 
From weaning time.on, grain was 
fed twice a day. Then up to January 
Ist the calves were fed all) the 
ground ear corn they could clean 
up in thirty minutes, morning and evening, 
with one-half pound of linseed oilmeal per 
calf daily. Whole oats were fed once a day at 
the rate of two pounds per calf. For roughage, 
they had access to mixed clover and alfalfa 
hay 

For the next sixty days the calves were 
allowed a trifle more linseed oilmeal and given 
more time to clean up their feed. Otherwise 
the same ration was fed as before. During 
this period they were eating 16 pounds ground 
ear corn, two pounds whole oats, and two- 
thirds pound oilmeal per head daily, in addi- 
tion to the mixed clover and alfalfa. Begin- 
ning March Ist, the whole oats and clover 
hay were eliminated. From this time on to 
the middle of April, the average daily consumption per calf was 
18 pounds ground ear corn, two-thirds pound linseed oilmeal, 
with all the alfalfa hay they wanted. 

To give variety and stimulate the appetite, the ration was 
changed about the middle of April. A small amount of whole oats 
was added, also blackstrap molasses and corn silage. The silage 
was first put in the feed bunks and the ground ear eorn poured 
over it. Then the molasses diluted one-half with water was 
poured over the ear corn-silage combination. The average daily 
ration was then as follows: 18 pounds ground ear corn, 1.2 
pounds whole oats, 1.5 pounds blackstrap molasses, 1.66 pounds 
oilmeal, 10 to 12 pounds silage, and free access to alfalfa hay. 

The same feeding system was followed to the close of the feed- 
ing period except that beginning the latter part of May the 
ground ear corn was gradually replaced by shelled corn. The 
calves were finished in the dry lot. Oelke, during the winter and 
spring, fed some raw bonemeal as well as a little commercial 
mineral mixture. In addition to this, and here is something 
interesting, the 49 baby beeves which he had together in the lot 
were fed 50 pounds of ordinary, black soil each week. ‘The 
calves liked this black 
dirt and ate it just like 





“Baby beef feeding 





is the biggest money 
maker on the farm to- 
day, in my opinion,” 
says Ellsworth. O. A. 
Solve of Stevens coun- 
ty, who ranked sixth in 
the contest, savs, ‘‘Last 
year was the best year 











a boy eats sugar,’’ says 
Oelke. “It increases 
their appetite with the 
result that they eat 
more grain.” 

J. F. Deters of 
Houston county, who 
fed out the heaviest 
shorthorn load, used a 














I have had in farming 
because I fed out bab , 
beef.” aby The heaviest carload lot. 
Walter Oelke, win- 
ner of the second prize load, has long been known in Minnesota 
as a successful cattle breeder and feeder. His carload lot was 
considered an extra choice load on the market and sold for 
“prime” as to both quality and finish. Oelke plans his feeding 
operations well in advance of the appearance of the calves. He 
believes that it pays to keep his breeding cows in good condition 


Owned by James Ellsworth 





ration of shelled corn, 
whole oats, ground flax 
seed, which carried 
about 50 percent weed 
seeds, and alsike clover hay, up to the first of January. Then 
silage was added to the ration and linseed oilmeal in place of the 
ground flax seed. The same feeds, varied in proportions, were 
used thru March and April. The oats were eliminated from the 
ration the first of May, and thru the rest of the feeding period 
the calves were fed all the shelled corn (Continued on page 47 
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There is no loneliness 
where there is a Radiola. 


‘Sried 
one f 
lested 


ARA . 
pP evtected 


HRISTMAS and a Radiola—one 
suggests the other. A real 
Christmas and a real Radiola—one of 
the sets with all the new improve- 
ments that have set the world talking 
—but tried, tested and perfected. 


If you have not yet heard radio in 
its natural form—if you are experi- 
menting with inferior sets, or are mere- 
ly on the threshold of the enchanted 
land—do not delay in asking your RCA 
Authorized Dealer for demonstration. 


There is Radiola 20—an antenna set, 
built specially for farm homes. It 
packs into one small radio set all 
the quality of making and perform- 
ance that a man wants when he is 
interested in results—and low price. 
It has a power tube for volume—single 
control for simplicity—with verniers for 
accurate tuning of distant sta- 

tions. And it does get distance! 


Buy with confidence 
where you see this sign 


Authorized 
Dealer 


There is Radiola 25—the six tube su- 
per-heterodyne. It gets distance with 
only its loop. It tunes in with a single 
finger—gets clear volume with its pow- 
er tube. And its fine tone quality is 
sealed in. 


Radiola 28 is the eight tube super- 
heterodyne. The eight tubes mean 
bigger distances and finer selectivity. 
And the music it brings in with a sin- 
gle turn of the hand 1s real! 


Radiola 30 is the eight tube super- 
heterodyne with power loudspeaker 
and no batteries. Just plug it in on the 
house current—tune in—and turn up 
the volume. It is not mere power— 
but clear, natural volume. It the 
actual tone and the actual volume of 
the original music—unaltered, This is 
the radio set of the future! 
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The super-heterodynes are built so 
sturdily and sealed so well that years 
cannot affect their most delicate ad- 
justments. They are sealed—as no 
other type of radio set is sealed—in a 
catacomb that neither dust nor air 
can penetrate. 


With the moderate terms that an 
RCA Dealer will arrange, you can 
easily greet Christmas morning with 
a Radiola! And it is a permanent in- 
vestment, for it never grows old, but 
becomes a greater treasure as broad- 
casting grows and the great artists 
and singers of the world turn more 
and more to radio, 

RADIOLA 20—single controlled — with 
Radiotron for finer tone at bigger volume. tbe 


devisedthat its five tubes do the work of many more, 
ee er ee ee $115 


A-Radiola 
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Spare time 


SUCCE 








































E man who “keeps his nose too close to 
the grindstone” misses the Opportunities 


others see. 


There must be some spare time to 


think and plan in even the busiest seasons of 


the year. 


The Committee on Relation 
of Electricity to Agriculture 
iscomposed of economists and 
engineers representing the 
U.S. Depts. of Agriculture, 

Commerce and the Intertor, 

Amer. Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, National Grange, 

Amer. Society of Agricul 
tural Engineers, Individ- 

ual Plant Manufacturers, 

General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, American 
Home-Economics Ass’n., 

National Ass'n. of Farm 

Equipment Manufacturers, 

and the National Electric 
Light Association. 


be done. 


Chores eat up the farmer’s time at both ends of 
the day—small drudging jobs that must be done 
are always crowding in upon him. 


Here electricity can serve the farmer best. Time 
saved from drudgery, put to productive work, 
will more than pay the cost of power and 
equipment. 


But electricity must work to pay the farmer. It 
must be applied to good equipment, and be kept 
busy at many jobs. Experiments carried on with 
the cooperation of light and power companies 
in twenty states are finding out how this can best 


Your local light and power company can tell 


you and your neighbors whether conditions are 
ripe for the successful electrification of your farms. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. ¥. 
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< Save-the-Horse 
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guaranteed to end spavin, thoropin. 
splint, tendon trouble, side bone and 
shoulder,knee,ankle and hoof lameness, 
If Save-the-Horse fails, 
your money is refunded! 
Bend for free book (64 pages, illustrated) and 
copy of guarantee-bond. Book contains results 


and discoveries of our 35 years treating horses. 
All veterinary advice is free. Write today! 


TROY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
336 State St Binghamton, N. Y. 


Save-the-Horse 43 sold with stgned guar 
antee by druggists or sent prepaid. 
ere 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS 


ur Finders. Money 
Makers. Free Trial, Hunting Horns 
Collars Ete. Free Catalog. 


KENNEL SUPPLY, M,0.40, HERRICK, ILL. 














REDUCE PUFFED ANKLES 


Absorbine reduces strained, paffy 
ankles, ymphangitis, poll evil, fistula, 
boils, swellings. Stops lameness and 
allays pain. Heals sores, cuts, bruises, 
boot chafes. Does not blister or re- 
move hair. Horse can be worked while 
treated. At druggists, or $2.50 post- 
paid, Describe your case for special 
instructions. Horse book 5-S free. 


Grateful user writes: ‘‘Have tried every- 
thing. After 3 applications of Absorbine, 
found swelling gone. Thank you for the 
wonderful results obtained. *‘I will recom- 
mend Absorbine to my neighbors’’. 








TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc 295 
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ETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions will be 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
anima)s, all the symptoms —— and previous 
treatment, if any. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
possibie. The remedies prescribed in these col- 
umns are intended to be prepared by local drug- 
gists. At the same time our readers should 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scientifically compounded they 
will give as good results as specifically com- 
pounded medicines. Address ail communica- 
tions for this department to the ‘‘Veterinarian,"” 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


FOUNDER IN CATTLE 


When a steer that is being crowded in 
the fattening process becomes extremely 
footsore, moves about reluctantly and 
with difficulty and lies down most of the 
time, founder usually is the cause. In 
the chronic form of the disease, the hoofs 
grow long at the toe, may tend to turn 
upward and rings or wrinkles form upon 
the wall, under the hoof-heads. Cattle 
may also be foundered by over-driving 
on a hard road. 

Prolonged standing on concrete floors 
should be avoided, also long drives on a 
hard road. Overfeeding with protein- 
rich concentrates is also dangerous. Mak- 
ing silage, roots and linseed oilmeal a 
part of the ration lessens the likelihood 
of founder. Treat a starting case of 
founder by standing the affected animal 
in a creek or pond, on a soft floor, or 
where that cannot be done, let it stand 
on a floor deeply covered with clay and 
kept soft with water. 

Give the animal a full dose of epsom 
salts and follow with a tablespoonful of 
powdered alum three times daily for an 
adult beast. Give the dose in water and 
in two or three days substitute a like 
dose of saltpeter. In less severe cases, 
keep cold, wet swabs upon the feet, 
chiefly the forefeet; let the animal stand 
on a soft floor and feed a light, laxative 
ration—A. 8. A., Wis. 





Ruptured Sow—I would like to know if you 
can give mesome information about a poland-china 
sow I have, which has a rupture on her belly. 
Would it be wise to keep her for a brood sow, or 
butcher for meat? She has farrowed twice and it 
didn’t seem to affect her in any way. The rupture 
is about the size of my fist and gets larger at far- 
rowing time.—M. B., N. D. 

It is not good policy to breed a ruptured sow as 
tendency to that unsound condition is hereditary. 
We should advise fitting the sow for slaughter. 

Grub-in-Head—I would like some information 
on grub in the head and sniffles in sheep.—A. L. M. 

The grubs in the head of sheep are the larvae of 
the sheep bot-fly and develop from embryo larvae 
deposited in the entrance of the nostril during 
fly-time in summer. The flies can be kept away 
by keeping pine tar smeared on the noses of the 
sheep during the season of fly annoyance. Sheep 
apply the tar themselves by licking salt from large 
auger holes made in a squared log and around which 
tar is applied several times a week. 

There is no certain remedy for the grubs apart 
from the operation of trephining of the skull and 
that scarcely is worthwhile. Prevention is all- 
important. 

Butcher Cow Affected by Chronic Mastitis— 
I have a cow four years old, fresh in the spring. 
About two months after calving she dicnandl milk 
in the hind teat, and not long after, on the other 
hind teat. Her udder became swollen and was 
hard. We stopped milking her altogether as we 
thought the milk was no good at all. Otherwise the 
cow is in very good condition. Have treated her 
by washing the swollen part with warm water but 
it does not seem to do any good. Her milk is mixed 
with a sort of mattery substance, but is not bloody. 
Is this cow all right to be butchered, or is there 
some disease in her?—J. L., Minn. 

The udder is badly diseased with chronic mas- 
titis (garget) caused by pus-producing germs. The 
disease in the form now present is incurable and 
infection may be carried from cow to cow by the 
milker’s hands or the cups of the milking machine. 
Isolate the cow and fit her for the butcher. After 
drying off the remaining secretion of milk, cleanse, 
disinfect and whitewash the stall she has occupied, 
including the floor and gutter. Have her attended 
to by a person who does not milk other cows, 
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THE BEST STEER RATION 

After feeding more than 1,100 head of 
cattle on various rations, Purdue Uni- 
versity offers some practical recommen- 
dations. When shelled corn was fed 
alone with clover, it required 10 pounds 
of corn and 5.2 pounds of hay per pound 
of beef produced, making an average 
daily gain of 1.9 pounds per steer. Pork 
produced by hogs following the steers 
was 119 pounds, but it required 1,120 
bushels of corn and 16 tons of hay to 
fattena carload of 20 two-year-old steers. 

When cottonseed meal was added, it 
took only 1.3 pounds of this supplement 
with 7.3 pounds of corn and 49 pounds 
of clover hay per pound of grain while 
the steers gained an average of 2.4 
pounds a day. Pork produced was 123 
pounds per animal, and it took but 940 
bushels of corn, 4.5 tons of cottonseed 
meal and 184 tons of hay. 

The addition of silage to the ration 
cut the feed requirements even lower. 
Here is how they showed up then: Feed 
per pound of gain, 5.6 pounds of corn; 
1.3 pounds cottonseed meal; 1.3 pounds 
clover hay and 11.5 pounds of silage. 
The average daily gain was 2.4 pounds; 
pork produced 126 pounds, and it re- 
quired but 754 bushels of corn, 4.5 tons 
cottonseed meal, 5 tons of hay and 43 
tons of silage to fatten a carload of 
steers. 

The cottonseed meal reduced the 
amount of feed required to produce a 
pound of gain and slightly increased the 
selling value of the cattle in the second 
and third lots. The corn silage reduced 
the feed cost per pound of gain in the 
third lot and thereby increased the 
profits. 

Soybeans may be fed in place of the 
cottonseed meal ewhich was fed at the 
rate of 2.5 pounds daily per 1,000 pounds 
of live weight. 

The total acres of land required to 
grow the feeds in each of the above lots, 
based on yields of 50 bushels of corn, 2 
tons of clover hay and 8 tons of corn 
silage per acre, to feed 20 head of cattle 
was 30.4 acres, 28 acres and 23 acres, re- 
spectively. 


BREED AGED SOWS OR GILTS? 

With approximate information that the 
hog cycle revolves in from 30 to 36 
months, many farmers have concluded 
that it is more profitable to raise one 
litter of pigs from gilts, then fatten the 
sows. These young sows generally class- 
ify as “light packers” and bring from two 
to three cents more per pound than the 
heavier packer sows. 

Will the gilts raise as many pigs as 
the sows? Careful experiments at Pur- 
due University show that two-year-old 
sows raise more pigs than gilts. The ex- 
perimenters also found that if the sows 
are kept too long, their productivity 
rapidly diminishes. “Most farmers who 
keep aged sows keep them a year too 
long,” said C. M. Vestal, commenting on 
the fact that the sows are sold a year 
too late rather than at the proper time. 
—I. J. M., Ind. 


CORN SILAGE FOR STEERS 

When steers are wintered over to be 
finished on grass without grain the fol- 
lowing spring, does it pay to raake silage 
a part of the winter ration? ‘Three tests 
each including 20 steers have been com- 
pleted on this problem at the University 
of Kentucky. The 20 steers were divided 
into two lots of 10 each, one lot receiv- 
ing silage and the other none. The basal 
ration during the winter consisted of 
cottonseed meal, broken ear corn, clover 
hay, oat straw and stover. 

Steers receiving silage during the win- 
ter months made larger average gains 
the following summer on grass. In each 
experiment the total cost per hundred 
pounds of gain was less with the steers 
which received silage during the winter. 
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You need this 


expert woodsman’s Axe 


N axe must do hard work 

on the farm. And that is 

what a Plumb Axe is built 
to do. 


There is just one piece of 
solid steel in a Plumb,— 
tempered in the _ special 
Plumb way. 


No soft steel to spread or 
buckle. No welded cutting 
edge to break out in use. 


It’s solid steel! Tempered 
two full inches from the cut- 
ting edge. A hardened head 
to do all your pounding. A 
spring-tempered eye that will 
not stretch. 

A Plumb saves your 
strength! The tapered blade 
clears the cut. The keen 





LUMB |, 


DOUBLE LIFE 


ht A. Qe 
Hammers Hatchets J 
Files Sledges Axes® 


edge bites deep and gets 
more done, 


A Plumb is always tight, 
—always safe to swing. 
Plumb’s invention—the 
Take-Up Wedge—does that. 
When the handle loosens (as 
all handles do) you just 
turn the two screws and it’s 
tight again. 

Always safe. Always tight. 
Always ready to cut fast and 
easy. That’s why experts 
choose it. That’s why the 
Plumb is the axe for your 
work on the farm. 

Your hardware store will 
show you the Plumb Axe, 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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Get rid of the smoke-house with its 
dirt, labor and fire risk; save that 
part of meat that oozes out in the 
heat of the smoke-house and drips 
into the fire. Use Old Hickory Smoked 
Salt and you too can enjoy a flavor 
that is unsurpassed and that will not 
fry out. Genuine hickory wood smoke 
on pure salt — put there by the Ed- 
wards process. Just salt and smoke, 
nothing else. As the salt draws the 
moisture from the meat, the smoke 


“My wife and I have found that using Old Hick- 
ory Smoked Salt is mere play compared to the 
smoke-house method of curing meat. It saves the 
cost of building a smoke-house and all the work 
of smoking. The smoke flavor does not fry out of 
the hams and bacons and make the drippings too 
strong for other cookings. The flavor is unsur- 
passed. No noticeable shrinkage and our meat 
has kept perfectly. By following your directions 
nobody can fail to get good results.””— C. A. 
Warner, Butterfield, Minn. 


SUCCESSFUL 


penetrates the meat from rind to 
bone, preserving and flavoring it 
uniformly, mildly, deliciously. Mr. 
W. M. Nelson, of Red Oak, Iowa, 
says: “The only fault I find with Old 
Hickory is that the meat is too good 
and we eat it too fast and also too 
much of it.” 


At your dealers in air-tight, trade- 
marked, ten pound drums. Write for 
free sample and book. 


THE SMOKED SALT COMPANY, INC., Cincinnati, Ohio 






TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT OFF AND CANADA 


SMOKED SALT 


EDWARDS PROCESS 


The Smoked Salt Co., Inc., 


Name 


PATENTS PENDING 


411-431 Culvert St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me free sample of Old Hickory Smoked Salt and 
booklet No. 431-D of suggestions for better methods of curing and cooking. 





City. 





R. F. D. No. 
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Greatest improvement ever made in tank heaters. 
Fits any tank. Barns 14 to 16 hours on one gallon of 
kerosene. No sparks. ashes or smoke. eating 
chamber entirely under water; no heat wasted. 
Guaranteed. Saves feed—pays for itself repeatedly. 


EMPIRE NON-FREEZABLE HOG WATERER 


Heavy galvanized iron—70 gallon capacity. 
under trough— quarenteed not oy ween pf aemnnee neste 
ate smell cost. Keeps bogs healthy—fatten faster on the 
_ ” FARMER AGENTS 
We aise manu- wanted in every locality. Special 
facture Portable Offer to farmers wiliing to show 
Heater and Waterer to prospec- 
tive buyers. Write at once for 
ce and special offer. Buy direct 
rom facto: y. 


Empire Tank Heater Co, 
425. 7thSt., Washington, La. 
























AMAZING TRIAL OFFER! One Kodak roll 
film developed; 6 fine Glossy prints; only 15c. 
Associate Photo, Box 1463-T, Cincinnati, Ohio 











That's what J.A. 
f Appa- 
., Ia., made 

with his Hercules Stump 
Puller during the past six 
ears in spare time. Wm. 
elson of Kansas cleared 

his own land, je $2000 
then sold his machine. 
is big money in pulling stumps 
. for yourself and othere with 


gfe ere 


TRIPLE POWER 
Clear any stump land quickly at 
hi = 4 . Hercules is the 


jorse power machines. Easy wo 
fast, reliable, efficient, dependable machine for pullin: 
and hedges. Thousands 

satisfied users oy so. 

Write Today for new combined land 
clearing guide and catalog. 

Reduced price offer to early buyers, Big 

discount to first buyer in your territory. 

y a. Only $10.00 down. 

nd no money—just your name 

BOOK~ 


—toda 
WRITE 
rorir/ 


here 






low cost. Handor 














7. 
HERCULES MFG. Co. 
1320 29th St. Centerville, lows 





free book for inventors 
seeking largest deserved pro- 


PATENT-SENS 


Write Lacey & Lacey , 662 F St. , Washington, D.C, Est, 1869 | 
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CATTLE, HOGS AND CLOVER 


When Bert Jones bought an eighty-acre 
farm in Greene county, Missouri, four- 
teen years ago, he went in debt for the 
were rice and $300 in addition for 
ivestock. Nine years later he had paid off 
the debts, improved the place and bought 
an adjoining tract of sixty acres. When it 
is taken into consideration that the eighty 
acres had not been in grass since the prairie 
was broken up forty years before and was 
sapped of its fertility, a lot of credit is due 
this young man. And the methods he 
used can be applied to other worn-out 
farms. 

He determined on a type of farming that 
would bring the farm back to its former 
roductiveness—cattle, hogs and clover. 
te began feeding beef cattle and hogs, at 
first buying most of the feed. Feeding was 
done in the fields during summer weather, 
the troughs being moved about to scatter 
the manure. In winter this fertilizer was 




















A good sample of what Jones is raising 


hauled out where it would do. the most 
ood. The first two trials with clover 
ailed but after the third seeding on a 
field where the feeding had begun to show 


| its effect, he secured a good stand, Gradu- 


ally he was able to grow more grain and 
buy less as the farm gained in productive- 


| ness, but he continued his feeding opera- 





tions, not on a large scale, however. 

Because of his difficulty in getting good 
feeders, Jones has put in a herd of pure- 
bred shorthorns, consisting of twenty-six 
cows and a bull, and feeds the calves for 
baby beeves. He likes this type of feeding 
the best of any he has ever tried. The 
calves make rapid gains when young and 
he sells them when about ten months old. 
He never allows them to stop gaining, for 
he says that it takes extra feed to start a 
calf after it has come to a standstill. 

He tries to have the calves dropped in 
the early spring. This makes it cheaper to 
winter the cows and the calves spend most 
of their lives on grass where they make 
cheaper gains. Grain is not fed until they 
are about four or five months old. Then 
they are gradually worked up to a full feed 
and are fed two or three months after 
weaning. Hogs follow the cattle in the 
feedlot so that none of the feed value is 
wasted. 

His feeding operations have not always 
made money but he hasnever suffered any 
severe losses and he values the manure 
very highly. The farm is now producing 
twice as much as when he bought it four- 
teen years ago. Seventy bushels of corn 
now grow where thirty bushels was once 
considered a good yield.—C. F., Missouri. 


A good mineral mixture for hogs: Two 
parts ground limestone,.two parts acid 
phosphate, the same as is used for fer- 
tilizer, and one part salt. Feed two 
pounds of mineral mixture for each 100 
pounds of grain. It is as efficient as any 
that could be recommended, say special- 
ists at the University of Ohio at Colum- 
bus. 
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STEER FEEDERS PULL A CONTEST 
Continued from page 42 


they would clean up twice a day, two 
pounds of oilmeal and eight pounds of 
silage oad calf daily, with what alfalfa- 
clover hay they wanted. 

To apply the “Babcock test’’ to beef 
production by ascertaining and weeding 
out inferior breeding cows, was one-of the 
outstanding purposes of the contest. 
“More attention should be given to the 
individual calf and its dam,” says Dowell. 
“To be able to weed out the inferior breed- 
ing cows in the beef breed, it is absolutel 
essential that the age and identity of eac 
calf be known and recorded. In beef herds, 
maintained to produce market cattle, this 
can be done by giving each cow a separate 
and distinct ear notch or number. Then 
if the calf is given the same number as its 
dam, the identity can be maintained per- 
manently. This plan will enable the f 
producer to apply the ‘Babcock test’ to 
eal production.” 

At the outset a majority of the feeders 
believed that the heifers, fed and marketed 
at an early age, would outweigh the steers. 
However, a review of individual weight 
cards shows that the steers outweighed the 
heifers in every single carload by an aver- 
age of 64 pounds each. 

All the feeders near the top used bulls 
of either the medium or big type, says 
Dowell. These bulls were not the leggy, 
thin-fleshed, coarse bone sort, but animals 
having scale with thickness. As one man 
expressed it, ‘‘My three largest and best 
calves were out of the three largest and 
beefiest cows in the herd. They would not 
be called heavy milkers, but gave enough 
to carry their calves thru to weaning in 
good shape.”” These men agreed that if 
they could have their choice, they would 
have all their calves like the three or four 
heaviest because they will bring the most 
money. 

“This contest has brought out a very 
important question,”’ says Dowell. “Have 
some of our purebred breeders been going 
too far in demanding the short, blocky, 
lowset, early maturing type of cattle? The 
result obtained in this contest indicates 
clearly that no matter how well you feed 
the little pony type calf, it never reaches 
the satisfactory weight for age. On the 
other hand, the calf that is ‘bred big,’ as 
one of the feeders expressed it, must be 
properly fed if maximum weight for dge 
is desired. It seems evident that weight 
depends on a combination of growthiness 
and condition. The former is the result 
of breeding and the latter the result of 
feeding.”’ 

The Minnesota contest was made pos- 
sible thru liberal financial support received 
from the Minnesota Livestock Breeders’ 
association, from every interest on the 
South St. Paul livestock market includin 
the packers, commission companies an 
stockyard companies, and from the 
American Hereford and Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ associations, 

The prize money amounted to $922.50. 
Of this sum $650 was open money, $172.50 
was contributed by the Hereford Breeders’ 
association, and $100 by the Shorthorn 
Breeders’ association. The Hereford asso- 
ciation added 50 percent to prizes won by 
hereford carloads. 

The second annual contest which, like 
the first one, will run 450 days or 15 
months, is now under way with practically 
all feeders of the first one reentering and 
with several new ones enrolled. 


Market Classes and Grades of Live- 
stock, Department Bulletin 1360, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


How to hitch more horses on bigger 
farm equipment to save man labor is a 
problem that many farmers are studying 
now. The University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, has some good circulars available 
that describe such hitches. 
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THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 


When you buy 
a battery— 


consider these three important points 


I. Product. The safest way to buy a battery is 
to get one of recognized merit. Exide 
Batteries are built by the world’s largest 
manufacturers of storage batteries for every 
purpose. This leadership would not be main- 
tained year after year unless Exide Batteries 
fulfilled their traditional reputation of ex- 
ceptionally long life and freedom from re- 
pairs. Exide’s position in the battery field 
is a guarantee that the Exide you buy con- 
tains every improvement that the highest 
engineering skill endorses. 


2. Service. When your battery requires attention 
you want prompt service by someone who 
thoroughly understands the battery you have 
bought. Exide dealers are located every- 
where— more than 8000 in the United 
States. The Exide man is a good business 
man or he would not handle the Exide 
Battery. Being a good business man, he is 
alive to the value of your good will. Hence 
you cam count on courteous and efficient 
service. 

3. Price. Isagood battery expensive? An Exide 
is priced exceptionally low. In fact, you pay 
no more for the Exide than you do for bat- 
teries with less claim to distinction. In an 
Exide you get peak value at a surprisingly 
low price. 

Sold by Exide dealers everywhere 


RADIO .. . There is an Exide Radio Bat- 
tery of the —_ size for every set andatype 
for every tube. See the new Exide Power 
Unit, consisting of an “A” Battery and 
special charger, that keeps itself charged 
from your house current. At radio dealers 
and Exide Battery dealers everywhere. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Increase your WINTER profits 


Turn your idle timber 
into easily sold 


LUMBER Every Year 


N many farms, the mountainous or 
swampy waste land is now being 
made more profitable in several ways. 
Thousands of owners of ‘‘ American ” 
Portable Saw Mills are felling their ma- 
ture trees and sawing them into valuable 
lumber. This gives the younger trees a 
better chance to grow — improves the 
land as pasturage, and provides a splen- 
did source of winter income every year. 
You can do the same with your wood lot. 
Your neighbors will also want sawing done— 
at a good profit to you. No experience is re- 
quired. All you need is one of our eight sizes 
Manufacturers of trimmers, planers, 
bolters, lath and crating machinery 


American 


Saw Mil 


of**American”’ Saw Mills. Your tractor or farm 
engine will furnish ample power. The mill it- 
self is usually quickly paid for out of first earn- 
ings. Investigate now! Find out how thou- 
sands of farmers are making steady winter 
incomes with “American” Saw Mills. Send 
the coupon for full information today! 


Here is the proof 


J. WILSON LOTT, Mehoopany, Pa.—"‘Last 
week the writer sawed 2500' of hard maple in 
six hours with only two men helping, and with 
a Fordson tractor that had seen four years” 
service.” 

LEWIS E. MORAN, Wicomico, Md.—“The 
first week I operated this Mill I sawed 22,000" 
of boards and sold them and made money 
enough to pay for the Mill in one week. One 
day I sawed as much as a thousand feet per 
day. I highly recommend this Mill to anyone 
who may be interested, for I think there is 
none better.” 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 








American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
120Main St., Hackettstown, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 

I am interested in “Farm lumbering as 
a profitable side line.” Please send me full 
information. 
Name 
Address 


State__ —= 


















































Write today for your copy of “The Feeder’s Own Book 
of Facts,” and read how 40,000 Letz-Dixie users have 
proved this simple feeding method yields two to four 
times the average pork, dairy or beef profit. 

Letz Mfg.Company, 1237 East Road, Crown Point, Ind. 


MIXED FEED 






rZ-DIXIz 


What Thousands of F 





armers 
Say the Letz-Dixie Will Do For You 


1 Will increase animal 2 Will require only 50% to 

production 15% to 30% 75% asmuch feed crops 
Will release 25% to 
50% more acreage 


the quantity, and shorten 
for cash crops. period of pork 


production. 


“You have read in leading papers of our World’s Record 
two-ton litter of 12 pigs weighing 4323 pounds in 180 days, 
produced on our farmsand fed on Letz-Dixie mixed feed. 
We now have 300 Big Type Poland Chinas being fed 
according to the “Letz System of Home-Crop Feeding.” 


Willimprove pork eee, Seeane 


MAKER 


Will save 25% of your 
present labor cost. 
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> NEWTON'S 







Heeves, Coughs, Condition- 
, er, Worms. Most for cost. 
. Two cans satisfactory for 
Heaves or money back. $1.28 
per can. Dealers or by mail, 


The Newton Remedy Ce, 
Toledo, Ohic. 





6 AUCTION LESSONS FREE. Learn at home or in col- 
lege at Washington, D. C., Kansas City or Los Angeles. 
2ist year.W.B.Carpenter, Pres. Writet uv for free lessons 
american Auction College, 840 Wainut, Kansas City, Mo. 
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VICES IN COLTS 
Just why a colt becomes a confirmed 
cribber and wind sucker is usually a 
mystery to the owner. I therefore wish 
to draw his attention to the fact that the 
vice may be acquired by imitation. Ex- 
perience has taught me that. I hav 
noticed that when a colt is kept in a 
stall next to a chronic cribbing and 
windsucking horse, it tends in time to 
contract the same bad habit. 
Ordinarily, it is believed that the irri- 
tation of teething causes the colt to 
gnaw the manger and become a cribber. 
Worms may also be a contributing cause. 
That belief probably is well founded, 
but imitation must also be considered a 
possible cause. That is equally true of 
the vice of “weaving,” characterized by 
swinging of the head from side to side in 
the stall and rhythmic lifting of each 
fore foot in turn. That vice, to me, is 
evidence of the “call of the wild.” The 
prisoner horse wants to run outdoors and 
enjoy fresh air, sunlight, green feed and 
company. He gets to weaving from rest- 
lessness and discontent. i 
The colt may learn the habit from imi- 
tation, under similar circumstances. It 
may be that kicking, pawing, halter- 
pulling and tail and mane rubbing are 
similarly learned. Anyhow, I believe it 
to be good policy to have a horse that 
has a confirmed vice occupy a box-stall 
away from other horses and colts—A. 8. 
A., Wis. 





GRINDS STEER FEED 


C. C. Fisher of Randolph county, Indi- 
ana, has been feeding cattle for several 
years, each year changing his method of 
feeding and management a trifle in an 
effort to get a higher daily gain on less 
number of pounds of feed. The last bunch 
of cattle he turned off was the best of any 
he had previously fed in both respects. 
Incidentally, his experience shows what 
continued cattle feeding does in raising 
the index of fertility of the farm. 

Fisher bought his 240-acre farm in 1912. 
Then the average yield of corn on it was 
30 bushels per acre. Since then he has 
been feeding cattle and last year his corn 
went 80 bushels to the acre. 

The gist of Fisher’s advice is to have a 
program—in other words, at the time you 
buy cattle, know when you are going to 
sell them. Then you can feed more intelli- 
gently. 

Fisher shipped 100 head of white 
faces in July, 1925, that averaged 1,031 
pounds. When they were bought on 
November 3, 1924, they weighed only 
424 pounds. They were fed 264 days and 
the total gains they made show that they 
put on an average of two and a quarter 
pounds per day. These cattle cost $8.20 
in Fisher’s lot and sold for $13.10 in the 
lot or $13.75 in Chicago. 

In view of this exceptionally high gain, 
Fisher’s feeding methods are of more than 
ordinary importance. And also important 
is his feeding method because it resulted 
in the lowest corn consumption per animal 
of,any year that he ever fed. 

During this feeding period, he fed two 
pounds per day of a molasses feed, to 
which he attributes the lower consumption 
of corn. In addition to this and corn, 
Fisher fed ground shocked corn, ground 
alfalfa hay and corn silage. He began 
with three pounds of corn a day and 
gradually increased this to five pounds a 
day toward the end of the feeding period. 

Several things stand out here. First, 
the value of cattle feeding as a means of 
increasing the productivity of the farm; 
second, the value of molasses feed in 
sharpening the appetites of the cattle; 
and, third, increasing the coefficient of 
digestibility of shock corn and alfalfa hay 
by grinding.—I. J. M., Ind. 








SELLING DISEASED ANIMALS 


“Let the buyer beware” is the English 
meaning of the Latin phrase, “Caveat 
Emptor,” used in the law in connection 
with the general rule that the buyer of a 


chattel takes it with its defects. Before 
the buyer can afterward complain of a 
discovered defect, he must be able to 
show that seller specially warranted 
(“guaranteed”) the condition of the par- 
ticular thing sold or that the circum- 
stances were such that the buyer had a 
right to believe that a warranty was 
given. 

The Missouri Supreme Court recently 
had occasion to apply these foundation 
principles of sales law to a case where a 
farmer bought six hogs for breeding pur- 
poses. The hogs communicated cholera 
to other swine owned by the buyer, and 
he sued for damages. He won a judg- 
ment for $1,614.42 in the trial court, but 
the Supreme Court set the judgment 


aside on an appeal taken by the seller. | 
This is the substance of the reasoning of | 


the court: 

The mere sale of domestic animals 
does not imply a warranty on the part 
of the seller that they are free from dis- 
ease, where the seller is ignorant of the 
existence of disease in the animals and 
the buyer has as good opportunity as the 
seller for knowing the fact of the matter. 








“Tf the seller knows, or has reason to | 


know, the animal he sells is afflicted with 


a disease not known to the purchaser, | 
and not discernible on inspection, he is | 


guilty of fraud.” 


When the seller sold these hogs, know- | 


ing that the buyer wanted them for 
breeding purposes, the seller impliedly, 
“guaranteed” that the animals were fit 
for those purposes. But, said the court: 

“The implied warranty that the hogs 
purchased by plaintiff were fit for breed- 
ing purposes was not a warranty that 


they would not communicate a disease | 


to other hogs ...If the hogs were 
afflicted with disease which rendered 
them unfit for breeding purposes, then 
that defect, it may be conceded, would 
be covered by the implied warranty. 
That warranty means that they were 
healthy and capable of procreation; that 
they would reproduce the kind and 
variety they were represented to be .. . 
“The implied warranty that the hogs 
were good for breeding could not by any 
stretch be construed as a covenant to 
hold the plaintiff harmless from any dis- 
ease which the purchased hogs might 
have communicated to his other herd. 
That could be covered.only by express 
warranty.”—A. L. H. Street. 


DECLINE IN TUBERCULOSIS 


Bovine tuberculosis has shown a gen- 
eral decline since 1916 and tuberculosis 
in swine since 1924, according to the 
United States department of agriculture. 
Since 1917 more than one million reactor 
cattle have been removed from the herds 
of the United States. 

A decreasing human death rate from 
tuberculosis is shown by the United 
States department of commerce. A low 
death rate among children under four 
years of age is attributed in part to the 
aggressive campaign against tuberculous 
cattle. 

Infection among cattle and swine re- 
ceived at federally inspected packing 
plants still runs high. Records for the 
fiscal year of 1926 show nearly 14 per- 
cent of swine affected to some extent 
and 1.3 percent for cattle. In 1916 about 
2.3 percent of the cattle showed infection 
and in 1924 15.2 percent of hogs. 





What purebred sires will accomplish 
in ten years with a herd of beef cows is 
shown in misCellaneous circular 74-M, 
just published by the United States De- 
—— of Agriculture, Washington, 
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— Let Me Prove 
he Ws UNS to You 2 


FREE 
TRIAL 


is stronger, better fitting, handier in 
every way than buckle harness. Lasts 


. so much longer that it is far more 
economical to buy. Examine your old harness—see where 
buckle tongues have torn straps, where ring friction has 


worn straps. Then let me sen 
gation, a Walsh No-Buckle Harness 


you, without cost or obli- 


to use 30 days free, 


See why Walsh is the world’s greatest harness value. 


CostsLess--Lasts Twice as Long 


alsh saves costly repairs and breakdowns. 
No stubborn buckles to bother with when 


winter cold bites 
the fingers and 
straps arestiff. Walsh 
adjustable stra 
holdersdo pndlice~ 
buckles and the 
harder the pull, the 
tighter they 

hold. 


VeTA9 4 


ps Lets -1 91 21. @ © — 
HARNESS 








They Come 
Back for More 


“I have been much 
pleased with the harness 
bought from you last 
Spring. Am enclosing order 
for another set.""—Benj. F. 
Bausum, Annapolis, Md. 

I am well pleased with 
my harness and am order- 
ing two more pair like the 
ones I have. Please shi 

uickly as possible.”"—D, F. 
Shire, Freda, N. D. 

“I am sending order for 
another set of your har- 
ness. I bought a set from 
you a year ago and am well 

leased. I am using noth- 
ing but Walsh from now 
on." —C, amm, R. F. 

Pa. 








Walsh Harness 
Has No Rings 


Rings wear straps in two causing 
early repairs. Ordinary harness has 


27S places where there is ring fric- 


Walsh Harness 
—no metal is 
leather. 


no rings 
against 





In ten years Walsh No-Buckle Harness has won recognized 
world leadership. Thousands in every state, in Canada and 
even in foreign countries use and praise the Walsh No-Buckle 
Harness. Only an unusually good harness would stand my try- 


how buc- 
kles cut and 
tear straps. 
Walsh Har- 
ness has no 
buckles. 








it-before-you-buy-it plan and my liberal terms. The harness 
must be [good enough to sell itself to you in service. 


Three Times Stronger Than Buckle Harness 


Buckles weaken and tear straps. By actual test in steel test- 
ing machine, a Walsh 14-inch breeching strap holds over 1100 
lbs. The same strap with buckle will break at the buckle at 
about 300 Ibs. pull. Ordinary harness has 68 buckles. 


Walsh 


Harness has no buckles—easy to see why Walsh is three times stronger. Walsh 
leather is given the most rigid inspection test known in the harness industry, 
Cut from the back of the choicest Northern Steer Hide, tanned by a special 


six months’ process, explained in my 


. * 4 
Easily Adiytird $2 Fit. 
a 
Aatiorsertu handy Gasenes, a 
handsome harness and it stays that way. 


Made in ten styles— Breechingless, 38, 
Side Backer, etc. All pictured and de- 


scribed in my free book. 
out and mail the coupon. 


The free book explains 
everything including my user agent plan 
—earn money showing Walsh Harness 
to neighbors. 

JAMES M. WALSH, President 
JAMES M. WALSH CO. 
Dept. 23—123 Grand Ave.. Milwaukee. Wis. 


This 
Today tPF BOOK 


wish. 





free book. 


Not a penny 
Send No Money down is re- 
quired until you try a Walsh No-Buckle 
Harness thirty days on your own team. 
Give it every fair test you can think of. 
Compare it for strength, beauty, fit and 
handiness. Let your neighbors see it. If 
it doesn't sell itself to you after 30 days, 


don’t keep it. 


Write today. 





“O-B8UCKLE 
WARNES S 


OO After 30 Days FREE TRIAL 


@@uems return it at my expense. Pay cash after trial if you 
My guarantee protects you. 
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This Breeching Harness at $36.95 is 
an unusual value-price and quality 
unequalled. Order today from this 
ad. Money Back Guarantee. 


RADIO $9719 
5-Tube Set-- = 
8,000 Mile Range. Our 
complete line includes 
various models, 5 and 
6-Tube Sets. Also Ac- 
cessories. WRITE TODAY. 
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Factory to Farmer 
BM At Wholesale 
as 


Thousands of Farmers Now Actually Buy At Wholesale, 
Harness,Saddles, Collars Shoes, Paint, Work Shirts, Rad 
Does Buy More. 
The U. S. Farm Sales Company. WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG. 
+ make ifferent styles 
Factory To Farmer Means a Saving To Vow. Hymne t diterent ot7ies 
. Nostag leather used. Leather collars $2. , 
why every farmer shouldn’t buy direct from this Factory and save money. 
All we ask is that you compare price with quality, MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 
You can get our wholesale prices by simply sending name 
FREE today for Free Catalog and save about half on hundreds 
of real bargains in Harness, Collars, Paint, Rope, Shoes, 
Radios, ete. Best quality merchandise. Write for FREE Catalog Today. 


The U. S. Farm Sales Co., Dept.1222-A, Salina, Kans. 


jios,ete. Every Dollar 
ou, too, can save big money by buying direct from 


% up. There’s noreason 











Better Than Any S 


Federal Land Banks 
are located at: 


Baltimore, Md. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Houston, Texas 
Louisville, Ky. 
New Orleans, La. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Wichita, Kan. 
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ngle Farm Mortgage 


ECAUSE back of these Bonds are the massed 

first farm mortgages on more than 400,000 farms, 
worth double the amount of the loans. 
the prompt payment of principal and interest is guaranteed 
by all the twelve Federal Land Banks with combined capital 
and reserves of more than $65,000,000. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


Interest 414% —Completely Tax-Exempt 
Denominations: $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, $10,000 
These Bonds are always available at any Federal Land Bank 
When you need a loan, see the Secretary-Treasurer of your local National 

Farm Loan Association or write the nearest Federal Land Bank. 
Send for FREE copy of Federal Farm Loan Cir. No. 16, “Financing the Farmer” 
to any Federal Land Bank or to 
Charles E. Lobdell, Fiscal Agent 


FE ederal Land Banks, Washington, D.C. 


Because 





Years ONLY 
Subscription g 00 
for ed 
Here You Are, 


Plymouth Rock Breeders 


The Plymouth Rock Monthly is just the magezine you 
need to help you make more money from your Plymouth 
Rocks. It is the official Breed paper for Plymogth Rocks— 
it is read and endorsed by leading breeders and judges; 
tells how to succeed with the breed, where to buy and sell 
—how to make more money—everything you want.to 
know about thebreed. 36 to 100 pages monthly. 

From every section of the country come comments such 
as these: ‘"Far more Ssomnatns than the latest popula: 
literature’’—‘‘Thekind of stuff that really helpsbreeders,"’ 


Send us $1.00 for 3 years subscription and 
we will send you free and it paid our 
valuable text k, ‘ALL ABO PLY- 

MOUTH ROCKS.” Tells how to mate, breed, judge, cull, 
condition, feed, house, raise and market all varieties for 
t results and bigger profits; how Rocks originated, 
how to treat sick fow!s — get rid of lice and mites— 
build trap-nests, line breed, pedigree, produce and select 
prize winners, Send Dollar bill for 3 years subscription to 
lymouth Rock Monthly and get this valuable book free. 
Your money back if not satisfied. le copy free, 2 


PLYMOUTH ROCK MONTHLY 27,20URNAt Sioa. 


WAVERLY, IOWA, 





BIG BOOK 


of AUTO SUPPLIES 
Mailed Free—Postpaid 


We want every car owner tohave 
our Big New Complete Book of 
Auto Accessories. Write for a 
Free copy and see for yourself 
what you save. 







Every tire brand new 
" Stock and fully guaranteed. 
Prices also cut on Tubes, Batteries, Heat- 

ers, Winter Tops, Water Pumps, Radiators, 
Windshield Cleaners, Carburetors, Spotlights 
~all Repair Parts, Tools, etc. No matter what you 
Seed, this New Book will save you money. Send for it, 







e 
MONMOUTH, ili. [8] 


OR REFUND 5 PER CENT ” 


c 840 MAIN ST__ 
* WE SHIP IN (0 woURS-L: 
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FLAGGING COOPERATIVE 
MARKETING FAILURES 
Continued from page 13 
chain store would no longer buy their 
butter. Yet, the creameries did combine 
and federate. They did eliminate internal 
competition between themselves, and 
today the Land o’ Lakes Cooperative 
Creameries Association is taking in new 
territory in Wisconsin, Iowa and North 
Dakota and is setting the pace for the rest 
of the United States in real, business-like 
cooperative marketing of farm products. 

In most cases, farmers’ cooperative 
marketing organizations originate from 
causes that can be traced directly to dis- 
satisfaction with ordinary or regular 
marketing practices. Certainly, it is true 
that such dissatisfaction lends a strong 
impetus to the formation of cooperative 
marketing farm groups. Farmers see in 
such joint marketing combinations an 
opportunity to correct various marketing 
evils. Sometimes these evils are connected 
with grading problems. Sometimes it is a 
case of unfair market practices in buying 
and selling, such as rejections, scalping, 
double commissions and other dishonest 
methods of handling farm products. In 
the large majority of cases, however, co- 
operative marketing organizations among 
farmers grow out of dissatisfaction with 

rices. 

What, then, does the farmer hope to 
gain by combining with his fellow neigh- 
bors in organizing marketing associations? 

First of all, he expects, up to a certain 
reasonable degree, to become his own 
middleman. We shall touch upon this 
later. It is sufficient to say at this time 
that no farmer group can become its own 
middleman with the expectation of han- 
dling the product straight from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer. No farmer group 
in the country is strong or powerful 
enough, or can ever become so, to take 
over the functions of the middleman in 
transporting, wholesaling, jobbing, storing, 
processing and retailing. All farmers’ 
cooperative groups can do certain things 
that are now being done for them, and in 
that way save those particular items of 
costs. But no group can perform all the 
functions of the middleman. 

Modern cooperative marketing, devoid 
entirely of the spectacular and the un- 
sound, can and does accomplish a great 
many substantial things for the farmer. 
Cooperative marketing always has a 
strong tendency to improve the grades and 
standards of every product it touches. 
After all, no one can improve a product 
as much as the man who produces or 
manufactures it. Therefore, as experi- 
ences have proven, the best grades and 
standards in farm products have always 
come from cooperative marketing associa- 


tions. Land o’ Lakes butter leads the 
country in quality and pack. Sunkist 
oranges, Diamond walnuts, Sunmaid 


raisins, Skookum apples, Chief Petoskey 
and Red Star potatoes, Sealsweet_grape- 
fruit and many other of the leading 
brands of the country are cooperative 
marketing brands, established by farmers 
thru their organizations. 

I have never believed that cooperative 
marketing groups had any appreciable 
effect on price levels, that is, on basic 
price levels. My reason for this is, that 
with the exception of a very few special 
farm products, whose peculiar production 
characteristics make them practical mo- 
nopolies, most crops and farm products are 
so far from being solidly organized and 
can be produced over such a large terri- 
tory, with new production territory con- 
stantly being discovered. there is no op- 
portunity to exert any influence in raising 
price levels. On the other hand, coopera- 
tive marketing can and does make for 
economies in operations and represents 
a saving in the cost of doing business. 

For example, Minnesota has nearly five 
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hundred local potato shipping stations to 
which some twenty-five thousand farmers 
haul their potatoes. Each one of these 
stations, under the old competing system, 
has certain costs of operation that are 
fixed. There is the buyer, the warehouse 
crews, there is telephone and telegraph 
expense, supervisory expense and many 
other items of cost for handling the busi- 
ness. Under the old system all of this 
expense has to be absorbed out of the 
prices paid to the farmer for his potatoes. 
Under the cooperative marketing system, 
a large part of these costs is eliminated in 
the same way that it is in such companies 
as The Standard Oil Corporation, The 
United States Steel Corporation, or any 
other large tightly-welded concern. 

Cooperative marketing can accomplish 
no miracles for anyone. It is not a miracle 
maker. Miracles have no place in the 
business world and cooperative marketing 
is nothing more or less than big business 
in agriculture. 

Farmers should organize their own mar- 
keting groups. Fully one-half of the 
troubles arising out of cooperative market- 
ing organizations and resulting in the 
failure of those associations, are due to the 
fact that farmers have been persuaded to 
join such organizations on the strength 
of some hokus-pokus nonsensical state- 
ments, which gave them the impression, 
at least, that by joining an organization, 


miracles would happen. When the miracles | 


failed to happen, the organization usually 
went out of business. 

1 have heard some of the wildest state- 
ments about cooperative marketing, time 
and again, from the public platform, state- 
ments that could scarcely be attributed 
to the men who made them. | repeat these 
statements now, not because they explain 
what cooperative marketing is but because 
they typify what cooperative marketing is 


not. These statements have come from | 


men who were supposed to be big men and 
national cooperative market leaders. 

I have heard it said that thru coopera- 
tive marketing farmers can actually fix 
prices for their products. This cannot be 
done. I have heard it said that thru co- 
operative organizations farmers can raise 
the basic level of prices to any point they 
desire. This is impossible. It has been 
stated that cooperative marketing would 


give farmers undreamed-of prosperity, | 


overnight, and would revolutionize farm 
conditions. Miracles do not happen these 
days and no condition can be changed in a 
day. Farmers have been told that if they 
organized for cooperative marketing all 
of their troubles, from production to sell- 
ing, would immediately vanish. This is 
ridiculous. 

Sane, cooperative marketing has no 
relation to any of these wild statements. 


Reduced to its simplest terms, cooperative | 
| = 
y 


marketing is simply a business combina- 
tion of individuals. all of whom produce 
the same products and who sell that prod- 
uct to the same buying channels of trade, 
who have certain sales problems in com- 


mon, who wish to eliminate undesirable | 


competition among themselves, who want 
to save certain costs of doing business, 


which can be saved better thru joint | 


action than individually, and who want 


to group together for mutual business | 


welfare. 

Viewed from these angles, there is no 
difference between cooperative market- 
ing by farmers and big business combina- 
tions among industrial and commercial 
groups, except that certain laws at the 
present time do not permit the formation 
of combinations and trusts among the 
industrial and commercial groups, because 
of the danger to public welfare from such 
monopolies, while farmers are exempt 
from these legal restrictions, and can and 
do form legalized combinations, now doing 
business running into the billions. 

In my next article I shall describe how 
cooperative organizations are built and 
the various methods used in constructing 
and forming various types of cooperatives. 
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Prepared for 

















'RUTS + SLEET + ICE «+ MUD 


Get ready for Old Man Winter 
with asetof McKayTireChains, 
“the better black chains in the 
red band bag.” With McKays 
in your car you’re ready for 
every emergency. 


YOU’RE READY WITH 
CHAINS THAT LAST 


UNITED STATES 
CHAIN & FORGING 
COMPANY 
Union Trust Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Makers of chains for 
all industrial and 
commercial purposes. 





Equip your car with McKay Red Bead 

Bumpers. In the complete McKay line 

you'll find a bumper that’s exactly suited 

to your car—one that will “add good looks 
and protect good looks.” 





MSKAY TIRE CHAINS 
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Ways to Get Winter Milk Profits 


Some Help With the Feed Problem 
By G. A. WILLIAMS 


production of milk, steps which reduce this expense will 
likely result in an increased profit to the cow owner. Too 
frequently men are inclined to overestimate the importance of 
volume and ignore the factor of cost. It costs more to produce 
milk in winter than in summer, but never lose sight of the 


GS pet the cost of feed is the largest single item in the 

















Well fed and contented. They aremaking 
a good profit 


economic side of the ques- 
tion. The cornerstone of suc- 
cessful dairying is economy. 
The tester’s report of an 
Indiana association case 
may be given as an example. 
A herd remained the same 
= the pond a was we 
uring a period of two months. 
The only difference was that all 
cows in the herd ate the same 
amount of grain the first month 
while each cow’s production deter- 
mined her allowance the second month. 
Clover hay formed the roughage. Ten 
pounds of a mixture of ground corn, ground 
oats and linseed oilmeal was fed each cow. The 
second month each cow received one pound of the 
mixture for each three pounds of milk produced daily. The 
comparison follows: 























Feed Cost 
Milk Fat Feed Income er 100 
Period pounds | pounds Cost Over Feed ounds 
Cost Milk 
First month... 3,330 167.7 $38.10 $24.77 |} -$1.14 
Second month... .| 3,971 199.3 25.50 | 63.28 65 
eee j 641 31.6 12.60 | 38:52 .49 


A saving of 49 cents on each hundred pounds of milk produced, 
and an increase in production at the same time cannot be over- 
looked. Cow test association records reveal the fact that there 
are many herds where the same amount of grain is given to each 
cow in the herd regardless of her production. There are, of 
course, some exceptions. The heifer with her first calf should be 
fed liberally to induce growth; the cow nearing the end of her 
lactation period should be fed in order to make some increase 
in live weight. Animals producing milk testing less than 4 per- 
cent need not receive more than one pound of grain for each 
four pounds of milk produced daily. Some dairymen prefer to 
allow one pound of grain daily for each pound of butterfat pro- 
duced per week. Individuality is the most important factor. 
The man who would produce the most milk from a given amount 
of feed; who would make the largest records or who would achieve 
the greatest economy of production must not overlook the 
differences between members of the herd. 

During the spring and early summer, conditions approach the 
ideal for milk production more nearly than at any other season. 
There is a liberal supply of succulent, palatable, bulky feed 
available. The cow is able to fill herself in a few minutes. Lying 
down in some shady spot, she peacefully chews her cud until she 
has room for more grass. A good flow of milk is usually produced 
under such conditions. The more nearly these surroundings can 
be duplicated in winter the better. 

Bulk and palatability are easy to provide. All of our home- 
grown roughages are bulky. Legume hays of good quality are 
always palatable. Succulence is perhaps the most difficult part 
to furnish. Where the size of the herd is large enough to make 
use of a silo, this problem is easily solved. Roots may serve as 
















an alternative where they will grow readily. The protein content 
of the ration can be balanced by the use of home-grown concen- 
trates such as corn, oats and barley supplemented with linseed 
oilmeal, cottonseed meal, etc., fed in addition to the roughages 
(preferably legumes) produced on the farm. 
Strive to produce the major part of the feed at home. This 
reduces the cash outlay and keeps down the overhead. All the 
roughage fed should be grown on the farm. No doubt some of the 
ers of Successful Farming are limited in the size of their farm 
and find it necessary to purchase practically all the feed the 
herd consumes. Many of these doubtless retail milk direct to the 
consumer. They have a special market, but the dairyman who 
depends on someone else to supply him with feeds and then takes 
f. o. b. farm prices for his product is not likely to receive a very 
e labor income from winter dairying. 
ilage as a source of succulence has Sane referred to already. 
Tt makes the dry roughages more palatable. The winter ration 
is not complete without it. A comparison was made between two 
rations, similar in every way, except that one contained silage 
and the other did not. Twice as much hay was fed with the no- 
silage ration. The trials, which were conducted by 
the Purdue experiment station, showed that 
the cows which received the no-silage 
ration failed to maintain their live 
ve while the other group made 
ght gains. The data derived 
showed that the feed cost per 
hundred pounds of milk from 
the animals receiving silage 
was 11 cents less. The ra- 
tion with silage provided 8 
percent more protein and 
the other 41 percent more 
protein then the require- 
it u ed 
t is generally recogniz 
that silo filling involves con- 


At the left is the herd of L.S.Seiss 
of Indiana. This herd produced 

milk last year at a feed cost of 72 
cents a hundred 
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Under such conditions cows cannot be expected to make money 


siderable time at a very busy season but the silo has many advan- 
tages. When the fall is wet or there is an early frost, the immature 
crop can be ensiled and used to good advantage. Under normal 
conditions the crop can be stored in the least possible space, and 
feeding is accomplished with very little waste. The silo is thus 
one of the most potent factors for economy on the dairy farm. 
When it is impossible to grow all the roughages required, 
preference should be given to the corn crop. It 1s difficult to 
purchase corn at filling time in many communities. Altho some- 
one in the neighborhood may have a surplus, hauling is expensive 
and troublesome. Considerable loss frequently occurs even when 
every precaution is taken. No dairy barn lot is completely 
equipped without a silo and that a regularly filled one. 
Legumes are equally essential. High in protein, rich in miner- 
als, bulky, palatable and laxative, alfalfa or some other member 
of the same family is indispensable. They cannot be replaced by 
any other kind or kinds of feed. The common home grown con- 
centrates are comparatively low in protein. When these are fed 
with legumes and corn silage, a balanced ration can be prepared 
by the purchase of one-seventh of the grain mixture. If, however 
the roughage is timothy or another of the non-legumes, one-third 
of the concentrates must be rich in protein and therefore pur- 
chased.unless the owner isfortunateenough (Continued on page 56 
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If you have been using 
a “liquid sweet pickle 
cure” make the brine 
with Figaro Smoked 
Sale. Add nothing. 
Your meat will be per- 
fectly sugat-cured and 
smoked when curing is 
finished. 


Just use it as you would use 
any ordinary meat salt... 


... it smokes and sugar-cures your meat! 


' ‘HIS new and improved smoking-salt combines for the first 
time a doubly-refined, condensed wood smoke with top- 
grade meat salt and a perfectly balanced sugar-curing formula. 


When curing has been completed the meat is smoked and 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


soaps and smoke your 
~ = meat while you are 
curing it. 








Por “dry -cure”* 
simply rub in this 
new smoked salt the 
same as you have al- 
ways done, It smok- 
es, flavors and cures i 
the meat with one - 
Operation. 















































If you prefer the 

“dry salt” method 

simply pack the meat 

= whe wsgaso 
Sugar- ing Smok- 

a 7 ed Salt. Ic will give 


a delicious flavor 


eee teed 


richly flavored with a rare sugar-cure. No smokehouse 
smoking is necessary. You simply use Figaro Sugar-Curing 
Smoked Salt the same as you have been using ordinary meat 
salt. It cures, flavors and smokes your meat. 


The use of this new Farmers everywhere are 
smoking-salt will bring to turning to this easier and far 
your table the finest meat you better way to cure and smoke. 
have ever eaten. The sugar- All smokehouse worries are 
curing formula that is blended voided and better meat is 


with the salt is an old and Secured. 


rare formula that gives the The new Figaro Sugar- 
“Old Virginny” tang to every Curing Smoked Salt is an ab- 


cut of ham or slice of bacon. solutely pure product. Every 
Y Il vrai d drop of smoke is doubly re- 
ou will praise meat cured fined and only the highest 


and smoked with this im- quality ingredients are blend- 
proved salt. It has a juiciness ed into the product. It will 
and taste not possible from _ give you the finest meat you 
smokehouse smoked meat. ever ate. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
Manufactured and Sold by 


THE FIGARO COMPANY, Dallas, Texas 





smoke . . . meat salt 
- +. and sugar-cure 


combined into one 


Figaro Sugar-Curing Smoked 
Sale represents a blend of the 
highest quality of meat-curing 
ingredients and wood-smoke. 
Meat Salt is saturated with a 
doubly refined and condensed 
wood-smoke. To this is added 
the sugar-curing ingredients— 
sugar, salt-petre, red pepper and 
black pepper, in perfectly bal- 
anced proportions. It does the 
whole job—cures, flavors and 
smokes your meat. 


Send today for this booklet of 
recipes and full information 








FIGARO 


FIGARO COMPANY, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Send me your booklet on “The Use o 
Sugar-Curing Smoked Salt’’. 


(8F-2) 





Name 


Address 





amar Curin 
SMOKED SAL 








City 
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TUFFY barns, no exercise, no 
pasture, heavy feeding! No won- 
der your cows don’t fill the milk pail 
—just when added quarts would mean 
most. Their vitality goes down be- 
cause of the sudden shift from summer 
to winter feeding conditions. 


They need help. Kow-Kare gives it 
—simply, naturally, surely. Kow- 
Kare is a concentrated tonic that acts 
directly ‘on the digestion and assimi- 
lation. It prevents feed loss by turn- 
ee of the ration into quarts of 
milk, 


Kow-Kare really costs nothing to 
use. Its slight cost more than comes 
back in added milk. A single can of 
Kow-Kare will ration a cow one to 
two months—just follow simple di- 
rections on the can. Its disease-pre- 
vention saves hundreds of dollars 
yearly in an average dairy. 


FREE BOOK on Cow Diseases 
Our valuable book, ‘The Home Cow 
Doctor”’ tells all about the disorders 
that sap dairy profits. Tells also the 

art Kow-Kare plays in bringing 

ack to vigorous health cows afflicted 
with Barrenness, Retained Afterbirth, 
Abortion, Bunches, Scours, Lost Ap- 
petite, etc. Send for a copy of the 
book today. 

Feed dealers, general stores, druggists 

have Kow-Kare — $1.25 and 65c sizes 
(six large cans, $6.25). Full directions on 


the can. Mail orders sent postpaid if 
your dealer is not supplied. 


Dairy Asso. Co., Inc., Lynaonville, Vt. 


Makers of Kow-Kare, Bag Balm, Grange Garget 
Remedy, American Horse Tonic, etc. 


KOW-KARE 


‘amous Conditioner 


2X Milch Cows 
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IN CASE OF FEED SHORTAGE 


Dry weather and floods are responsible 
for an acute feed shortage in many sec- 
tions of the country. This is especially 
true in the case of legume hays. At the 
Kansas agricultural college J. B. Fitch, 
who is head of the dairy department, 
points out the relative cheapness of cot- 
tonseed meal, a substitute for legume 
hay. At least five or ten pounds of good 
alfalfa or clover is essential in every ra- 
tion, Fitch believes. 

“A good grain mixture to feed in con- 
nection with the roughage,” according to 
Fitch, “can be made by using 400 pounds 
of grotnd corn, ground oats, kafir or 
cane seed, 200 pounds of bran and 100 
pounds of cottonseed meal. Cows pro- 
ducing less than 15 to 20 pounds of milk 
do not need much grain in addition to 
the roughage. For higher production 
than 15 to 20 pounds, one pound of grain 
to every four pounds of milk testing be- 
low 4 percent and one pound of grain to 
each 3% pounds of milk testing above 
4 percent is needed. 

“Where legume hay is not available, 
the feeding of dairy cows becomes & more 
difficult problem. It is necessary to make 
up the deficiency in protein by using a 
protein supplement in the grain mixture. 
This can be done by doubling the amount 
of cottonseed meal suggested in the fore- 
going ration. A better plan would be to 
add 100 pounds of linseed oilmeal in- 
stead of the cottonseed meal. This would 
make the ration more expensive but in 
the absence of a legume hay some lin- 
seed oilmeal is very desirable. 

“The grain ration can be fed in the 
proportion of one pound of grain to two 
and one-half pounds of milk testing be- 
low 4 percent and one pound of grain to 
two pounds of milk for cows testing 
above 4 percent, after giving the cows 
what silage or other carbohydrate rough- 
age they want. In such a ration, where 
a legume is not available, it is desirable 
to feed a mineral mixture made up of 
equal parts of ground limestone, steamed 
bonemeal, and stock salt. This can be 
added to the grain mixture to the extent 
of three pounds to the hundred and can 
also be placed in the yards so the cows 
can eat it at will.” 


BUYING CULL COWS 

Because there is a demand for good 
dairy cows, many culls are being sold to 
unsuspecting men. This situation has 
become so serious in Indiana that E. A. 
Gannon of the dairy extension depart- 
ment at Purdue warns all buyers to be 
on their guard, and advises them to buy 
their cows from clean, local herds when 
possible. 

A recent investigation in Indiana 
showed that of several carloads sold only 
about two cows out of every twenty-six 
could be recommended as profitable pro- 
ducers. Out of one carload of heifers 
fifteen aborted and were’ eventually 
slaughtered. Many clean herds were thus 
infected with contagious abortion which 
will retard their progress for years. One 
man bought four cows brought im by a 
dealer. Three proved unprofitable and 
the fourth was slaughtered because of 
udder trouble. Most of the cows brought 
in are reported as undersized, in poor 
condition, and lacking in dairy type, 
constitution and breeding. 

Organized effort among farm leaders 
resulted in an educational campaign in 
the local papers, and by any other means 
available. Bankers refused to assist in 
financing such sales of cattle. Much 
benefit has resulted from the campaign. 
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BOOKS 
FREE 


@ A review of the McLean County * 
ystem of Hog Sanitation and how to 
make money on swine. (2) Fencing 
Farms forProfit. (3) What 17,000 Farm 
Folks said about the Advantages of a 
Well Fenced Farm. (4) How to Test 
Fence Wire. (5) Keystonecatalog. The 
first three were written by farm folks 
and are chock full of practical sugges- 
tions and money making ideas. You 
should read them. Mailed free, postage 
paid. Send postal to-day. 


Red Strand 
“Galvannealed”’ Fence 


is the choice of careful buyers. They 
know its coppered steel and heavier 
zinc *“Galvannealed’’ coating make 
“Red Strand”’ last years longer; that 
picket-like stays, wavy crimps, can t- 
slip knots keep it straight, trim, tight; 
that full gauge, honest weight add 
longer wear; that ef pay no more 
for the extra years ‘‘Red Strand”’ gives. 
Ask your dealer for prices or write us. 











Always look 4% 






for the 
a ! 
STEELS Wine \WEASau Strand 3 
4. (top wire) 
3799 Industrial [ies ail 
St., Peoria, Ill, = —_-— 











Sample 


and complete 
information 
about thic 
famous milk 
substitute. 
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Three good silos of Proven 
Merit—Triple Wall, Tapes- 
try Tile, Wood Stave 

Over 40,000 Independent 
Silos built and recommended 
by Farmers who own them. 
Quality and service plus our 
liberal “Square deal’’ policy 
have done it. 

Write for descriptive mat- 
ter, prices and our Plan of 
Sale which makes the silo pay 
for itself. 


INDEPENDENT SILO CO. 
) 900 PilisburyAv.St.Paul,Minn. 
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trel ning Choruses, Darky Plays. Catalog 
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Baked wheat stubble. 
Hot, sunshiny days. A 
hundred acres to plow 7” 
deep. Time limit 15 days. 
All finished in 12 days with 
Case tractor. 


Tough Texas gumbo sod. 
Case pulls 5-disc plows 
through a thousand acres, 
then tandem disc harrows. 
No lifting of plows or har- 
rows. No sign of wear on 
tractor. The Case has 
power to spare. 

J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co. 
Incorporated Established 1842 
Racine 


Dept. Z-24, Wisconsin 








3 Of Oy Bcd COy-N F 
EXPERTS 


BIG DEMAND in small towns 
and by farmers. $60 to $100 


Coyne Graduate, Clarence Ackland, 
W. Brooklyn, Ill., farms 600 acres. 
As a sideline sells radio cqsipment, 
makes eutpenativs. —_ m6 5 
trical rs. He " n 
make fe a day.”’ 


FREE Railroad Fare 
Investigate Opportunity 


Write for our great book,““Be « Farm Elec- 

SSSne enero 

slecttical exper Wika Pies h Pare. 
MR. H. C. LEWIS, Pres. 


1300-10 W. Harrison St. Chicago, Ill, 
Easiest Running Mill 


Made Kelly Duplex Mills require 9% per 





cent less power, do 
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NEBRASKA’S DAIRY QUEEN 


Imagine if you can 1,383.27 pounds of 
butter. Then look with respect at the 
cow shown here, for she produced that 
amount in one year. Her semi-official 
record recently closed is 32,173.8 pounds 
of milk containing 1,106.62 pounds of 
butterfat. This places her at the head 














Beauty Girl Gerben Re-Becky 


of all Nebraska cows for production. She 
is owned and made her record at the 
North Platte sub-station of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 

This cow ate an average of 24 pounds 
of grain mixture daily for a year, besides 
40 pounds of silage, all the alfalfa she 
wanted, and pasture in season. The grain 
mixture was composed of 8 parts ground 
corn, 4 parts bran, 2 parts linseed oilmeal 
and 1 part cottonseed meal. Did she 
make her owner any money? Her feed 
cost for the year was $273.83, while the 
value of the butter she produced amounted 
to $553.20 at 40 cents per pound. This 
is twice the value of the feed. 

This cow will be eight years old when 
she freshens again. She has produced 
four calves and is sound and in perfect 
health. 


SOUTH DAKOTA RATION 


“Tt is a good practice to feed three 
pounds of silage and one pound of hay 
per hundred pounds of weight to each 
cow per day,” says G. Heebink of the 
South Dakota dairy extension depart- 
ment. “For instance, a cow weighing 
1,000 pounds should receive about 30 
pounds of silage and 10 pounds of hay 
each day. When silage is not fed, ap- 
proximately two pounds of dry rough- 
age daily per 100 pounds live weight is a 
sufficient amount. Legume hay and good 
corn fodder make a desirable combina- 
tion if the hay is limited. 

“A common rule for feeding grain is to 
feed cows, producing milk relatively high 
in butterfat test, one pound of grain for 
every three pounds of milk produced 
and to cows producing milk of low but- 
terfat test, 1 pound of grain for every 
four pounds of milk produced. If this 
1,000-pound cow was producing 30 pounds 
of milk daily, she would be fed from 7 
to 10 pounds of grain each day, the 
amount of grain depending upon the 
test of the milk.” 

Heebink declares that it is more profit- 
able to feed a mixture of several grains 
than to feed a straight grain ration of 
corn, barley or oats. Mixing 1,000 pounds 
or more at a time saves labor. A desir- 
able grain mixture he gives as follows: 
Ground oats, 300 pounds; ground corn, 
300 pounds; linseed oilmeal, 200 pounds; 
wheat bran, 200 pounds. Ground barley 
may be substituted for the corn, oats, or 
wheat bran in this mixture, and ground 
soybeans may well replace the linseed 
meal. 


The South Dakota state college exten- 
sion service has a dairy cow feeding guide 
in the form of a leaflet that will be sent 
free to anyone requesting it. This feed- 
ing guide was constructed with the aver- 
age cow and the usual South Dakota 
farm-grown feeds in mind, Write the 
college at Brookings, 8, D, 





The Big Little Lantern 
— DIETZ — 
“TITTLE WIZARD” 


IG in lighting power 

— small in size! 

These two advan- 

tages have made 

“Little Wizards” highly 

popular for various uses on 

the farm. With colored 

globes “Little Wizards” also 

serve as handy riding lights 

on produce and milk carry- 

ing trucks and trailers, or 

for use as danger signals on 

road repair work. “Little 

Wizards” have Terne Plate 
bottoms — rust resisting. 


Some one in your family 
would appreciate a cheery 
“Little Wizard” Lantern as 
a Christmas Gift. What 
could be more acceptable 
— yet cost so little? 


Think Lanterns 
— Say DIETZ 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 
New YORK 

Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
FOUNDED 184C 


LANTERNS 
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2 Men’s Union Suits, $1.50 to $1.75 
z $1 ’ Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 85c to $1.00 
! Boys’ and Children’s Union Suits, $1.00 
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Good 





turns away bitter 
It’s fine to work 
gives your muscl 


of elasticity. 
Fine materials, s 


Fit yourself out 
Heavy weight or 


boys and children 


If your regular 














Hanes Collarettes 


roll or gap open. 


2 Hanes Cuffs won't 
snug the wrist. R 


3 Hanes Elastic Sho 


every movement, 





Comfortable. Strong. 


as chest. 


over the shoe-tops. 
showing under socks. 













underwear 
to wo 


and it saves 


rk in 
you money 


FIRST of all HANES is warm. It 


winter winds 


without smothering you when 
the weather is moderate. 


in because it 
es a chance. 


Fits snugly all over with plenty 


plendid work- 


manship all through. HANES is 
guaranteed to stand more wear 
and more washing than any other 
underwear at the price. 


with HANES 


now before winter really starts. 


lighter, with 


long or short sleeves. Fit the 


with HANES 


union suits. Sizes correctly 
marked and union suits have 
trunk measure too. 


store doesn’t 


carry HANES, write to us. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


are cut to size. 


A 40 suit has a 40 collarette. Won't 


pull off. They 
einforced on the 


end to prevent raveling. 


ulders give with 
because they’re 


made with a service-doubling lap seam. 


4 Hanes Closed Crotch really stays 
closed. Crotch can’t bind, for Hanes 
is fitted by trunk measurement, as well 


5 Hanes Elastic Ankles never bunch 


No ugly pucker 
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WAYS TO GET WINTER MILK 
PROFITS 


Continued from page 52 


to have some soybeans. Protein is the 
most expensive part of the ration. To 
purchase it adds to the cost of production. 

Producing the legumes at home cuts ex- 
penses. As a class they add to the fertility 
ot the soil. When a surplus is available, 
they command a high price. Everything 
is in favor of growing legumes for the herd. 

Many herds are underfed during the 
winter season. A cow must give milk, 
furnish heat and energy for her own body 
as well as provide for the calf she may be 
carrying. The source of all this material 
is the feed she receives. When the allow- 
ance is limited, one or more of these func- 
tions must be incomplete. The tempera- 
ture of all normal cows is practically con- 
stant. Her maintenance is almost con- 
stant day after day. Altho the demands 
of the calf are not extremely great until 
gestation is well advanced, an abrupt and 
severe lack of feed may result in abortion. 
(This is not contagious.) Poor feeding is 
most likely to exert the greatest effect on 

roduction. Good cows will always pay 
or all they can eat, provided a good 
ration is used. 

The value of liberal feeding was shown 
when the Purdue experiment station se- 
lected five cows from Indiana farms. The 
owners stated that these cows had not 
been fed as much as they would eat be- 
cause feeds were too expensive. When 65 
percent more feed was given them, they 
showed an increase of 74 percent in in- 
come over feed cost. This was due to in- 
creased production. One of the animals 
had a cow testing association record of 
4,998 pounds of milk on the farm. Yet 
she produced 9,681 pounds of milk when 
liberally fed. The average production of 
all the cows increased from 5,063 pounds 
to 8,662 pounds, an increase of 71 reent. 
The additional time required to feed and 
milk was not worth considering. The 
overhead for equipment and investment 
was identical. The increased income was 
mostly profit which was the result of 
liberal feeding. Similar increases could 
be made in many herds if more liberal 
practices were adopted. 

The addition of a small amount of 
protein to the ration would often increase 
production. The lack of this compound is 
the limiting factor on many farms. 
Nature has provided that the young 
animal shall receive food of a similar com- 
position day after day. When the ration 
of the dam does not meet these needs, her 
body is called upon to make up what is 
lacking. The flow of milk will continue 
unabated for some time but the system of 
the mother suffers as a result. The case 
is identical with the poorly fed cow. Un- 
less her owner is very careful to observe 
her condition, she may have made heavy 
demands on the body stores before the 
ration is changed. 

No other part of the ration will take 
the place of protein. Since the non- 
legume roughages and many of the home 
grown grains are comparatively low in 
protein, considerable attention must be 

iven to this part of the dairy ration. The 

aily requirement of a cow weighing 1,000 
pounds and giving 20 pounds of 5 percent 
milk is 1.9 pounds of digestible protein. 
To meet this need requires 173 pounds of 
corn silage or 63 pounds of timothy hay 
or 18 pounds of alfalfa hay. The same 
amount would be found in 6.5 pounds of 
linseed oilmeal. When a combination of 
two roughages and three or more grains are 
fed, the necessary protein can be provided 
and a good ration secured for general farm 
conditions. That such a ration is econom- 
ical is shown by an Indiana cow testing 
association record. Before joining the 











testing association the owner fed a mixture 


| of corn and oats with cowpea hay and 
| silage. No effort was made to feed indi- 
| vidually; but each cow received an a 


amount. No changes were made the first 
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month. Then the tester succeeded in per- 
suading the owner to feed a balanced ra-! 
tion according to production with the 


following results: 














Period Milk Fat 
First month... 4,008 Ibs. 133 Ibs. 
Second month... 4,313 lbs. __ 145 Ibs. _ 
Difference........... +305 lbs. +12 lbs. 
Income 
Period Feed Over Feed Cost 
| Cost Feed Cost | 1 lb. Fat 
First month. ....| $77.21 $ 9.55 $0.53 
Second month .-| 51.4) 43 .03 .33 
Difference...... '—25.80 * +33.48 —.20 








The same seven cows were in milk each 
month. Any change in production was due 
to the feed. Production showed a small 
increase. The great saving was accom- 

lished in feeding. The ration was too low 
in protein. In order to get production, the 
daily allowance of grain was more than 
was needed. A saving of 20 cents per 
pound made a great difference in the in- 
come from this herd. 

When corn silage and a legume hay are 
available, a good grain mixture (three 
grains preferred) containing about 12 
percent digestible protein will be found 
satisfactory. Using corn and oats as the 
basis for the ration 400 pounds of corn- 
meal, 200 pounds of ground oats, 50 
pounds of linseed oilmeal, and 50 pounds 
of cottonseed meal will be found produc- 
tive and economical. Should there be only 
mixed hay on hand, the oilmeal and cot- 
tonseed would have to be doubled. Silage 
is not found on some farms. When no 
succulent roughage is used, cottonseed 
meal should be repiaced by a more laxative 
feed such as soybean meal, gluten or lin- 
seed oilmeal. 

The average dairy cow uses approxi- 
mately half the feed she eats to maintain 
her body. The rest is available for produc- 
tion. Since roughages are more plentiful 
and hence nis. cheaper on the farm, 
the maximum of these feeds should be fed. 
The high producer does not have enough 
capacity to consume sufficient of these to 
meet her needs. Grain must be added. The 
maintenance requirement of a cow depends 
on her live weight. Large animals can 
consume more roughage. It is necessary to 
allow a more liberal supply of concen- 
trates to the heavy milkers if their produc- 
tion is to be maintained thruout the year. 
This is not the case in some herds. If such 
a practice were followed more generally, 
there is little doubt that the average 
production could be increased and the 
unit cost of production lowered. 

Like all other business enterprises, the 
dairy business is not complete without a 
set of books. Sometimes during the winter 
the balance may appear in the red. Better 
methods will frequently lower the cost of 
production thereby turning the loss into 
an item of credit. 

When the average yearly production of 
the herd approximates 300 pounds of 
butterfat; when a large part of the feed 
consumed is produced at home, and when 
each member of the herd is fed according 
to the milk she produces each month, 

there is good reason to expect a reasonable 
profit from the dairy cow even during the 
winter months. 





DAIRY COURSES 
A three months dairy course is offered 
at the Iowa State College, Ames, from 
January 3rd to March 18th. Butter and 





cheese making, creamery management, | 
milk plant control and related subjects 
will be given. 


An eight weeks’ course in dairy pro- 
duction is offered January 17th to March 
13th by Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. Write the dairy department at 
Purdue for information. The course fits 
students for jobs as herdsmen, testers, 
farmers and dairy farm managers, 


ow 
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Sunset on Palos Verdes Beach. 





Where alluring vistas open at your feet. 


See Oranges Grow 


See Roses Bloom 


—now and all winter in this 
agricultural paradise 


PRING and summer toils have earned 
you a real vacation. Like thousands of 
others you probably need a complete 

change. Come now and join your friends in 


Southern California. 


Let the genial warmth, the gorgeous sun- 
shine, the everblooming flowers, and the pure 
ocean-washed air of this favored section 


re-make you in a day. 
Find here, 


here. 


Motor to a hundred noted points—over 
sooo miles of paved boulevards. See the 
quaint Old Missions founded by Spanish 
Padres more than 150 years ago—a desert 
that blooms like magic—the beautiful vistas 
of flowers and snow-capped mountains. 

Drive past mile after mile of strange semi- 
tropic orchards—oranges, lemons, olives, figs, 
dates, avocados, and a hundred other crops 
—study the gigantic irrigation systems—see 
how Nature aids man in this marvelous land 


of agricultural wealth. 


in winter, all your favorite 
summer sports. Pick roses or oranges in the 
morning—then ski or toboggan that same 
afternoon on a mountain that overlooks a 
majestic wonderland. You can do this only 





auto racing, 
any amuse- 
ment you 
like in the 
midst of a 
great city, 











saidbytrav- 
elers to be one of the most entertaining in 
the world. 

See the Tournament of Roses at Pasadena 
January 1st. 

Bring the children. Plan to stay all winter. 
The trip itself will be an education and 
Southern California schools are of the coun- 
try’s best. No need to interrupt school life. 


You'll find living costs very reasonable, 
hotels, restaurants, and cafeterias excellent, 
and not expensive. Cozy, flower-covered 
bungalows can be had at a moderate rental. 

New 63-hour trains now make the trip five 
hours shorter from Chicago to the Coast. 

Act now. Take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities. 

We have issued a very complete and inter- 
esting book on vacations—s2 pages, illustrated, 
telling all about what Southern California 

offers. 





For here you find the 
most scientific culti- 
vation and the most 
advanced methods of 
co-operative marketing. 
Let your vacation show 
you for yourself. 

You'll find gaiety 
here, too. Movies in 
the making—theatres— 
dancing — concerts — 
boxing — wrestling — 





Before you lay this 
magazine aside, clip the 
coupon which will bring 
a copy free to you. 


Renew your vitality 
—get a complete 
change — play awhile 
this winter in Southern 
California. You will 
feel the benefits next 
summer and for years 
thereafter. 





“Christmas Tree Street” in Altadena. 


Southern California 


All-Year Vacation Land Supreme 


The city of Los Angeles, with a population 
of well over a million, is the largest city on 
the Pacific Coast and is the hub of one of the 
country’s richest agricultural communities. 

he growth, wealth and marvelous re- 
sources of Southern California are indicated 
by the following facts and figures pertaining 
to the County wine Angeles alone: 

Value of Agticulturaland Live Stock Pro- 
ducts (1925), $85,912,744; Value of Citrus 
Products (1925), $23,241,503; Oil Production 
(1925), 140,000,000 bblis,; Harbor Imports 


(1925), 4,156,177 tons; Harbor Exports (1925), 
16,154,566 tons; 
20,310.745- ° 
A producing season of 365 days a year per- 
’ craps. 


total Harbor Tonnage 


mitting year ‘round 


((—----------—------ 


Aut-Year Crus or Soutnern Catirornia, 
Sec. 12-E, Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 
Los Angeles, California. 


Please send me your free booklet about Southern California 
vacations. Also booklets telling especially of the attractions and 
oppor tun.ties in the counties which I have checked: 

C1) Los Angeles 0) Orange Rwoerside 
CL) San Bernardino C) Santa Barbara Ventura 
0) San Diego 
Name 
ON OE Sere. ee 


Bes GEES ET CPE oe ae State 
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Here’s a 
Red-Hot 
Tip 
He said, ‘‘But don’t tell my 
neighbor I told you how 


much his old separator is 
losing; he might not like it.”’ 

















Not long ago one of our good Agents 
had occasion to call on a customer of 
his who a short time before had pur- 
chased a new De Laval Separator. Be- 
fore the De Laval man left, his friend 
said: 

“Say, I believe 1 know where you 
can sell a separator. My neighbor down 
the road heard | had a new De Laval 
and asked if he could run the skim-milk 
from his old machine through it. I 
said, ‘Sure; bring it over.’ 


ez Losing 40c a Day | 


“He brought over a 10-gallon can of 
skim-milk which he had separated that 
morning. We ran it through my new 
De Laval and you should have seen him 
scratch his head when we got almost a 
quart of cream from that skim-milk. 
Still he wasn't satisfied, so he sent that 
cream to the creamery and had it 
weighed and tested. He didn’t say what 
it tested, but one of the men at the 
creamery did. It weighed almost two 
pounds and tested 21% butter-fat, 
worth about 20c. That was just one 
milking; twice a day would be 40c. 
That happened last week, but don’t tell 
him | tipped you off.” 












Naturally the 
De Laval Agent 
took advantage 
of this friendly tip and inside of half an 
hour that man had traded in his ““cream 
thief’’ on a new De Laval and was glad 
to do it. 

A De Laval won't cost you any more than some 
other machines and but little more than the poorest 
of them. You can buy one on such easy terms that 
it will pay for itself, while you are using it, out of 
its savings. See your a * = ~~ . fom or send 
coupon below to nearest De Laval office for full 
information. 


De Laval 


Cream Separators 
and Milkers 


PUREURGOUULESTULTCCURGCURAUSUORSCERCUUCUSRESGROGGCECRSERONTED 
The De Laval Separator Co., Dept. ee 








600 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
165 Broadway, New York 
61 Beale St., San Francisco= 
Please send me, without 
obligation, full ‘intorma-) ail 
tion on 
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FEED FACTS 


Corn and oats at present prices rate 
high in the dairy ration, but when fed 
exclusively, even in large quantities, they 
cannot maintain the best milk flow and 
produce the most profit. 

There are several feeds that can be 
used as a source of protein, but at pres- 
ent prices, choice cottonseed meal is the 
cheapest one, according to C. S. Rhode 
of the University of Illinois. With corn 
at 70 cents a bushel, choice cottonseed 
meal will furnish a pound of digestible 
protein for 3.5 cents. Wheat bran will 
do the same thing at a cost of 5.5 cents, 
while linseed oilmeal will do it for 6.1 
cents. 

When silage and legume hay are both 
being fed as roughage, one good grain 
ration can be mixed up by using 500 
pounds of ground corn, 200 pounds of 
ground oats and 100 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal. Another good grain ration 
for use under these same conditions can 
be made from 500 pounds of ground corn, 
300 pounds of ground oats and 100 
pounds each of wheat bran and cotton- 
seed meal. 

A good grain ration to use when no 
legume hay is being fed is composed of 
100 pounds each of ground corn and 
ground oats, 125 pounds of cottonseed 
meal and 175 pounds of wheat bran. A 
second ration for use under these condi- 
tions can be made from 100 pounds each 
of ground corn, wheat bran and linseed 
oilmeal and 50 pounds of cottonseed 
meal. If no silage is being fed with 
either of these rations, the cottonseed 
meal should be replaced with oilmeal at 
the rate of 150 pounds of oilmeal for 
each 100 pounds of cottonseed meal. 

When the roughage consists of legumes 
only, a good ration can be made from 
600 pounds of ground corn, 300 pounds 
of ground oats and 100 pounds of linseed 
oilmeal or ground soybeans, Another 
good ration of this kind can be made 
from 200 pounds of ground corn and 100 
pounds of wheat bran. 

These grain mixtures should be fed at 
the rate of 2% pounds for each gallon of 
milk produced daily. The amount should 
be increased to 3% pounds for Jerseys 
and Guernseys producing more than 25 
pounds daily, says Rhode. 


STIFF LAME COWS 

Many of the cows in a herd of consid- 
erable size gradually became stiff and 
lame. The oldest ones were the worst 
affected and in all cases the affected ani- 
mal was pregnant. The owner was cer- 
tain that tuberculosis could not be the 
cause, for he had had the tuberculin test 
applied each year and all reactors had 
been eliminated. Just what might be 
the cause of the stiffness was a puzzle to 
the owner. In view of recent discoveries 
in nutrition, the cause really was not 
difficult to assign. 

The cows in question were grazing an 
old timothy meadow that had become 
short and dry. The field had not been 
measured for years and annually had 
been used as grazing ground for horses 
as well as cattle. Testing with litmus 
paper showed that the soil was acid. The 
cows were receiving some cornmeal and 
wheat bran in addition to the grass and 
were also salted now and then; but they 
were not getting the amount of lime 
they needed for bodily maintenance and 
the development of their unborn calves. 

Had they been grazing clover or 
alfalfa, the trouble doubtless would not 
have occurred for these legumes are rich 
in lime and also contain the vitamin 
which stimulates assimilation of lime. 
Timothy is notoriously lacking in lime, 
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You pay once only for any 
Concrete Farm Improvement 









Concrete 
Milkhouse 
Increases Profits 





Cool, clean, permanent, 
easy to build, economi- 
cal. All these desirable 
qualities in a milkhouse 
can be assured by build- 
ing it of Concrete. 


Concrete milkhouses 
are making money for 
thousands of farmers. 
Creameries pay premi- 
ums for milk kept cool 
and sweet in sanitary 
concrete buildings. 


Concrete milkhouses 
andother improvements 


on the farm can be easily 
built by following a few 
simple directions. Write 
today for our free illus- 
trated booklet, “Plans 
for Concrete Farm 
Buildings.” 
PORTLAND CEMENT 


ASSOCIATION 


33 West Grand Avenue 
CHICAGO 


A National Organization 
to I emprere and Extend 
ses of Concrete 


OFFICES IN 31 CITIES 
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vitamins and protein. It is the poorest 
possible roughage for dairy cows and 
especially for those that are pregnant. 
Lacking lime, the cows had borrowed it 
from their bones with the result that the 
bones became weakened and the nerves 
similarly debilitated. 

In some cases pregnant cows that are 
getting up in years and not receiving 
complete rations rich in lime and all 
other necessary elements not only be- 
come stiff or lame, but, eventually, go 
down and are unable to rise. Abortion 
may also occur from the same cause. 
Rickets affects young animals under simi- 
lar circumstances. Direct sunlight helps 
in assimilation of lime, but it does not 
suffice when the ration lacks mineral 
elements. Clover, alfalfa, soybeans and 
cowpeas prevent these troubles and 
should take the place of timothy on 
every dairy farm.—A. 8S. A., Wis. 





FOR HUNGRY COWS 

With good alfalfa hay, a practical 
grain ration for dairy cows is: 200 pounds 
ground corn, 100 pounds oats, 100 pounds 
wheat bran and 100 pounds of linseed 
oilmeal. Feed this mixture at the rate 
of one pound to each three or four 
pounds of milk the cow produces. With 
alfalfa hay and silage as the roughage, 
the grain mixture should be: 100 pounds 
each of ground corn, oats and bran and 
150 pounds of linseed oilmeal. With good 
prairie hay as the roughage, the mixture 
should be 100 pounds each of corn, oats 
and ome and 250 pounds of linseed oil- 
mea 

These rations are only three of the 
many given in extension circular 621, 
which any person can get from the Ne- 
braska agricultural college at Lincoln. 
This cireular lists combinations of every 
grain grown on Nebraska farms and ail 
the mill products thet are available at a 
reasonable cost. A postal card will bring it. 


RAISING BETTER CALVES 


The most important thing about rais- 
ing calves is to never overfeed, accord- 
ing to W. J. Calkins of Winona county, 
Minnesota. On the farm operated by 
Calkins the calves are left with their 
mothers until they are about a month 
old when they are changed to bucket- 
feeding. Whole milk is given at first but 
this is gradually changed to skimmilk. 
About two weeks are taken to make the 
change. 

Some of the calves in the Calkins herd 
of purebred Brown Swiss have been very 
stubborn about learning to drink from 
the pail. “Don’t lose your patience in 
attempting to force the calves to drink 
from the pail,” is the advice given by 
Calkins. There are stanchions in the 
calf pens on the Calkins farm and the 
calves are always fed in them. 

To avoid the annoyance of the calves 
sucking each other after they drink milk, 
a little linseed oilmeal is fed to them 
just after they finish drinking. A small 
trough is provided where the calves are 
fed whole oats. They eat this at will 
until they grow larger. 

Twice a day the calves are given some 
good silage. The exact amount fed de- 
pends upon the age, size, and appetite 
of the calf, but it should never exceed 
four pounds. Hay is given in the man- 
ger during the day. Salt and a commer- 
cial mineral mixture are given to the 
calves regularly. 

A bed of clean straw can always be 
found in the calf pens. Calkins recog- 
nizes the value of sunlight for calves be- 
cause four large windows flood the pen 
floors with sunlight thru the greater part 
of the day. “The one pitfall to avoid is 
the most apparent and that is to never 












overfeed,” concludes Calkins —J. C. W., 
Minn. 
What the Poultry Market Wants. | 


Circular 197, University of Wisconsin. 
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Covers the Wheel Tr acks | 









































positively when not spreading. 


“6 


ing this 
spreader. Ask for booklet SF-81. 


Low down—easy to load—no projections 
above side boards. Wide spread. 


Auto-type oscillating front truck — short 
wheel base —close hitch—all four wheels under 
the load—better traction—lighter draft. 


More links of drive chain in mesh when 
spreading —chain held away from sprocket 


Sold by your local Rock Island papmenent 
Dealer. Write us to-day for free booklet describ- 
Up-to-the-minute”’ tight bottom ; 


Spreads manure evenly entire width of (p= 
spreader—no clogging of beater. ; 


Rock Island 
Tight Bottom Spreader 


The spreader without gears—equipped with 
the original “Great Western” continuous ratchet 
eed—a success for over thirty years. 
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CHICAGO IBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
5596 Roosevelt Road Chicago, Ill. 
World’s largest makers of clipping and shearing machines 








ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 


prines, zen are tite Mey, Dettert Ores 


earns co} own cost and more before — 
pay. ‘e quote Lowest Prices and pay- 
ments Lo > low an CLEAN 
ONLY $3.50 PER MONTH 

entecd a lifetime auainat dolocte ta in material ‘ 
end workmanship 

30 Days’ FREE Trial Trial o2 your a8 at 
200, od in use. 


2101 2 ALbaUSi 








| Salesdan — Your Films 


Send us any negative with 25c and we will make for yous 1927 
calendar with the picture from your film artistically mount«4. 


FRANK SCOBIE, PHOTOGRAPHER, 52-C SLEEPY EYE, MINN. 


Rock Island. Ill. 


SEAM SEPARATOR 
Beaten free catalog. Tells ail about 
this world famous Separator. Liberal trial 
offer and attractive terms. Prices as low 
as $24.95. reg md payments as low as 


American .20. Write Senersier Co.8 












POWER MILKER 


COMPLETE To csx 

Milk 2 to 4 cows at a time—18 to 40 an hour. 

Clean, convenient. Easy to use. Sold on 30 

days Free Trial. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 2 
Comes With 2 H. P. , Engine or Electric Motor 

Guady Co cnecee cost--no pipes---o 








= a) equipment 
C—m | work of 4 milk hands. 


Free Book = 15,2 s2n0 40: 


=| ad Truth About Milkers” Gomplet > 
ith pictures. Write today 
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DISTRIBUTORS, Oeot, 218, 609 Division, CHICAGO 
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To Get Amazing Egg Yields 
from Your Laying Hens Use 


GLASS CLOTH |; 


The Genuine, Original, Durable Glass Cloth 1s made only by Turner Bros. under their exclusive Patents = 
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Eggs, ecas, EGGS—lots of them—all winter long: Now it is 
easy to get them. Use GLASS CLOTH instead of plain glass What GLASS CLOTH Is ‘ 
ary ou 


on your poultry house. It makes a world of difference. Or glass GLA OTH tt . 
stops the vital ultra-violet rays of the sun and they never reach your CEASE SROTE 6 cheng BRte, pane eee sion 
layers. That cuts down your egg yield. GLASS CLOTH lets inal/ the parent, wat f and weatherproof. It has the egg: 


sun’s vitality-giving power. It brings you 2 to 3 times the usual number ee bed — pokes a — doz 


of eggs all winter. This great scientific discovery enables you to make venient roll and is easily cut with scissors or knife re P 
a lot of extra egg money. GLASS CLOTH, at a cost far less than glass, and securely attached with sequins ocreen mores ag 
provides the ideal conditions for layers. Hens lay like in June because pay wood qaripe. ic Se tho ideal gaatesin’ Kor = ' 


4 PB d Brooder House Win- Thi. 
the egg-laying organs quickly respond to the ultra-violet energy and we, Winter Woods Medasssen. tunes Deeet. one This 


d 
summer-like warmth, light and perfect dryness given by GLASS CLOTH. Windows, Hot Window Glass Repairs, etc. vet 
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. 4 T 
Increases Egg Fertility 
Ete | men 
3 , Eggs from breeding flocks under GLASS CLOTH Accep No lenitations 
«5:4 ‘ usually fertile, even earl tn thoqunaen. poominass Wie « legh 
aii ‘essor says, ‘Sunlight increases mM, Genuine, durable GLASS CLOTH is made only by Turner to 1 
. » prevents 8, improves Bros., under exclusive patents. No other concern can 183 
, ete.” GLASS gives bens the copy our process. No other has the same weather resist- 0 
of sunlight. ing formals. Avoid imitations. Originated jn 1916, Proven was 
ears success. You will know quality. So 
Makes Chicks Live and Thrive eb ar Sign glace 1¢ hes won we popularity al hen 
7 v over ni urope. $4 p 
Build a scratch shed tothe irontof your Early hatched chicks under GLASS CLOTH doas wellas leading experts to make hens lay and for good results 
° oak late hatched chicks that runin the sunlight. N use with chicks with tan 
ultry house and cover it with GLASS  gisss. it filters out the vital ultra-violet rays of the sun. presi e merece eR ee re - 
wort 


eT Ns Ta ae et a SPECIAL 
pass right through GLASS CLOTH giveeeg-laving 7 aaa TRIAL OFFER ben’ 
a a ah Beet Authorities roe 
H enables you to hang up biggeregg-laying 44...4 ricia tests by leading poultry experts and Agrical- gad Enough to covet neraschaned rig te: Unoitlor TH 
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records. A scratch-shed is easy to build. Inexpen- OTH Enough era scrat 9x15 f 

sive. Doubles floor space. The extra eggs pay for oe om ae oy ee 4 - : is —— . If, then Sena not find it better than glass orang f 

it ina hurry. Thousands of poultrymen now use it. gece in promoting the health of poultry. substitute, return it and your money will be ref 

Build one and get these big, easy winter egg pr- fits. are recommending itas the most natural and economical a Oe Send today. Or. take someon n 18 p 
means of increasing the egg yield. who advertises GLASS C trial 


For Storm Doors and Windows roll. Twoor more rolls same rate. Freecatalogon request. JB ))'0(1 


mo since FREE ‘ty Ecos = 
Rani iinmege, SLAs Clots on your I Mail the COUPON! 5 Bi 
H a BOOK ‘*. o . 


il ss with aff erdere ’ 
= are light through or upon request TURNER wanes. Begs. 844 Ohio ; 
ME butstopschillandstorm. When we fill your order for GLASS CLOTH, a copy of Bladen, 2) ellington, 3 & be ol 
ee ay We don te 4 frie valuable book will be ingloded without cost, Or, “ 1, 
. : ; ‘ou prefer veac advance o: * 
Easy to apply. Now is the time to do it. will be mailed pen reupent, Full illustrated, ‘Goee 


tains valuable poultry feeding information. How to 

2 Factories Give Quick Service feed. What tofeed. Shows various types of poultry 

The tremendous demand for GLASS CLOTH has made ft houses and scratchsheds. Tells how GLASS 

necessary for us toadd another factory. Forquickservice makes your hens more ergs. dollars to 
orders and correspondence tofactory nearest you. any poultry raiser. sure to get a copy. 


TURNER BROS. oer. 044 


BLADEN, NEBR, {ius=s:: WELLINGTON, OHIO - 


Canadian Customers: Please address, Geo, Wood Co., Toronto, Ont., for Canadian prices. 





I enclose____._for which send me by prepaid 


parcel post______rolls of GLASS CLOTH as ad4 butte 
vertised. If not satisfied after ten days’ use I ma ae 

return the GLASS CLOTH and you will refund m e , ; 
money. f th 
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Self-feeders, clean ground and suitable houses mean much in the way of profits 


Make One Hen Take the Place of Nine 


Feeding Protein Reduces the Cost of Production, Too 
By H. L. KEMPSTER 


University of Missouri, Columbia 


O produce eggs at a cost of five or six cents a dozen and 

then sell them for thirty cents is a proposition which sounds 

attractive. It is even within the range of possibility. If this 
were generally possible, there would be an avalanche of farmers 
going into the business of producing eggs and yet practically 
these same results may be secured if one employs good feeding 
practice. This does not mean that eggs can actually be produced 
at this ridiculously tow figure. Rather, it means that by prose 
feeding, the extra eggs which result can be produced with very 
little additional expense. 

For instance at the Missouri agricultural experiment station it 
was found that where hens were fed on grains alone the produc- 
tion per hen was 60 eggs in one year’s time. When the 70 pounds 
of grain, which was the amount each hen ate in one year, was 
supplemented with 6 pounds of meatscraps or tankage, the pro- 
duction was increased to 120 eggs. In other words, for each pound 
of meatscrap or tankage fed, 10 extra eggs were produced. 

By slightly increasing the cost of the ration, the production was 
doubled. It does not require much figuring to reach the conclu- 
sion that the extra expense was repaid sixfold and that the extra 
eggs were actually produced at a feed cost of about four cents a 
dozen. If farmers would rush into the business of producing eggs 
at present prices if they could produce them for 5 cents a dozen, 
why shouldn’t they be eager to supplement the homeraised grains 
in their poultry rations with some form of protein concentrate? 
This would increase production and would reduce the costs. For 
every pound of tankage or meatscrap fed 10 extra eggs were 
produced. 

That these results are conservative is shown by similar experi- 
ments at the Purdue agricultural experiment station. White 
leghorn pullets fed on grain alone produced 59 eggs as compared 
to 179 eggs where grains were supplemented with meatscrap and 
183 eggs where tankage was used. The feed cost of a dozen eggs 
was 33, 10.6, and 12.8 cents respectively, while the income per 
hen above feed cost was 43 cents on grains alone as compared to 
$4 per hen when the grains were maaiuasted with meatscrap or 
tankage. Increasing the cost of the ration 46 cents per hen re- 
sulted in an increased production of 10 dozen eggs. In other 
words, by properly supplementing the ration the extra eggs were 
actually produced at a cost of 4.6 cents per dozen. In this case one 
hen properly fed returned as much income above feed cost as did 
nine hens fed on grains alone. 


HE hens on the poor ration ate 64 pounds of feed in one year 

while those fed a good ration consumed 82 pounds. The extra 
18 pounds of feed were responsible for the difference in egg 
production. However, it was not sitnply the extra 18 pounds of 
feed but rather the fact that 9 percent of the total ration was 
either meatscrap or tankage that caused these hens to lay so 
well. The results reported by Missouri and Indiana ‘weed show 
that grains alone are not satisfactory rations for laying hens. 
They must be properly supplemented if satisfactory results are to 
be obtained. 

The common method of balancing the ration is to feed meat- 
scrap, tankage, or some form of milk such as liquid skimmilk or 
buttermilk in liquid, semi-solid or dried form. All experiments 


plainly show that there is very little difference in the efficiency 
of these various forms of protein supplements, so far as stimu- 
lating egg production is concerned, and that the extra expense 
was negligible as compared to the large increase in production. 

As a result of these experiments, the expression, ‘For egg 
poder feed some sort of food from animal sources,’ has 
ecome quite general. This emphasis was placed on the necessity 


of the protein concentrate being from animal source. This was 
due to the fact that earlier experiments with vegetable protein 
concentrates as substitutes for those from animal sources did not 
produce as satisfactory results. There were various explanations 
to account for the inadequacy of vegetable protein concentrates. 

It is unnecessary to go into detail other than to state that the 
deficiency of the vegetable protein concentrates such as soy- 
bean meal and cottonseed meal was due to mineral deficiencies 
and not to the type of protein. When these deficiencies are sup- 
plied, very satisfactory results may be secured by feeding soybean 
meal and cottonseed meal as substitutes for meatscrap, milk or 
tankage. This affords a new means of balancing the rations and 
no doubt these foodstuffs will become generally used in poultry 
rations. 

The Ohio experiment station reports that when the-poultry 
mash contained 20 percent meatscrap, the production per hen 
from November to May was 76 eggs as compared to 75 eggs 
where soybean meal with mineral supplement was used. Where 
soybean meal without the mineral was fed, the production was 
only 44 eggs. 


SIMILAR results are reported by the Indiana openers 
station. The results are plainly shown in the following 
table: 


Soybean Meal versus Tankage 


No. Tankage Soybean Type of mineral supplement 
Exp. meal added to soybean meal 
Eggs per Hen 
1 117 57.1 Steam bonemeal 
2 139.8 150.8 Limestone, salt and soluble bone 
3 132.6 144.2 Limestone, salt and acid phosphate 
4 186.3 72.7 Limestone, salt and steamed bonemeal 


The above table shows that soybean meal, when properly supple- 
mented with minerals, is an excellent substitute for tankage. 
Attention should be called to the fact that the use of bonemeal 
alone was not sufficient. This is the experience of the writer in 
experiments at the University of Missouri. However, when salt 
and bonemeal was used, the hens laid just as satisfactorily as did 
those fed milk, meatscrap or tankage. Similar results have been 
reported for cottonseed meal and for ground soybeans. The im- 
portant point to remember is that mineral supplements must be 
used if soybean’ meal or cottonseed meal are used. 
The mineral mixtures recommended are as follows: 








Limestone........ 20 40 30 — 
Bonemeal ro 60 35 ~ 80 
Acid phosphate. ....— — 50 -_— 
Salt.... fae 20 25 20 20 

Total ...100 100 100 100 
Percent in mash.... 4 8 5 4 


In all cases limestone rock containing 95 percent calcium car- 
bonate or oystershell should be kept before the hens all the time. 

The choice of protein concentrate used depends then largely 
upon the price and the amount of protein it contains. ‘The follows 
ing table shows the protein composition of the various protein 
concentrates commonly used: 


pS Sp ee a ee 63 .0 percent 
Meatscrap 50.0 percent 
Skimmilk 3.8 percent 


Semi-solid buttermilk 

Dried buttermilk..... 

Soybean meal taiaes 

Cottonseed meal....... 
ee 2 


At prevailing prices the great bulk of 


9.0 percent 
32.0 percent 
41.0 percent 
44.0 percent 
36.0 percent 


(Continued on page 6g 
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FLEX- 0-GLASS 


Hakes Hens 
LAY 
Winter 
Admits Energizing Ultra-Violet Rays 
Build a scratch shed of Flex-O-Glass now. It gives 


hens June sunshine full < egg-producing Ultra-Violet 
rays, indoors. Glass st these needed rays. State 









Exp. Stations, U. 8. Authorities and leading poultrymen 
have found Fiex-O- Glass far better than ordinary glass 
for poultry scratch sheds and brooderhouse fronts. 
Thousands havereplaced glass with Sh ara ne Far 
high priced winter eggs. 


cheaper and better. Brings 


Enclose Porche sif 
Just nail Flex-O-Glass |F 
over screened porches 
and storm-doors. Makes 

an extra, warm, sunlit |r 
healthroom or children’s 
playroom. Saves fuel 

doctor bills. 







Flex-O-Glass is weather-tight, transpa ‘unbres\- 

able, durable. Has extremely strong fabric base. 1-8th cost 
of glass arid easier to use. Cut with shears, nail on, Lasts 
for years. Over a million yards in use. Nothing uals 
Flex-O-Glass for health-producing and lasting qualities. 


PRICES: Prepaid: 


Per =. 35% inches wide—1 yd. 50c; 5 yds. at 40c 
$2.00); 10 yds. at 35c ($3.00) ; ae Pre at ate ($8.00); 
00 ~ Fy Or more at 30c per y 

SPECIAL $5 TRIAL TRIAL OFFER 


For $5 we willsend you 15sq. yards of Flex-O-Glass post- 
gee ry aid. This roll 45 ft. long, covers scratch shed 

ke ft 00 hens, or use for enclosing rches, 
pA RD -doors, brooder-house fronts, hot s and re- 
piacung windows. Use Flex-O- Glass 15 days. Ifthen not 
uDsoiutiy satisfied that it is better than glass, just re- 
turn and we will refund ron e 3¢ You take no 
risk. Uraer at once. Send $9. > 7. if you wish 
larger trial. Poultry elcemesion ‘book ree on t 24 


FLEX-0-GLASS MFG. CO., Dept. 


1451 N. Cicero Ave. CHICAG 





Wiz 


You can make a better sprouter than you can 

buy. This sprouter was made in one evening 

by a 14 year old boy with a saw and hammer. 
The cost, with heater, was $2.44. Thousands in 
use. All say it is the best and handiest made. 


Make Layers Out of Loafers 


To make hens lay their best, in winter, growing green feed, 
rich in vitamins, must be fed. Spronted oats are best, 
The Putnam Home Made Sprouter yields =e best and 
sweetest sprouts and wit’: the least work. I will send, free, 
lans for making this Sprouter with description of Little 

utnam Stove to heat it. Also instructions for use of stove 
to keep fowls’ drinking water unfrozen. Stove holds three 
ints of oil. Burns a month without trimming or filling, 
Patented burner. Nothing like it. Send me $1.95 and I will 
send you this wonderful stove by parcel post prepaid to 
your door. If not satisfied, return in 10 days and I'll 


refund money. 
I, PUTNAM Route 1272-0, Elmira, N. Y. 

















“All AboutLeghorns,” latest <> 
book on Leghorns, tells How to 


—How to condition Leghorns for the jae 
How to produce a strain of heavy layers—How 
to mix a good dry mash andother feeds for Leg- 
horns at all ages—How to treat diseases of = 
horns—How to combat lice and mites. Boo! 
gives dozensof other methodson how to become 
successful with Leghorns. 

Get a copy of this new book absolutely free 
with a three-year subscripton to 


TheLEGHORN WORLD 


Only Journal in world devoted exclusively to 
all varieties of Leghorns. It’s the officia] Breed 
Paper for Leghorns. Tells how to make 
more money with Leghorns and every- 
thing you want to know about the breed. Pube 
lished monthly. 50c year--3 years, $1. 
Send dollar bill today and get book free, 


THE LEGHORN WORLD 
37 Journal Bidg. Waverly, lowa 
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A WHOLE EGG OR NONE 


Hens do not regularly lay half an egg, 
yet many are fed half a ration. While 
the quantity ma¥ be sufficient, there is 
likely to be only materials suitable for 
building yolks. Because there is a lack 
of the right feed to make whites, the 
hen does not lay at all but grows fat in- 
stead. 

Corn is an excellent feed for hens but 
most farm hens get too little other feed 
to go with it. Furthermore, no hen is 

oing to laboriously work away at a mash 
eeder when she can fill up in half the 
time at the corn crib. At the South Da- 
kota agricultural college D. C. Hender- 
son urges the use of liberal quantities of 
skimmilk with the corn. 

From his experience with poultry rais- 
ers in that state, he suggests that the lay- 
ing hens be kept away from the corn 
cribs and fed in the morning only what 
corn they will clean up in fifteen min- 
utes. At night give them all they will 
eat. During the day chickens so man- 
aged have free access to a self-feeder 
filled with a mash composed of 65 pounds 
yellow corn, 20 pounds cracked wheat or 
wheat middlings, 10 pounds of tankage 
or meatscrap, 4 pounds bonemeal and 
one pound of salt. 


PROFIT IN EARLY BROILERS 


With a good coal-burning brooder 
stove, a good warm brooder house, good 
feed and a lot of energy, the dull season 
before spring opens up can be turned 
into a very profitable time. As soon as 
the Christmas rush is over, if you are 
not already feeding sprouted oats, start. 
For each twelve hens use one-half pound 
of oats per day. Use a muslin sack (I 
use a flour sack), the size depending on 
the size of your flock, to soak the oats 
for twelve hours. 

Be sure that the oats are free from 
mold. Put them into the sack and hang 
in a warm place. I hang mine behind 
the kitchen range where there is a gal- 
vanized pan to catch the water that drips 
off. The next morning I wet the oats 
thoroly and start another sack. Do this 
each morning. I find five sacks just 
right, but it depends on the temperature 
and condition of the oats. 

The first sack will be a mass of sprouts 
and roots by the fifth or sixth day and 
ready to feed. I like to feed sprouted 
oats about noon. The time does not 
matter so much, just so it is at the same 
time each day. See that the male bird 
gets his share as sometimes he is too gal- 
lant for his own good and lets the hens 
eat it all. 

About two weeks after you begin feed- 
ing the oats, start saving eggs for your 
incubator. By February Ist, or at the 
latest by Valentine’s day, you should 
have a nice, lively bunch of baby chicks. 
The sprouted oats eaten by the parent 
stock will show in the vitality of the 
chicks. 

Of course, you know better than to 
feed baby chicks before they are at least 
forty-eight hours old. From forty-eight 
to seventy-two hours after hatching, 
when they are comfortably settled in 
their brooder, I give them some fine sand 
and a drink of clean buttermilk or clab- 
ber. I see that each chick gets a taste 
and also that a few of the most preco- 
cious ones find the water fountain. I do 
not give cold water in the winter time, 
but it gets cold and they drink lots of 
it, and I can’t see that it hurts them. I 
find they eat lots of snow with no appar- 
ent ill effects. 

After they have had a drink of milk, 
I put starting feed on a piece of paper 
so they can see it and so the feed is 
shaken occasionally and the moving par- 
ticles attract the attention of the chicks, 
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December, 1926 


Roup Epidemic 
Killing Poultry 


Birds sneeze, wheeze and choke. Throat 
rattles. Nose runs. Spreads rapidly, 
Act at once! 


Readers who find colds or roup start- 
ing in their flocks will be interested in 
a letter written by C. 8. Byers, Hazel- 


rigg, Ind. He says: 

**Some weeks ago, one of my valuable ex- 
hibition Orpingtons caught a severe cold. 
Both eyes were swollen almost shut, and a 
see mucous discharge was apparent in 
oth nostrils. I administered Roup-Over, and 
this bird was completely well the next morn- 
ing. Every case I have treated since _has 
resulted in a well bird within 48 hours.’ 

It is amazing how quickly and easily colds 
and.roup can be ended by this method. If 
the trouble is already started, a few drops 
of Roup-Over, applied in the nostrils, will 
usually banish every symptom in one day. 
And better still, a few drops used in the 
drinking water guards the whole flock 
against roup, colds, and other epidemics. A 
liberal supply of Roup-Over can be obtained 
by sending fifty cents to The Burrell-Dug- 
ger Co., 512 Nelson St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
As Roup-Over is positively guaranteed to 
do the work or money refunded, it costs 
nothing to try. Readers will find it en- 
tirely different and much 
quicker in action than any- 
thing else ever tried for 
roup and similar infections. 
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The New 1927 Sol-Hot is the most 
wonderful brooder we have ever built 

— it’s the crowning achievement in £2 
Sol-Hot’s many years of iEndiaputed Li 
leadership. It’s WICKLESS — has 
no wicks to trim; no carbon; meee | 
no smothered chicks. Equipped wi NE 
NewTwin-Float Automatic Oil ee Twin TLOAT 


Wonderful New 3 ‘i2.: 


Adjusiment 


Patented Invention 


Our New Patented Twin-Float Oil Level is the great- 
est invention ever made for chick brooders. Write 
today for free catalog telling all about the won- 
derful new Sol-Hot—the brooder that is creat- 
ing such a sensation through- 
out the poultry world. 




















More Egg Money 


Make $1000 a year from 300 hens, like 
othersare doing. Poultry Tribunesh. ws 
how ; explains brooding, culling, feeding 
management; monthly, 80-160 pages 


3 Mor Months’ Trial i 5e 
One Dollar a Year 

Colored art chicken pictures suitable 

for framing -FREE every other issue 

Send stamps or coin today at our risk. 


Poultry Tribune, Dept. 3, Mount Morris, 








Ke w Way @ DOUBLE 





POULTRY PROFITS 


With many, poultry raising was a side line until 
we showed them how to make it one of the main 
stays of the bank account. Our course in practical poultry raising tells 
how to get more eggs in fall and winter, cut feed bills, cull out non 

producers, get better prices. and a hundred and one other important 
short cuts te success. Gaccsente use our methods. Free book, “How Te 
Raise Poultry for Profit” will open your eyes. Send for a copy. Do it now. 


NATIONAL POULTRY INSTITUTE, Dept. 513, WASHINGTON, D.C. 





















Throw Pearl Grit to your poultry and 
see how fast they pick it eggs 
and rapid growth. 

Send 1¢c For le 
For eankeondalarveneteel ry 

RV* J send you s trial bag. Write today. 
© 4 THEOHIO MARBLECO. 210 AshSt, Piqua, 0. 
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A little rolled oats is good, and I don’t 
believe there is any danger of them eat- 
ing too much. I give this three times a 
day for the first four days and then give 
the chicks a self-feeder and let them help 
themselves. 

Do not give them all they want of a 
moist mash as they will e&t too much, 
but they won’t eat too much dry mash. 
The fifth or sixth day give them some 
green feed, all they want at least once a 
day. Also give them a good scratch feed 
just before they go to bed and let them 
fill their crops. Remember, this is at 
bedtime only. I don’t feed grain any 
other time of day. If you do, don’t let 
them eat all they want except at bed- 
time. 

I believe the secret of quick-growing 
broilers is greens and sunlight. Let the 
chicks out in the sun. If there is snow on 
the ground, shovel a space near your 
brooder house door and let them out. 
I’ve seen them running around on the 
snow with their feet so cold they were 
red, but don’t keep them out. Teach 
them the way back to their hover and 
keep them moving. Don’t put their feeder 
out as they might stay out too long. 

Give them a few minutes in the sun 
every day. If you can have a frame 
covered with glass substitute, give them 
sun all the time but don’t depend on 
sunlight that has passed thru glass. If 
the weather is bad, a little codliver oil 
will help supply the necessary vitamin, 
but sunlight is far better and cheaper. 

There are many prepared starting feeds 
on the market, most of them good. If 
you prefer to mix your own, the follow- 
ing is very good: 3 pounds bran, 2 pounds 
cornmeal, 1 pound dried buttermilk, % 
pound bonemeal and % pound fine char- 
coal. 

Be sure the ingredients are well mixed. 
For greens, alfalfa chaff, finely cut onions 
(I prefer the green tops but if they can- 
not be obtained, use dry onions), trim- 
mings of lettuce or cabbage or sprouts off 
the oats you feed your breeding stock. 
I do not give the whole sprouted grain. 
I also include green wheat if obtainable. 
The greater the variety the more they 
will eat. For variety a piece of beet 
may be placed in their runs, or carrot, 
even raw potato, altho I do not care for 
potato for baby chicks except in very 
limited quantities. Feed greens often. 
They run for them and get exercise and 
are happy in so doing. 

Keep the brooder house clean and dry. 
Follow directions that come with your 
brooder stove. Avoid drafts, keep well 
ventilated and feed right, and unless 
your parent stock is weak, poorly fed or 
diseased, your chicks should be ready for 
the market at from eight to ten weeks, 
and should be plump and healthy enough 
to satisfy the most fastidious trade. 
There is as much difference in quickly- 
grown broilers and the ordinary kind 
that grows slowly as there is in quickly- 

pews tender radishes and the stringy, 
ugh, slow-growing ones. I had broilers 

used by this method last spring which 
ha tched April 3rd and weighed three 
po unds seventy-two days later. 

There is no excuse for lice or mites in 

a brooder house, nor for crowding. You 
can use almost any kind of litter, so long 
as it is free from mold and is clean. It 
Should not be so deep that the chicks 
can bury and smother themselves. The 
first few days it is well to watch them so 
they do not eat the litter, unless it is 
clover chaff or alfalfa, I’ve never seen 
them do this but have heard complaints 
of this nature. 
_ Chicks are very regular in their habits 
ii so trained, and pay big dividends on 
their original cost, if their care is given 
with common sense—Mrs. F. V. B. 





"Artificial Lighting for Poultry Houses” 
Ohio state university. Ask the editor, 


college of agriculture, Columbus, Ohio, for 
ac opy. 
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“We say that a 
large portion of the 
dollars we spend for 
feed is wasted unless 
2 Ibs. of Pratt's Poul- 
try Regulator is mix- 
ed with 100 Ibs. of 
mash. We get back 
about $10 in eggs for 
each $1 spent for 
Regulator, too. Our 
layers now average 
about 200 eggs a 
year. 

“Regulator also 
helps maintain won- 
derful health and 
vigor in our flock. It 
enables us to sell 
thousands of sturdy 
livable, day-ol 
chicks every year 
from our Regulated 
breeders.”’ 


LONE OAK 
POULTRY FARM, 
Babylon, L. I 
T. S. Edwards, Mer. 


























Doroubet200 22s 
tomLvey Hen? 





“T had a flock of Light Brahama hens 
that would not start laying, although 
they were healthy and apparently in 
fine condition. I started using Pratt’s 
Poultry Regulator and in two weeks 
had them all laying.’’ 


VINE CREST FARM, 





Lone Oak Poultry Farm Does! Just as thousands 
of others who Regu/ate their hens. 
them intrim.. . 


bigger profits for you! 


For Regulating keeps 
to get all the 
to make 


able to lay regularly . . . 
making ingredients from their feed 








Falls Church, Va. 


mixed two pounds to 100 


pounds of any mash. The 
cost of regulating a hen is 
a few cents for the whole 
laying season. One extra 
egg a day during the fall 
pays for all the Regulator 
a hen will use in a year. 








Pratts Poultry Regulator is eee 
wattles 
to resist disease! 

If Regulator fails to produce these results in 
your birds, with any mash, your dealer will refund 
every penny paid for Regulator. 

Don’t deny yourself real profits from poultry. Go 
to your dealer’s today! 


FREE to poultrymen. 64 page book,“Some New 
PouLttTryY WRINKLES.” 100 illustrations. 


Hundreds of valuable secrets. 


Try Pratts Poultry Regulator now to speed up 
egg production. Watch these changes in your floc 
new pep and vigor .. . 


brighter combs and 
. . . strong, singing, scratching birds able 


Send postcard today. 


ratts 


Poultry Regulator 


PRATT FOOD CO., Dept. 119, Philadelphia, Pa, 








MAKE MONEY RAISING POULTRY AND HOGS 





American Poultry Journal 
Oldest, Largest and Best. Established 1874 
9 Months’ Trial 25c ants svc 
3 YEARS $1.00 5 Years $1 50 

To Canada $1.50 To Canada $2.50 





1 Year 50c 


To Canada 75c 
Averages over 100 pages per —y > e— tells how to feed, 
ig 


house and breed; how to secure h egg production: 
how to hatch and rear poultry successfully. Order today. 


Address either paper or Eisert & Co., Publishers, 





American Swineherd 
The Only All Breed Hog Paper. Est. 1885. -= 


To Canada 35 cts. >—- es at 
One Year 256 Foreign 50 cta. 5 Yrs. $1 Can. $1.50 
No matter what breed of hogs you raise or feed, the 
American Swineherd will help you to make more mone y 
from the herd. Each month the American Swineherd is 
filled with valuable articles which tell you what others 
are doing, and how profits are obtained, Only 25c 1 year, 


113-523 Plymouth Ct., Chicago, Ill. 








I-L-L-1-P-§ 


os 
K POULTRY LABORATORY 


Operated under U.S. Govt. License 
DIAGNOSES POULTRY DISEASES 

Bacteriological and other methods 
KILLIPS BLOOD TEST WHITE DIARRHEA 
KILLIPS BACTERIAL VACCINES FOR 

Colds, Roup, Cholera, Typhoid. 

KILLIPS WORM TABLETS, They do the work 
KILLIPS SYMPTOM CHART FREE. Let 
Killips Laboratory handle your poultry troubles. 
CIAL OFFER up to January ist, 
metal syringe $1.50 value given free with 
first 250 dose Bacterin order, $5.00 




















rs) cs) 
Oskaloosa, lowa 


Write for our Guide Booxs and ‘‘Record 
of Invention Blank" before disclosing 
inventions. Send modei or sketch for 
Inspection and Instructions Free. Terms Reasonable. 











VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., washincton'b. c. 











BIG POULTRY BOOK and FREE 
New POULTRY BULLETIN 

Worth Hundreds of Dollars, 
Shows how Big Men in Poultry 
Grew Rich—How Many Started 
Small Now Worth Thoufande. 
You can do same if you follow 
methods outlined in FREE 
BOOK. Now is the time to make 
money with poultry FREE BOOK and New 
Bulletin telis what to do each month. Mention variety 
of poultry you like. Write today without fall 


AMERICAN POULTRY SCHOOL awsas’ tity, mo. 


Steel Wheels 


Cheaper than any other wheels, 
dqutng yous @ of service. Make oest 
any wagon good as new. Low 
down—easy to load. No repairs. 


EMPIRE Mic Sobor as: ser 
































































































Wie ee ee er ee ee 
with our Holiday Greetings, one of our 
free 40 page illustrated poultry manuals. 
Read this, then we know 1927 will be your 
biggest, most prosperous poultry year. Send 
postal for your free copy today. 


Collis Products Company 
Dept. 575 CLINTON, IOWA 


= ~ 


Everything About 











Rhode Island Reds 


Send for Remarkable Free Book 





“Blue Ribbon Reds"—the latest 
book on the best all-pur breed 
—has twelve dra ustrating 
type and fourteen illustrating color. 
ull page sicdue of Rhode Island 
Reds in natural colors, suitable for 
framing. Subjects treated are: 
An A-B-C Course in Judging Rhode Island Reds 
(in & lessons Reds Pi 






—— Which Is the Correet Rhode iene Red 


Feed! Poultry at All Ages—Linebreeding—How 
te Treat Sick Fowis—How te Get Rid of Lice and 
pm ge ah to =— d Poultry Houses end Equip- 
many ot - Book given absolutely free 
with Ft cobemmtption to 
Rhode Island Red Journal 9mly journal 
devoted exclusively to Rhode Island Reds. Tells 
how to make big moneys bony them—how to buy, sell, 
get greatest pleasure, profit—e 
— - know about Rhode qaiand Reds. “= nal 
monthly, 60¢ .00, Send dollar 
today 20d get book FREE.” 


RHODE sSLAND RED at ——-o 











37 Journal Bidg 





Money Back 


{SSS 30 Days Trial 
; : / \If Not Satisfied 


24" Canopy. Wickless $10.25 
44" Canopy, Wickless $14.75 








54" Canopy, Wickless $18.15 











DEVELOPED, PRINTED, ENLARGED 
meet wert work Same uickly. Best re- 

Gloss Prints never 
fade. Write Write forpricelist and samples. 


FRANK SCOBIE, Photographer, 52-B Sleepy Eye, Minn. 
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MAKE ONE HEN TAKE THE PLACE 
OF NINE 
Continued from page 61 


poultry, especially in the cornbelt states, 
will probably be fed milk, meatscrap or 
.tankage, but recent investigational work 
has opened up the possibility of using 
cottonseed meal or soybean meal in 
localities where these products are cheap 
enough to be economically u 

With the exception of liquid milk or 
semi-solid buttermilk, the method of 
feeding genefally practiced is to incorpo- 
rate the protein concentrate in the mash. 
In feeding milk the chickens are given 
all they will drink. In fact, some people 
withhold water in an effort to encourage 
the hens to consume more milk. It is 
generally recommended that where milk 
is the sole source of protein supplement, 
a flock of 100 hens should consume 3 
allons of milk daily. This is approximate- 
y 24 pounds. Using this as a basis then, 
the amount of semi-solid buttermilk to 
feed would be 10 pounds daily. This is 
usually fed in the paste form. With the 
other forms of protein concentrates the 
following mash formulae are suggested: 


——- Pounds 
ee rep oe 26 23 22 21 
Shorts or middlings... 20 23 22 21 
Yellow cornmeal...... 27 23 22 21 
Meatserap or tankage.. 20 — — — 
Dried buttermilk...... —_— 30 — — 
Cottonseed or nsctrncal 
meal. a — 30 — 
Soybeans (ground) . — —_ — 32 
RE Se 1 1 —_ — 
Mineral mixture...... — aes 4 4 
Drs ob éy anwius 94 100 100 99 


If one desires, the bran and shorts may be 
increased one-half and the cornmeal 
omitted or ground oats may be substi- 
tuted for the shorts. 

An. excellent method of feeding the 
mash is to keep it before the hens all the 
time. There should be ample feeding 
space provided. A mash trough which 
feeds from both sides should be 8 feet 
long to accommodate 100 hens. In gen- 
eral, a flock of this size should consume 7 
or8 pounds of mash daily. It is important 
that this amount of mash be consumed. 
Usually the egg production is in direct 
proportion to the amount of mash eaten. 
Even where milk is fed, it is a good idea 
to keep a dry mash such as a mixture of 
bran, shorts and cornmeal before the hens 
all the time. When the amount of milk 
consumed is less than 3 gallons daily, it is 
a good plan to feed a mash containing 
10 percent tankage. 

Another principle of poultry feeding is 
to feed liberal quantities. When liberally 
fed, about three-fourths of a hen’s ration 
goes for maintenance while the other 
fourth is used to man: ‘acture eggs. If the 
rations are scanty, then production is 
correspondingly reduced. Many farmers 
make the mistake of reducing the amount 
of feed, especially in summer, and depend 
upon the range to supply feed. Sometimes 
they cease feeding the mash entirely and 
wonder why the hens quit laying and molt 
in mid-summer. The practice in 

ultry feeding is to provide all that the 

ens will eat. In winter a flock of 100 
hens should consume 15 pounds of grain 
daily and 744 pounds of mash. Usually 
the morning feed is comparatively light, 
about 4 or 5 pounds of grain, the balance 
being given as late as possible i in the day 
so as to insure the hens going to roost with 
good, full crops. 

As to grains for scratch food, a mixture 
of yellow corn 2 parts and oats 1 part by 
weight is very satisfactory. The reason 
yellow corn is recommended is because it is 
rich in vitamin A. When rations lack this 


vitamin, the hens develop a nutritional 
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Starts Hens Laying 


Here’s a New Way to Get Eggs in Winter, 
Costs Nothing to Try 


A letter from Miss Dama Wright, 
Vernonia, Ore. has a real idea for 
chicken raisers who are not getting 
plenty of eggs. She says: 

‘*Late in October, our fifteen hens werg 
not laying at all. I started giving them 
Don Sung, and for ten days they still didn’t 
lay. But on the eleventh day they j 
thirteen eggs, and it is wonderful what Don 
Sung has done for our egg basket.’’ 

Don Sung, the Chinese egg laying 
lets which Miss Wright sen: are opening 
the eyes of chicken raisers all over America 
The tablets can be obtained from the Burre!]. 
Dugger Co., 109 Allen St., Indianapolis, Ind, 
Poultry raisers whose hens are not lay 
well should send 50 cents for a trial packag 
(or $1 for the extra large size, holding thre 
times as much). Don Sung is positive! 
uaranteed to do the work or money pron 





T3423 oa 


y refunded, so it costs nothing to try. 
Right now is the time to start giving Don 
Sung to your hens, so you will have a good 


Fiplt supply of fresh eggs all winter, 


Don SUNG 


Chinese for Egg-Laying 











When you hear the first chicken sneeze, 
place 


Dr. Hess Roup Tablets 
in the drinking water 


That will immediately remove the source 
of infection and your flock will begin to 
doctor themselves. 


In advance stages, when the eyes are 
swollen and there is a mucous discharge 
from the eyes and nostrils—then also bathe 
the head and swab out the mouth and 
throat with a stronger solution, two tablets 
to one quart of water. 


This will dry up the mucous discharge and 
destroy the disease germs. Our guarantee. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, 


Ashland, Ohio 


Inc. 














202. Cut Zine 


ot: CRAY 


INCUBATORS 
oo 








chicks, low operating 
Cost, and convenience have made X-RAY ge’ 
everywhere. Every machine guaranteed o 
backed by 18 years of incubator manufacturing 
experience. ister cour Gi: See daiions Oos 
fine X-RAY Incubators and Brooders within the 
reach of every poultry raiser. 
Write today for low prices and free catalog. 


X-RAY INCUBATOR CO. 


DEPT. 46, DES MOINES, LA. 










digs”. Take No Risk 
‘4 4 30 Days Trial 
SB Mate’ of Californie, mes: 


wood, covered with galva- 
nized iron, double w: 




















Shipped set up — ready to run. 
pleased, or write for FREE catalog. 


Le Egg—$13.85; with Hot Water Brooder, 
0 Ege-—$23.50: Brooder, 





IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO., Boxi3 
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trouble which closely resembles roup. In 
sections where yellow corn is not fed, this 
trouble is very common and where yellow 
corn is not fed, the mash should contain 
at least 10 percent alfalfa meal, or alfalfa 
or clover hay should be kept constantly 
before the hens all the time. To encourage 
mash consumption, some people feed a 
moist, crumbly mash daily, just what the 
hens will clean up in twenty minutes. 

Attention should also be called to the 
necessity of keeping shell-making material 
such as oystershell or a limestone contain- 
ing 95 percent calcium carbonate before 
the hens all the time. It was shown at the 
Kentucky experiment station that this 
alone increased production 60 percent and 
one cannot afford to neglect this impor- 
tant essential. 

The winter feeding schedule for feeding 
100 laying hens may then be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

Early morning—Feed five pounds of 
grain in heavy straw litter to encourage 
exercise. See that milk and water are 
provided, and that there is an abundant 
supply of mash before the hens. 

Noon—Feed a moist, crumbly mash, 
what the birds will clean up in twenty 
minutes. If the weather is cold, give warm 
water. r 

Night—Feed all the grain, preferably 
corn, the hens will eat. This will be 
about ten pounds. Keep oystershell before 
the hens all the time. 

For summer conditions the schedule will 
be slightly changed. For instance, the 
morning feed will be materially reduced. 
Perhaps no grain need be fed at that time. 
It will also be necessary to reduce the 
amount of grain fed at night. If one re- 
members to feed just what the hens will 
clean up, he will not go far wrong. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to refer to the 
necessity of keeping the hens comfortable 
by providing suitable quarters. This 
means a comfortable poultry house fairly 
well closed at night, but with sufficient 
ventilation to keep the house dry. It 
should be free from drafts and as open as 
possible. It is a well-known fact that hens 
exposed to direct sunlight, not sunshine 
thru glass, will be more productive. So 
whenever possible, the windows should 
be opened or open space provided in the 
front so that the hens may bask in the 
sunlight. This has an important bearing 
on feeding and explains why the open 
front type of poultry houses has been so 
successful. : 

Of course, egg production also depends 
upon the caretaker. Hens require regular 
attention every day in the week. The 
damage done by one day’s neglect can 
never be recovered. The sympathetic 
feeder who anticipates the needs of his 
hens is after all an important factor that 
must not be forgotten. The person back of 
the feed bucket is just as important as all 
the other factors. 

During 1925, 333 Missouri demonstra- 
tion farm poultry flocks, which averaged 
180 hens to the farm, returned to their 
owners an average of $448 per farm above 
feed cost. Each hen produced over 16 
pounds of eggs from the 80 tage of feed 
consumed. For every dollar spent for 
chicken feed, the hen returned over two 
dollars worth of poultry products. The 
farmer who feeds Ris grain to the chickens 
will realize more than twice as much for it 
as does he who sells his grain direct to the 
market. To do this, the hens must be fed 
suitable rations but when this is done, the 
farmer soon realizes that poultry is a 
crop which never fails. 


Fitting and Exhibiting Standard Bred 
Poultry is the subject of circular 127 of 
the Kansas experiment station, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. It is of particular value for 
small poultry shows. There are eighteen 
illustrations besides specific and reliable 
information on selecting and preparing 
exhibition birds. Every exhibitor should 


have a copy. 
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I offer youachance “mak 


100 a Week/ 







now. 
States. 


I will give you the same opportunity that 
enabled Christopher Vaughn to suddenly 
increase his income to $125 in a single 
week; the same offer that caused Frank 
M. Brown to increase his earnings $25 a 
week to $27 in an 8-hour day; the same 
offer that brought L. C. Van Allen an 
average of better than $100 a week; and 
that enabled Mrs. K. R. Roof to make 
$50 a week in her spare time and $15 in 
a sing’ afternoon. Yes, you today could 
be making profits like these. The oppor- 
tunity is waiting for you. If you want it, 
write to me at once. 


Hear Are the Facts 


We are originators and the manufacturers 
of the famous ZANOL line of products. 
You have heard of these products before. 
You have seen them advertised in The 
Saturday Evening Post and other lead- 
ing publications. 

We have hundreds of thousands of cus- 
tomers located in every city, county and 
cOmmunity in the United States. Our 
established customers bought more than 
ten million ZANOL Products last year. 
The enormous demand for ZANOL 
Products is already established in every 
community. 


How You Can Earn 
$100 a Week 


With the tremendous growth of ZANOL 
business, we find it necessary to appoint 
one man or woman in each community 
in the United States to serve as our rep- 
resentative and handle our business in 
that locality. ZANOL Products are never 
sold in stores. If you become our repre- 
sentative you will be given a generous 
profit on all the business that comes 
from your territory. 


Makes $47 in One Day 


That’s all there is to it. It is your chance 
to make $100 a week in the easiest and 
most pleasant work that you have ever 
done. You will be amazed at how easy it 
is—at how quickly the money rolls in. 


This Car 
FREE! 


We want to help you 
in every way to make 
large profits and we 
offer to 
rovide a 

wason 
Super -Six 
Coach 
without 
any ex- 
sense to 
you whatever. Mail the coupon for details of 
the plan that will give you this new six- 
cylinder closed car without expense and 
an income of $100 a week or more. 





















mr Simply by handling my 
me «| Ousiness in your locality 


I need 700 men and women. 


I need them right 


I need them in every locality in the United 


you are interested in a _ high-grade, 


clean-cut proposition that will bring you an income 
of $100 a week, I am ready to make you an offer. 
I don’t care what your age, experience, or school- 
ing has been. 
ambitious and energetic. 


Look At These Big Ear: 


I need men and women who are 


Lmoc 
escesr a 
This year the ZANOL Representatives 
will make more than two million dollars, 
and you will have an opportunity to get 
your share of this tremendous profit. You 
will have the same opportunity as Henry 
Albers, who has made as much as $125 a 
week, and even $47 in a single day. 


No Capital or Experience 
Needed 


We furnish the most complete equipment 
for doing business. We tell you in detail 
exactly what to do. We make it easy for 
you. Everything is so clear and simple 
that within one week you can be making 
big money. 


$27.35 Profitini1O Hours 


Del Hebert, N. Y., made as much as $27.35 
profit for ten hours’ easy, pleasant work. 
Clarence T. Stites, Ill., became a ZANOL 
Representative only a year ago. Today 
he has 1,000 customers who regularly 
order from him. He finds it easy to clear 
as much as $27 a day. 

I will show you how you can make from 
$8 to $10 a day as our representative just 
in your spare time. I will show you os 
A. C. Adams, of Ga., made as much as 
$24 a day; how Mrs. G. H. Michelson, of 
Nebr., made $16 clear profit in a single 
afternoon; and how this same proposition has 
brought hundreds, yes, thousands of dollars 
of profits to men and women. 


SEND NO MONEY 


I will give you all the details. I will show 
you how you make at least $100 a week, or 
from $8 to $10 a day in your spare time. I 


will show you how you can establish yourself 
in a permanent, profitable, honorable, pleasant, 
and fascinating business, that will bring in a 


bigger income than you ever thought possible. 

It is your chance to get ahead. You do not 
have to agree to pay anything or do anything. 
Just mail the coupon. Act now. 


THE AMERICAN PRODUCTS co. 


President and General Manager 
4657 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mail This NOW 


Albert Mills, Pres., American Prod. Co., 
4657 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 
Dear Sir: I want to know how I can earn 
$100 a week as the ZANOL Representative 
in my locality. Send me all the facts about 
' your money-making proposition, without 
cost or obligation. 





PRR REE Es ie 


| © A.P.Co. (Please print or write plainly) | 

























































































































































66 
Raise Strong, Healthy Chicks 
with 





INCUBATORS 


When you hatch your own chicks you 
get all the profit fe om poultry raising. 
Sure Hatch Chicks are healthy, grow 
fast and always bring top prices. 


























ro) 9 QoQ 
Sizes—100 to 900 Eggs ) a 


Sure Hatch Quality Incubators have been on 
the market 28 years; are making money for 
thousands of farm may A ad to operate. No 
experience necessary. All fixtures Ye yg re 
one year. Moisture le and “Uncle Sam 
Poultry Book’” FREE with each machine. 

Before you buy an Incubator SEND FOR 
FREE CATALOG and learn all about Sure 
Hatch. Then call on your Dealer and see the 
machine itself. _ Dealer does not have 
Sure Hatch youcan direct from the factory. 
Also coal and oil b rs. 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 22 Fremont, Nebr. 




















ae most famous’ of 
Laying Strains, Tanec 
lartin, Sheppard, Hot terman, Queen Bess, ete. 
RS e cream of the World's 









showing our CHAMPION FOWLS in their natural colors, PLAT all 

about them and prices. Get it now: 10% DISCOUNT on orders 

gees: 5 = Member I. B. C. A. and A. B. CG. P. Ass’ 
— ry 

CARTER’S CHICKERY, 








Box 46, ELDORADO, ILLINOIS 





— 1, Wonderful, Winter Layers > 
hite Eggs. 265-33legg record §& 
a Official E g Contest Winners. 
Hardy—Vigorous. Sy Sitch —Stock— 
Supplies. Free feed with vehicks. Big Big discount if ordered 
now. Delivery when wanted. Valuable Catalog FREE 
Kertin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Box 26, Center Hall, Pa. 


_/¥}__PURE-BRED _POULTRY 


Most Profitable Varieties. Blood Tested f 
White Diarrhoea. EGGS—STOCK—CHI 
Highest Quaiity. Low Cut Prices. Fine cat- 
ee to colors sent FREE. Write today. 

Poultry Farm, Box 8, Monmouth, ti* 


bss REEDS Most Profitable chick- 
se5 ens, ducks, turkeys and 
Choice, pure-bred northern raised. 

: fowls, eggs and incubators at low nen 
America’ fw poultry farm. At it 34 yrs. 
Valuable 100-page book and catalog free. 


R. Fi Neubert Co., Box 826, Mankato, Minn 


HITE | FGHOR EGGS AND CHICKS big discount 

if ordered now for womtag 

WHITE red by 200 to 293 egg males. Egg bred 2 
years. W a 16 egg contests, Shipped C.0.D.Catalog, 

pen ial price bulletin, free. Thousands of gf pullets, pene, 

cockerels at low prices. G ER 

932 UNION, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


ALITY CHICKS 


DUCED ©. Stendara Bred Breeders. 14 
varieties. Best laying strains. State Ac- 
=~ Incubate 25,000 eggs daily. Cata- 
Free. Prewar Prices. Free live delivery. 


MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, COLUMBIA, MO. 

























NICHOLS S.C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


jon Blood. Heavy Layers. Large, 

Blood tested for’ White te Diarrhosa. 
SGGS—CHICKS, Low prices. 

catalog in in colors sent FREE. Write today, 


Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box $1, Monmouth, 1, 


“js BABY CHICKS “ios 
@ Popular and rare breeds from purebred, heavy A, 


..— I guarantee satisfaction. Prices very low. Cata 
Murray McMurray, Box 46 Webster City lowa, 


68 BREED Valuable New Poultry 

Book Free—100 Pages. 
Fine Pure-bred Northern raised chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, eggs, chicks also 
incubators at lowest prices. My 45th tee 
W.A. Weber, Box 14, Mankato, Minn. 


SAVE $2.00 PER 100 
by ordering spring ry in December. 
Leading kinds. Cc ALOG FREE, 
Colonial Poultry Farms, Box S03, Pleasant Hill, Missouri 


--- i Loe we for December 
| K 3 color catalog free. 
ot — breeds. Order spring chicks 


early and save. Missouri State Hatchery, Box 604, Butler, Mo. 


a ater you see chicks. 
6 oe. rite for catalog. 
Kentacky ceaetel — 4th St.,Lexingten, By 
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KNOWING HOW PAYS 


A net return per bird of $3.97 is the 
record made by Hugo Johnson, Chisago 
county, Minnesota, last year in flock 
record work. His flock averaged 1989 
eggs, the best production reported by 31 
cooperators. 

It is interesting to note that Johnson’s 
total feed cost of $2.33 per bird was above 
the average yet it increased egg produc- 
tion enough to pay well. In fact, the 
value of the eggs alone was $2.19 per 
bird more than enough to pay the feed 
bill. 

The low flock layed only 82 eggs per 
hen. Of the 86 pounds of feed allowed 
each hen, 78 pounds was scratch grain, 
leaving only 8 pounds of mash. This 
ration was too high in fiber. Further- 
more, two pounds of meatscrap per hen 
was fed while the average requirement is 
seven or eight pounds per hen a year. 





A SOUR MILK FEEDER 


Will Nearguard, Greene county, Mis- 
souri, farmer, uses a dishpan for milk 
feeding. It may be washed and scalded 


—— 














easily. To keep the chickens out of the 
milk he made a frame out of an old bicycle 


wheel. He had his blacksmith make a 
band just a little larger than the pan a 
of an old buggy tire with holes punched 
for the spokes.—C. F., Mo. 


SALT FOR CHICKENS 


Salt was commonly supposed to be a 
due rous ingredient of poultry feed. 
Now it isfused and recommended by all 
practical poultry raisers. It encourages 
drinking, adds to the palatability of the 
ration and supplies needed minerals. 

Tests recently reported by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois show that chickens can be 
raised on rations containing as high as 8 
percent of salt with no apparent harmful 
effects. The usual amount of salt mixed 
with the mash is about one percent. Fine 
table salt mixes better with the feed as 
it is less likely to contain lumps than is 
coarse barrel salt. Lumps of salt when 
eaten by chickens often prove fatal. 








The Toxicity of Salt for Chickens, 
Illinois bulletin 279, University of IIli- 
nols, Urbana. 


More than 300 poultry houses were 
built in South Dakota last spring from 
plans prepared by the agricultural col- 
lege of that state. Blueprints may be 
obtained for 10 cents. Address the South 
Dakota State College, Brookings. 
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One Million Chickens 


Died This Week 


That’s probably true, for that means only one 
Geath to every 6 farms in America—a ridiculously 

6mall average during Roup time. 

Such terrible losses are unnecessary, as most 
every one knows that Conkey’s Roup Remedy is 
the one doctor that never fails. 

You know the symptoms—face swollen, run- 
ning at eyeg and nostrils, comb pale, whistle or 
sneeze when breathing, frequent wiping of beak 
on feathers, breath with catarrhal odor. 

Conkey’s Roup Remedy comes in the form of a 
powder ; easily dissolves in water. Chickens doctor 
themselves as they drink. 

Prices on Conkey’ s Roup Remedy anywhere 
—Packages, 30c, 60c, $1.20; 134 Ib. can, $2.50; 
5 lb. can, $5.75; all post paid. 

Conkey’s Canker Special stops and reduces 
that swelling of the membranes in the eyes and 
other places caused by colds or other roupy 
conditions. Prevents cankers from forming. 
Squirt it into eyes and nostrils, 

Eastern Prices—Packages, 50c; pint, $1.20: 
quart, $2.00; gallon, $7.00; all post paid. 

Colorado and West—Pac kages, 60c; pint, 
$1.45; quart, $2.40; gallon, $8.00; all postpaid. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with Con- 
key’s, don’t accept substitutes, as they may 
do actual am, Send us your order, and we 
will ship C. D. postage prepaid, so that you 
can pay the eeame for the remedy only when 
it arrives. [238] 

Conkey’s Poultry Book, sent for only 4 cents 
stamps to pay postage. The G. E. Conkey Co., 
6633 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 


=n FREE 

SECRETS 
Feeding Secrets of Famous Poultrymen’ a truly re- 

markable book. Tells the secret of winter eggs; how 


oo fam the late pulleta; how to raise brooder chicks 
@nd hundreds of other facts that will mean greater 








@rofit from your flock. Sent free with the compliments 
of the Manufacturers of Darling's Meat Scrap—the standard for 30 
years. Send your dealer's name and we will send your copy today 


DARLING &CO., U. S. Yards--Dept. S, Chicago, Ill. 
vccmmmmeeue’ of pPigester Tankage Special 
Bone Meal Fertilizers 


EE Book ieecrarsce CH us at) 


ves Money Making Secrets of Poul Rais- 
ing Tells how to hatch, care _ oq feed chicks 
po il fully ere grown. m. Gives plan Foultry, and 
iter'e : «DE ad 
spay oS BROODER tor Heys. Ot 
Baby Chicke— BARG BS Ee WRITE TODAY 
3. W. MILLER CO. E Box 24, Rockford, it 
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success atchery 
* - ot that la 


, sures. Mrs. 

(eae 
= Yow Pies oP e te. Send only § cents to belp mail. 
BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box 104, Clarinda, lowa 


Free-Conkeys Poultry Book 


New Edition! 80 pages of information on feeding, rearing 

of chicks, culling of hens, ete. Tells how to keep chick. 
ens healthy and make them pay. Whether a beginner or 
@ professional, Conkey’s Book is worth dollars to you. 
Sent for 4 cents in stamps to pay postage. 

THE G. E. CONKEY CO. 6585 Breadway, Cleveland, Ohio 


NOW FREE ~ ~~ SHOEMAKER S POULTRY BOOK 


Shows and describes 53 varieties Old Reliable Blood 
Tested Flocks SHOEMAKER STRAINS—best for 38 
years. Gives facts ab:ut handling, feeding, housing, 
diseases and remedies. LOW PRICES on fowls, eggs, 
CHICKS, Brooder Stoves and Supplies. BOOK-FREE 
C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 70, FREEPORT, ILL. 





















¢)) Full of important facts. Tells of curaegpech 


try business into GOLD with wonderfu 
A flower strains of poultry, BABY CHICKS and 
eg: Fancy trapnested, ex ibition and aecredi 
Bsiiow ena tren eautiful two-color Lo aed L — s 
» Box 38, 


TURNF FEED TO EGGS 


Just give Wacker’sB. T.G. F. Tablets in the water. Then get 
more and larger eggs. Feeding instructions in each box. These 
tablets must produce results or your money back. 600 
tablets $1.00--1300 tablets $2.00--5000 tablets $7.00. 


Wacker Remedy Co., Box 157-6, Camden, N. J. 


FOY’S BIG BOOK, in Colors 


A om lete ide to suecsafal Poul- 
try a usb Raising. Low prices 
on CHIC Breedin ng Stock and 
PIGEONS. Sweite Today! FREE! 
FRANK FOY, ba 5, Clinton,lowe 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


or $ Easy way to make extr: 
money in spare time, we by 
oli yeu raise. Big profits — easily rais 
anywhere. Write forFREE book hew te start. 
CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO., 3127 C.C. Sta., Kansas City, Mo. 


| Be Ga Poultr ‘ Houses 


J maw tow} ‘x. pesteatoons; secret of getting winteregga 
Full it ea Boake Send 25 cents, 
INLAND POULTRY JOURN pt 3, Endianspolis, at 
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CODLIVER OIL FOR LAYERS 


Poultry that is closely confined during 
the winter so that it receives very little 
direct sunlight is greatly benefited by 
codliver oil. The oil improves the shell 
texture, decreases mortality and increases 
production during the winter months. 
L aying hens fed this oil are not likely to 
go down on their legs in spring due to 
faulty nutrition. 

When there is a scarcity of suitable 
green feeds in winter, G.S. Vickers, poul- 
try expert of Ohio university, recom- 
mends one quart of codliver oil to 100 
pounds of mash. Be sure the oil is of 
high quality and of a light color. Dark 
oils have not been so carefully prepared 
and lack Vitamin A. 


FOR FATTER TURKEYS 

Milk makes an ideal supplement to a 
ge feed, says O. J. Weisner of the 

North Dakota agricultural college. Meat- 
tankage, or dried buttermilk at 
the rate of 15 percent of the ground 
feeds are also good. 

To put the turkey in ideal condition 
for market, Weisner suggests feeding 100 
pounds ground barley, 100 pounds ground 
oats, 100 pounds ground wheat and 50 
pounds of meatscraps. Let the turkeys 
run to this mixture in a self-feeder all 
day and give a heavy feed of grain at 
night. 


CHOLERA AND MEASLES 


Dosing a chicken to cure it of cholera 
is about as effective as giving a child 
medicine for measles, according to ex- 
perts at the University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. If you want to get into the 
matter further, write for bulletin 195 on 
poultry diseases and sanitation. The 
same position is taken on fowl typhoid, 
bacillary white diarrhea and blackhead. 
These conclusions are based on several 
vears of careful work by recognized 
leaders in this field. 

Clean houses, clean water, clean feed 
and a rotation of the chick yards are the 
big points in keeping out disease, these 
experts find. 


A GREEN FOOD SLING 


A handy device for feeding cull vege- 
tables such as cabbage, turnips and man- 
gels to poultry is made of one-inch or two- 
inch poultry netting. The sling is made 
by fashioning the netting into a bag 
shape, the green food being introduced 
thru a hole in the top. The sling is sus- 
pended from the ceiling by a strong cord 
or small rope to a point about a foot off 
the poultry house floor. As the device 
will swing while the hens peck the food, 
it is very valuable as an exerciser. More- 
over, it keeps the green feed clean and 
ivoids waste —W. H. H. 


scraps, 





SUPPLEMENTS FOR LAYERS 


The best supplement to any ration is 
direct sunlight and green feed, according 
to tests conducted by the Ohio experi- 
ment station. Successful feeding for egg 
production depended largely upon the 
use during late fall and winter of alfalfa, 
clover, soybean hay and codliver oil as 
supplements. 

Grains and their by-products and pack- 
ing house by -products do not usually 
make a complete ration. The legume 


hays improved the hatchability of eggs. 





Diseases and Treatment of the Rabbit, 
by Meek. This is a well printed, paper- 
bound book of 80 pages, dealing with the 
inatomy and diseases of rabbits. Colored 
charts and many illustrations make it 
very easily understood. Price 60 cents. 





Poultry feeding will receive special em- 
phasis at the fifth annual poultry short 
course to be held at the University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, January 11-14. Write 
Professor F. E. Mussehl for details. 
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Any Chick Is Entitled to a Good Start 


—and that is something you can assure every chick if you hatch your own with a 
Queen. Famous for 25 years as the high-grade moderate-priced incubator of America. 


Queen Chick-Chart Insures Full Hatches 3" °°‘ 


Chart with a Queen Incubator practically takes the uncertainty out of hatch- 
The system is automatic and accurate. You simply fol- 

low simple imstructions and 

secure remarkable 


are thinking of increas- 
ing our capacity and want what 


has proven the best. 


“We sell our chicks to a Seed Store in Cin- 
cinnati and the manager has said time and 
again you hatched the best chicks he ever 


bought.” 


Beekley, Hamilton, Ohio. 


“We 

have been using 

the past two seasons three 

500-egg size Queens,” wrote Fred M. 
“They have given us 


better satisfaction than others we used beside them. We 


FREE—Complete Catalog of weroae* ¢ 
and Brooders. Send your name. 


UEEN INCUBATOR co. 


N. 14th St, 


Lincoln, Nebr. 


Also manufacturers of Mam- § 2 
moth Sectional Incubators— 
1440-egg to 43,000-egg. 






















Amazing 
The Buckeye Colon: 


twelve years. 


coal; it gives more heat; 


‘burns longer without refueling. 
The new Hover is revolving. 
It saves time, work and trouble. 


Brooder 
has been saving chicks for 
It has made 
money for a quarter-million 

ultry raisers. And now, it’s 
amproved. The Coal- Burning 
Stove is larger. It holds more 


m Poultry 


If you want to make more money from your 
poultry, write us today. We'll send you the 

new Buckeye Book. It tells how to raise more 
chicks; how to raise them with less cost and 


The improved Oil- 
Burning Brooder is 

the most efficient oil-burning 
it  broodereverdevised. It has ex- 
clusive, patented features that 
no other brooder can have. 
Buckeye stops 
crowding and overheating. 





work; how to stop your 
losses; how to double and 
treble nome profits. This 
book is free. 
Write for 
it now. 


Book 


about the new improvements— 
about the new low prices. And 
we'll tell you how Buckeye In- 
cubators hatch more chicks; 
bigger, stronger, better chicks. 
All this information is free. 


the chilling, 


‘Hateh More Chicks Simply write us for the new 
> on —- ae “eae "9 ro COMA 
year wi ut learning about CKEYE INCUBA 
encubators and brooders these amazing brooders. 2390 Euclid Avenue Springheld, Obie 






















the world. 
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CCES 
Guise ters Faouieh green food— 
make hens lay in winter. Ask 
your nearest dealer, or maila 
Postal. Get our offer. 


5. S. Gilcrest, Pres. 
Des Moines Incubator Co. || 


464 Second St., Des Moines, lows 


So Little Bother to do Your Own 
in the Old Time 
“SUCCESSFUL” INCUBATOR 


This is proved by the “Successful” 84 
ear record. You want the “‘Success- 
ul” for a sure success this year. 

more eggs and chickens and 


Sell 
help feed 








easy, 


s chickss 


Sopeter Hoge bone. 
MANN’S LATEST IST MODEL 7 


fine; never ao. 


fast, 
Days’ Free Trial. No money in advance. Book free. 
eo W. MANN CO., Box 98, , MILFORD, MASS. 





PATENT 


427 Ouray Bidg, 





Send for free form “Evidence 
of Conception” to be signed 
and witnessed. LANCASTER 
and ALLWINE—Re, 
Patent Attorneys in United States and 


istered 
anada. 
Washington, D.C. 














13% Steer °21° 
140 res geese 230 Eggs 


Mine Srvoder: deve reo 
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Chick, Hot. 
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. of Rockies and allowed West. 
He ina bury, add only 4S¢ for 


. Pine one I will ship by 
J Express Preps id. Order now or 
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Rehan, Pres 





Broadens Merare ail, 


Belie City incubator ~~ 42, Racine,Wis, 
miarteniennidimammaiid 

















STUDY ATHOME 
trained 


rain. 
$5. 000 to "s10, 000 
by step. You can train at home 
x2 LL.B. conferred. 
etu among practic: 
ite. We furnish all toxt eater, including — > 


ib; Low cost, enay your veluatta 
Guide and Kase nn books vbocks fren. Send for them NOW. 


2414-L, Chicage 
The besne World's Largest Business Inst@ution 


Shawinigan C Carbide 


ou want a better carbide, fairly priced 

Ps ome lighting and cooking-— write 
SHAWINIGAN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
110 William Street, New York City 











































































































































Guarantee your own 
feeding profits 


Don’t let guesswork rob you of your profits. Install a Fairbanks Wagon 
and Stock Scale right on your farm and keep precise records of your 
feeding results. Weigh every animal you sell. Weigh the yield of every 
field. Weigh your fertilizers. Weigh your fodder. Know the exact re- 
sults of your work. Guarantee your profits. 

Fairbanks Scales retain their accuracy over a lifetime of constant use 
and exposure. Through nearly a century of scale building Fairbanks 
have established an unequaled reputation for in-built accuracy. 


Mail the coupon for our valuable booklet “Weighing for Profit.” 


Sent free to any address. 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


Preferred the 


New York 
Broome and Layfayette Sts. 





World Over 


Chicago 
900 S. Wabash Ave. 


And 40 other principal cities in the United States 
1 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 


Inc., Dept. 5112 


900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Please send your valuable free booklet ‘“‘Weighing for 


-@ececeeoeooed | 
i ee 





Address 


R. F. D. 





| oe See 


Broome and Layfayette Sts., New York | 




























$150 a Week! 
Clip coupon below for these 3 
Auto Lessons. 1'\) send them 
absolutely FREE and with- 
out any obligation whatever! 
I'M PROVE that | wil! train you at 
in your spare time for the 
tremendous money-mokimg Op 
tunities in this gigantic Auto 
tne Whether you're young 
or old —erperienced or not send 
for these FREE tessons! Sea for 
youree!f that Common Schooling 
fs at! you need to be atarted on the 
wer sone Raises in Pay—ex- 
ra are- Money—a 
Auto Job that pays up to S108 
©00 @ year-—or «4 s 
re es re 
raining My big new Auto Book 
a@tso FREE! Tells adont my Life- 
time Empl. a it 








CuicaGco Motor 
TRAINING CORPORATION 














THe typewriter is a recognized necessity 
in business. It is fast becoming an equal 
necessity in the home. The farmer needs it 
for both reasons — for farming is a business 
and every farm is a home. 

The time to buy is now, and when you do, 
take any user’s advice and buy a 


REMINGTON PORTABLE 


The Remington Portable is the recognized 
leader, in sales and popularity—and of 
course there is a reason. It is complete in 
every feature, with standard four-row key- 
board and every other up-to-date operating 
convenience. With all of these decisive ad- 
vantages, itisthe smallest, lightest,and most 
compact ofall standard keyboard portables 
—fitting in a case only four inches high. 

The price of a Remington Portable Type- 
writer is $60 and 

HERE IS OUR OFFER 

We will send you a brand new Remington 
Portable on trial. Test it thoroughly. Con- 
vince yourself that it is the ideal typewriter 
for your requirements, Then remit a small 
amount each month — according to the 
terms of our partial payment plan—or in 
full, just as you prefer. 


Address Dept. 123 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER Co. 
374 Broadway . . New York 




















Sasi: om! 
‘Is the Bible Infallible?”’ 
By J. T. Sunderland, D. D. 
and other liberal religious literature sent FREE 





Please Address F. EVERETT, Room 12-C. 
16 Beacon St., 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE ROMANCE OF COUNTRY LIFE 
Continued from page 7 


tained, I have never discovered it. Chil- 
dren on the farm make their own enter- 
tainment, which is real development, and 
in so doing they exercise the instincts 
of the builder, instincts upon whose 
development the whole progress of the 
world depends. 

Once in a while the Chicago-New York 
mail planes stray from their route and 

ass over our house. My son sees them. 

t spring, one noon as I brought the 
team up from plowing, I noticed that 
Lawrence was sitting in a long wooden 
box near the wood pile. Coming a little 
closer, I observed that he had driven nails 
thru narrow boards on each side of the 
box. These worked like levers. In front 
was the wheel of an old express wagon 
pivoted on a spike. As I came nearer | 
saw that he had roughly fashioned a seat 
in the “plane” and just as I came up he 
set the levers, gave the wheel a terrible 
spin, and casually informed me that he 
would soon make Mars. 

The great men have uniformly come 
from the farm. And I make bold to assert 
that in the future, they will come from the 
farm because farm life develops the in- 
stincts of the builder. A city boy starts 
out on the road with his father’s car. Out 
ten miles from town, something goes 
wrong. What does the boy do? Ninety- 
eight times out of a hundred, he goes to 
the nearest telephone and calls a garage 
man to come and fix the car. But when 
the farm boy goes out in the morning with 
four horses and an implement, he takes 
some hay wire along with him and should 
anything go wrong, he toggles it up and 
goes on and does the job. He develops 
initiative, and greatness may be accu- 
rately tho tersely defined as a spark of 
initiative (developed instincts of the 
builder) and a bulldog chin. 

Our educational system has, and I say 
it frankly, educated farm boys and girls 
away from the farm. At one time I was 
the principal of a high school with 120 
students; at a later time, I was the head of 
a department in a high school with 1,800 
patie xchne and I do not hesitate a mo- 
ment to say that almost invariably, high 
school curricula are arranged solely from 
the standpoint of fitting the students for 
entrance to higher institutions of learning. 
This in the face of the fact that on the 
average less than ten percent of the high 
school graduates ever complete college 
courses. Can it be that we ion parents 
are so dumb that we stand by like discon- 
solate cattle without demanding that the 
high school studies be arranged so that 
our children will be taught things that 
have a bearing on the life that the great 
majority of them will eventually lead? 

We are making progress—slow progress. 
Perhaps some day in the distant future, 
our schools will fit the pupils to take their 
places in the life of that community as 
the great majority of them will do. 

When I was about twelve years old, a 
certain teacher said to the class: ‘No 
great piece of literature was ever written 
about farm things and no farmer ever con- 
tributed any literature.” At this age, 
children believe what everyone else tells 
them except their parents. In many in- 
stances, they go on all their tives merely 
repeating the things that were said 
to them during this adolescent period. 
And this is exactly the reason we should 
be so particular about what is said to our 
boys and girls. 

Studying literature at a later date, | 
made the startling discovery that this 
teacher was incorrect in every particular. 
Her statement was 100 percent error. 
nr to the contrary, all the literature 
that has endured until now has been 
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written around the things of Nature, the 
things that the farmer deals with every 
day. And equally true is the statement 
that despite the apparent abundant op- 
yortunity, no enduring piece of literature 
hes been written about the city. 

Beowulf is generally accepted as the 
beginning of English hterature. It is dis- 
tinctly pastoral 1 in treatment. Later came 
Chaucer’s C anterbury Tales, James Rus- 
sell Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfall, and a 
host of others. 

I wish there were space to print Whit- 
tier’s Barefoot Boy and especially the 
second verse. 

Occasionally I have to leave home about 
noon, and since we have no hired man, 
my little boy Lawrence, just turned nine 
years old, has to feed the fattening shotes 
and their mothers. While we lived in town, 
he had no work to do, but now that we live 
on the farm, some ‘of our well-meaning 
friends in town bemoan the fact that 
Lawrence must work and that he has less 
time to spend with his former playmates. 
He and I have several pets among the 
shotes and while I know that human rela- 
tionships are necessary to normal devel- 
opment, yet I am bound to say that there 
is not a pig in that field who is so naughty 
and perverse and who uses such bad lan- 
guage but that I would rather Lawrence 
should spend some of his time among the 
pigs rather than with some of the boys he 
played with in town. So far, I have ob- 
served none of these pigs out behind the 
barn trying to smoke cigarettes, tying tin 
cans to harmless dogs, or doing aught else 
except obey the laws of Nature to the 
best of their ability. 

And then the significant everyday farm 
sights that are denied those who live in 
towns and cities. They are an inspiration 
in themselves. 

Last Friday night, from our home which 
sets on a gentle slope back off the road, we 
watched the sunset. It was a gorgeous 
spectacle, a riot of harmonious colors that 
the most exquisite blends of the painter 
are powerless to reproduce. The English 
language is feeble, indeed, to describe its 
grandeur. 

A festoon of old rose draped the western 
horizon; just above it was a narrow band 
of robin’s egg blue and above this a 
jumble of cerise overshot with silver. Pro- 
jecting out over all these, a canopy of 
fleecy, almost motionless clouds. A little 
above and to the left, the slender rim of 
the new moon looked down. And as we 
watched, the colors successively shaded 
into dark blue, mauve and indigo. Then— 
the sable curtain of the night. The end of 
a perfect day. 

Compare the inspiration of the farmer’s 
sunset with the sunset of the man who 
works in the city. Returning from his 
daily toil with his dinner pail under his 
arm, his ears are filled with the din of 
rhapsody. The wheels of the street cars 
squeak and squeal, automobiles surge by 
in a nerve-racking, never-ending proces- 
sion, the sputter and clank of trucks is 
everywhere. In the midst of this he looks 
away to the west and sees only an indis- 
tinct orange patch floating in a sea of 
dirty smudge. His is the end of a monot- 
onous day, he himself the merest wee cog 
in the pitiless machine called industry. The 
wheels of industry crush the instincts of 
the builder; they pulverize men’s hopes 
and ambitions and do it speedily. 

Yes, friends, there is romance in country 
life. ‘There is something to it besides 
hours of wearisome toil. The job of the 
fellow who sits on a high stool and wears 
a starched collar is not the sum total of 
desirability. On this farm, I can develop 
to my complete satisfaction the instincts 
of the builder. Just now I am articularly 
interested in working out easily movable 
types of equipment that will fit into the 
McLean county system of pig sanitation. 
Of that, more later. 

In the words of a modern bard, 

“So let me walk where joy lies deep, 

A country jake forever.” 
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Rain and Telephone (alls 


THE annual rain fall in the 
United States would weigh 
over three and one-half 
trillions of tons. 





There must be the man- 
power of 300,000 individ- 
uals to build, maintain and 
operate the telephone 
system. 


There must be the 
money-power of over 
seven hundred million 
dollars a year to pay for 
operating the plant, in ad- 
dition to three billion dol- 
lars invested in the plant. 


This vast weight is 
drawn up to the clouds by 
the unseen but effective 
power of the sun; repre- 
senting energy equiva- 
lent to three hundred 
billion horse-power. 


The annual telephone 
conversations total over 
twenty-five billion a year. 
As -silently as sunlight, 
electricity, mastered by 
the human mind, carries 
the voices of the nation. 


The rain sustains life; 
the telephone furnishes 
swift communication for 
the nation, and they are 
alike in requiring a vast 
amount of unseen energy. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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The House of Funsten 
First Served Fur Shippers in 1881 
TRAPPERS MAKE THIS YOUR BIGGEST FUR YEAR 


Furs in Demand — Prices Are High 


We must have all the Furs you catch, at once, to supply thedemands of the world’s 
big gest buyers who attend our sales. Prices are High. We pay quick cash. Deal 
with the old, big house. Ship now. Send for shipping tags, price lists, FREE. 


Funsten Fouke Fur Co. £2i2727 St. Louis, Mo. 


c-: 10-50% HIDES! FURS 


By shipping to us than by selling at home. We are the largest Hide and Fur House in the 
Northwest. Est. 35 years. Prompt cash returns guaranteed. No commission. 


HIDES TANNED INTO ROBES $2.50 to $10.00 


Harness, Sole, Lace Leather sold or exchanged for your Hides, Furs, Pelts. We 
tan Furs, make Robes, Coats, do Taxidermy work. Sell Traps and Trappers 
Supplies. Our 450 page Munters’ and Trappers’ Guide tells how to become 
a successful Trapper, how to raise Skunk, Fox, etc. Ship your Hides, Furs, Tal- 
low, Wool to us. ROS,” the most money. Write for Price List. 

, 


ANDERSCH BR Dept. 22, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
















1F YOU WANT 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR 


and want to save big money 
on your Supplies, write to- 
day for Price Lists, Tra 
*s Guide, How to Grade 
pore eupely, Laws F REF 
g. Game Laws, ; 
etc-All will be sent a Fotane 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


HILL BROS. FUR CO. 
Send me FREE Frice Lite” epee Gee, 
Supply Catalog, on ——s 








Ship‘em NOW 


Enormous quantities of furs needed 
TO at once—we can and do pay higher 
prices because we sell direct to man- 
ufacturers, This is our fiftieth year in 
business —we want to make it our 
greatest,and yours too! Ship at once. 


Abraham 


ST.LOUIS,MO. 














agg(tateBIG MONEY 


Ship Your 


FURS 


fo Friend-StLouis 


We Pay Highest Prices 


Our record of 62 years of fair dealing and cor- 
rect grading is your guarantee. We buy out- 
right. No commission charged. We mail check 





VUTAYS 93°23 3 A | BF & 


M.LYON & CO,,246 Delaware St:, Kansas City, Mo. 


same day shipment is received. Tie a FRIEND Please po VES voor trapping Merature and tell me 
tag on your next shipment and receive highest bow to get FREE membership in Lyon League of Trap- 
prices for all your furs. Write for our up-to- - 


the-minute price list and shipping tags. 


FRIEND HIDE & FUR CO. 
“The house of satisfied shippers since 1864." 
20 Friend Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Tips Gr 


. 


to SH) AA 
Trappers _ 


In order to catch a furbearer, the trap- 
per must know how the trap should be 
set, as well as the habits and food of the 
animal. One can usually tell by the 
tracks what animals are in his region, 
and purchase the right size and type of 
trap accordingly. 

It is always best to wear gloves when 
setting traps, as many furbearers are 
frightened away by the smell of a trap 
set with the bare hands. A coating of 
beeswax on the palm of the glove helps 
destroy any lingering man-smell. A dog 
should never be taken around on a trap 
line as his presence makes the animals 
wary. 

Often when trail and blind sets fail, a 
bait set will produce results. A pen should 

be made of logs or 

stakes, in the shape 

par of a V. The bait is 

placed at the rear of 

the cubby, and a trap 

at the entrance. The 

stakes should be high 

. v ‘on enough to prevent the 

animal from climb- 

re ing or reaching in 

Fie. I. without going to the 
entrance. 

The “insides” of a chicken make excel- 
lent bait for all furbearers, especially 
coon. Skunk are attracted by muskrat 
carcasses, and even by skunk carcasses. 
Possums seem to like any kind of meat. 
Muskrats may be easily enticed with 
apple or carrot, especially if a few drops 
of anise are sprinkled over the bait. 
Anise will also attract skunk. Coon, mink, 
possum and skunk will investigate im- 
mediately if you use fish oil, either on 
the bait, or separately. 

Fish oil may be made as follows: 
Catch several small fish, such as chubs 
or suckers, and cut up in small pieces. 
Place in a jar, cover, and let it set in the 
sun a few weeks. An oil soon forms 
over the pieces, and if left long enough, 
all will decompose and leave a thick oil 
This makes a fine scent. When using 
this, dip a twig in the oil, and stick it in 
the ground, so that the end with the 
scent on it is about six inches over the 
trap. This diverts the animal’s atten- 
tion from the trap. 

It is a good idea, where the traps are 
set in a more or less traveled district, to 
cover them with light grass, or small 
leaves. This hides them from the eyes 
of passersby, as well as concealing them 
from animals. Do not put too many 
leaves on, however, or when the trap is 
sprung, some of them will stay between 
the jaws, leaving the opening wide 
enough for the catch to escaye. 

When trapping muskrats, place the 
stake out as far in the water as the chain 
will -allow. Then, when the rat gets 
caught, he dives in, winds the chain 
around the stake in his endeavor to 
escape, is unable to unwind, and drowns. 
Muskrats and other furbearers may be 
caught in small creeks, by placing rocks 
or stakes across and leaving only one 
passageway. A trap is placed here, and 
any animal going thru is caught. 

Logs across a creek should be guarded 
by a well-set trap, as coon and mink de- 
light in crossing these. Muskrats lik« 
to climb out on rocks above water, ant 
often a trap here will bring results 
Skunks seem to prefer living under ola 
houses and barns, in the more settled 
communities. Weasels may sometimes 
be caught in runways in the grass near 
muskrat ponds. Mink like to make their 
dens in the roots of large trees in, of 
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FUR 


PRICES HIGHEST AT 


















“THE LARGEST FUR RECEIVING HOUSE IN 


NEW YORK 


THE WORLO'S LARGEST FUR MARKET 


SHIP NOW 


FOR HIGHEST PRICES OF THE SEASON 
Great Demand for Your Furs 


Send trial shipment at once. Our Ba Check will convince 
you that this is the House to DEAL with. You always 
receive Better Grading and Larger Profits for your Furs st 
Herskovits—New York. 
“Treasure Book” Guaranteed Price Liew, | 
F Shipping Tags, and other information. 
Send your name and address today to 


W. IRVING HERSKOVITS Fur Co., Inc. 
58 . West 28th Street, New York, N. ¥. 














PRICES } HIGH! 
You'll Get from BIGGS—K. C. 


EARLY FUR a HIGH — Ship 
often for 


i fwne Sel Sees 
trappers. 


“ff early and 
million fars— All kinds! 
square dealing with 
AHOLD SEPARATE 











Make 157% More On 
Your Fars This Year 


SHIP TO MOSER and get the highest grading: 
Price without grade means nothing. Ernest 
Moser and Charlie Lienhard, president and 
vice-president, personally grade every fur you 
ship. The Moser policy is to pay the highest 
price to every shipper. e you ship to 

yqu will never ship elsewhere. = ¥ 


Market reports, Shipping 
FREE tags, and Price ion 


Extra Low Prices on All Supplies 











mo pee one —— te ae 
— ying laws ore all states 


o. Try 
= ‘pin Ptean. ri Ee 4 also trapping 
territories. Oldest fur receiving 
house it in St Levis. No comaionion charged. 
e ol 
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Eurene Donzetot & Son, Est. 1046 
502 Donzelct Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 


‘Eugene Donzelot € Son 


our new Housshold Cleaning Device 
washes and dries windows, owgene. 
cleans walls, scrubs mops. osts 
less than brooms. Over half profit. write 


Harper Brush Works, 213 3rd St., Fairfield, Iowa 











SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


near, a stream. Coon dens are usually | 


rather hard to find, but coons may be 
caught by fastening a piece of bright tin 
to the pan of the trap, set in about two 
inches of water, where the ripples of the 
creek will make it glisten in the moon- 
light. 

Traps should be visited every morn- 
ing, if possible, both to prevent escapes, 
and for humane reasons. Skunk traps 
should be fastened to long poles, so that 
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Vas, 


Fis. No. ID 


when a wood-pussy is caught, he may be 
gently lifted and drowned in the nearest 
creek or pond. This eliminates scenting, 
as he will not get peeved if no actual 
violence is done him. When clubbing a 
skunk, he should be struck about three 
inches from the base of the tail. This 
breaks his back (if enough pep is ad- 
ministered) and prevents him from 


throwing scent, but is not as sure as the | 


first method. Skunks are very hard cus- 
tomers to kill with a rifle, as they have 
such a tough skin and layer of fat, that 
the bullets seem to bounce off. A small 
22-caliber rifle is handy on the trap line 
for large coon and also skunk, but it is 
practically impossible to shoot a skunk 
without scenting—R. A., Ohio. 


SETTING TRAPS 


It is a common mistake of the inex- 
perienced trapper to spend too much 
time in looking for dens in which to set 
his traps. Instead of keeping his eyes 
open for tracks, trails, and signs in 
thickets, swamps, and along the shores 
of ponds and streams, he will search the 
hillsides and woodlands for dens. Den 
sets are all right in the right place and 
under certain conditions; but to use this 
set exclusively, as so many beginning 


trappers do, is to invite but indifferent | 


success where marked success is possible. 

When setting traps, look carefully for 
places where trails cross, where animals 
pass thru openings in drifts or between 
rocks or stumps, or where animals or 


runways lead to feeding grounds, or nest | 


of dens. All such places make excellent 
locations for sets. Sometimes special lo- 
cations, such as weathered haystacks or 
strawstacks, rail piles, log heaps, thickets 
and swamps, offer good locations for sets. 

Animals frequently have certain places 
where they cross brooks or pass under or 
thru fences in their wanderings in search 
of food. 
did opportunities for making sets. 
certain locations offer unusual opportu- 
nities for using bait sets, being such as to 
make the use of such sets far more cer- 
tain. 


A study of the habits of fur-bearing | 


animals as revealed by the tracks, trails 


and signs’that they leave behind in their | 


wanderings will do more to familiarize 
the young trapper with trapping, or, to 
be more exact, with the set requirements 
of trapping, than any 
can do. Such study will equip him with 
knowledge that is priceless to a trapper. 
It will enable him to select the right set 

for any given location; to find suitable 
locations for sets; and to make the vari- 
ous sets in such a way that they will take 
game effectively under the changing con- 
ditions that are to be met with on the 
trap line. It is this study, this knowl- 
edge, that marks the difference between 
the novice trapper and the expert trap- 
per, that points the way to success in 
trapping for any and all fur-bearing ani- 
mals—W. 8S. C., Ind. 
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An American Institution maintained for 
American Tra rsand Fur Sh 2 and 
providing a Market for American Furs. 


Highest Prices Always 


The best paid Trappers, men and boys, deal 
direct with TAYLOR. Fur shippers know 
from past experience that America’s Greatest 
| | Fur House provides an immediate cash ae 
for all furs received from trapp 

Constant demand means rapid pid outlet contin 

uous sales develop quick cash which is eat 
what the successful fur shipper 


Highest prices always prevail at Taylor Sales. Sales. 


Ship Furs Now 


World's pate | fur buyers attending the Taylor 
Sales d enormous quantities of furs 
now, assuring top of the market cash prices for all 
furs Taylor sells. Taylor shippers ponge receive the 
full benefit this exceedingly keen competition. 


Taylor Will Help 
Tou Make Big Money 


ayler Mammoth Fur Sales are the most notable sales 
i id during the season and are of direct interest to 
the trapper and fur shipper. The Trapper and Fur 
Shipper whe deals direct with Tayler obtains the full 
benefit of Taylor Service. An advantage that cannot 
be realized from any other source. 


Be Taylor Supplied 


Taylor furnishes cone 2 article the trapper uses at 
money saving prices. ormous stocks are always on 
nd, in our own building, to supply aoa ay 
>. De not order tra: £ equipment of 
you have received Taylor BOOK OF “Thre. 
se pages in colors, hundreds of illustrations. Most 
te Trapping Book ever prepared for free distri- 
bution. Also shi ice =< ood. _—— 
reports are all te S TRAPPERS. 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR ¢ CO. 
145 Fur Exchange Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 


NEAPOLIS. 
and Seemesh pnd in the Northwest. 


Old Reliable (48 yrs. 35 
Pay High Prices. Quick Returns. Satisfaction. 
F | Circulars to anyone interested in Raw Furs. 

ree. Trappers Guide to those who ship to us. 








For | WillMake Youa 


Successful Trapper 
Write today for “FREE ooK" 
Tells you everything YOU WANT 
TO KNOW! Successful Trap- 
ping methods. How to skin and 
stretch FURS to bring HIGHER 
| PRICES. How to pack and where to 
| ship for most money. A letter or Gov't. 


| Postcard brings you this information FREE. 
| WRITE BOX 3466 GENERAL POST OFFICE, NEW YORK CITY 






















































































































































Fr Catalog, Game Laws and Price List 
R EE MAIL COUPON TODAY 
Northwestern Hide & Fur, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn, 
ow FREE Catalog, Price List and Game Lawa, 
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ORTH WESTERN 
HIDE & FURINc 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 











NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


* monthly magazine cram | 
. .d full of hunting, fishing, | 
camping and trapping stories! 
and pictures, valuable infor- 
mation about guns, revolvers, 
fishing tackle, game law 
changes, best places to get fish 
and game, ete. Biggest value 
ever offered in a sporting 
magazine. 
And Here’s ba Right Knife 
for Trappers 

A Remington knife especially designed to the exacting 
requirements of the trapper of small °°. bearing animals. 
The slender blades of Remington superior quality steel have 


strong, durable, keen-cutting edges. The sharp ints are 
chee’ —_ ight for slitting and trimming aro’ legs. 


andie’ two str long selendor blades 8 OT ba F re] R 




















The Name 
**Remington” on 
the blade Is your 


SPECIAL OFFER: We will send thie knife and National 
Sportsman for a whole year on receipt of 31.00. 








National Sportsman, 259 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


FUR BUYERS 


. Here is a SURE way to get 

lot more vy for your fur 

Write yo fF or confidenti 
information and 

















about boxing. Ev. t 
from all yr a recommended = leading 

md for famous 
book. ST he Golden Age a Boxing,’’ full of 
valuable information, photos of great fighters 
and pupils bay ay , ee 
Enclose 10c ne ote 
JIMMY Der OREST “Boxing OURSE. 
347 Madison Ave., Box 2682, New York City 


Burns with intense BLUE FLAME. 
No ashes,smoke,or sparks, Safe, con- 
venient, practical Keeps water in stock tanks 
at proper temperature in zero weather for oniy 
4c per hour.Tenth successful year. Will Inst a 
life time T 








Two sizes—regular 2-burner and 
unior one-burner. Write today for complete 
information, . and lgtters from satisfied 
users of the Clover Leaf Tank Heater. 


Cedar Rapids Foundry & Machine Co., 
Foundry Sta., No. 901, Cedar Rapids, le. 
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THE FUR SEASON IS HERE 


The fur season is here. In every rural 
community, generally speaking, there are 
many small animals such as skunk, civet 
cat, mink, raccoon, opossum, weasel and 
muskrat which can be easily taken. The 
farmer boy with some spare time can 
make big money with a few steel traps. 
Not only is this possible but trapping is 
great sport. The one who follows a line 
is laying the foundation of health and in 
addition learning much about nature and 
wild life that he could not hope to get 
out of books. 

The skins of the animals mentioned 
will be in good demand, so far as is 
known now. Fashion bas favored furs of 
all kinds, so whatever you ee. if prop- 
erly handled, will bring good prices. 

A few hours a day is all that is neces- 
sary. If you have a bicycle, pony, auto 
or some similar conveyance, you can 
cover a much longer trap line than on 
foot. A motorcycle is particularly valu- 
able for the one who desi esires to look at 
many traps, set over «. long distance. 

Select your trapping grounds as early 
as possible. Give particular attention to 
small creeks, wooded sections, rou ch 
land, ete. As x rule, the animals will 
most numerous in such places. ikecoras. 
if you can, the various dens, runways, 
etc. Do not make the mistake of at- 
tempting too much. A few sets well 
placed and looked after will be far more 
profitable than many arranged any old 
way and only attended to infrequently. 

The ordinary style of trap—those with 
protruding springs-—will be found best 
for most trapping, altho the jump type 
are preferred by many because they can 

set in more cramped quarters, catch 
high on the leg and are lighter to carry. 
For muskrats, the two trigger is good 
and other styles, no doubt, will be found 
practical for many purposes. As a rule, 
order the sizes recommended by the vari- 
ous manufacturers for the animals you 
would catch. 

In this day and age of keen competi- 
tion, considering too that most fur 
bearers have an abundance of food from 
the farms, a good bait is almost a neces- 
sity. There are many brands upon the 
market, all of which are good when prop- 
erly used. As a rule, however, none of 
them, regardless of claims that are made, 
will get you furs if you do not make 
your sets properly. Some young trap- 
pers imagine they can make sets almost 
anywhere, get some decoy, and flood the 
market with pelts. When they try the 
idea out, they fail—and then blame the 
decoy. You must use good, common 
sense with attractors regardless of the 
kind purchased 

The young pelt hunter ought to be par- 
ticularly interested in skunk, and yet 
many fear this animal because of the 
odor. But the skunk is easily caught. 
Even thc beginner has no trouble taking 
it. And when trapping for this fur bearer 
whose pelt is so valuable, the novice gets 
much experience which enables him to 
catch other fur bearers which are more 
cunning. 

So far as the smell is concerned, it ‘will 
be good news to many when they know 
that most fur firms and supply compa- 
nies have an inexpensive guaranteed 
preparation that will remove the odor 
from the clothes and hands quickly. It 
should be in every pelt hunter’s outfit, 
for not only is skunk smell objectionable 
but that of civets, mink, weasel and often 
muskrats as well. 

Steel stretchers are best for the begin- 
ner. They shape his furs properly and 
in this way make them worth more to 
the buyer. In addition, there is less 
chances of tainting them when they are 
used. 

No doubt some will need other sup- 
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Get This Bargain Book Free 


In my new Bargain Fence Book you'll find 
prices cut to the bone—prices you have been 
waiting for a good long time—and as usual, 
Jim Brown's money back guarantee of satis- 
faction and high quality. 

Now Is The Time to Buy Fence 


Send for thie Fence Bonk today. See the 
prices on 160 different styles of = 

















ITFROM THE 
FACTORY DIRECT 


Bi money- 
wn Fence, Gates, 
- Barbed Wire aa ut_ ded Steel Posts 
eav strongest made.) Buy now 
} are down. Prompt shi t. Sat 
jon guaranter-. WE _PAY THE G 
“7 saved $49.06," says Walter Pierce, Friendship, 
Indiana. Yi can save. Don’t delay, write teday 
for our new Catalog -_ latest low prices. 




















Ottawa Fence Wrtetede fencer 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. 





FAR FENCE 


— a rod for a 2%-in. gil 
Fence, ” Fr 

Prepaid in IM, and Ind. a 
18c in Iowa and only slightt i 
ace = other — for freigh 

From ' 
Wwe PAY HE ' 
Lowprices barb ; 
. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE co. 
Box 136 MORTON, & 








Quick, safe relief for callouses 
and burning on bottom of feet. 
At drug and shoe stores sverywhere 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads — jaxo— 


For FreeSample write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 
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plies. A rifle, pistol or even a shot gun | 
may be required, as well as boots, flash- 
lights, ete. But your own individual 


preference should be your guide. \\ m 
Resolve not to trap too early nor too ne O | i al e 
late in spring for trashy pelts are worth \ 


but little and not desired by dealers. 
At. $4. Ohid. 
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- Before December 31, 


FUR LAWS 
Hundreds of farm boys add to their | 


<a 





spending money each year by trapping. | 


It is estimated that the present, annual 


catch of fur bearing animals in the | 
United States amounts to $60,000,000. In | 
order to protect this valuable source of | 


income, laws have been passed regulating 


the time and manner of catching fur | 


bearers. 


A summary of the laws in each state | 
and the Dominion of Canada has been | 


prepared by the United States depart- 


ment of agriculture, Washington, D. C. | 
This material is available in farmers’ | 


bulletin 1515, which is free. 





FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS | 


Continued from page 10 


trol, is the use of more milk; also that the | 


education of mothers thruout the country 
has now reached the point where they are 
using this weapon very successfully, with 
the consequent present and prospective 
demand for more pure milk. 

Uncle Sam’s Money Stock Has Grown 

Statistics recently compiled by the 
treasury department show that the na- 
tion’s stock of money has increased ap- 
proximately seven and one-half billion 
dollars in the last thirty years. On 
January 1, 1897, the stock of money of 
the United States was $1,007,084,483, 
and showed a continual gradation up- 
ward with but one exception in every 
ensuing year. On October 1, 1925, the 
latest money survey date, the nation’s 
stock was $8,442,367,024. 

Cooperative Business Encreases 

A complete check-up of the operations 
of farm associations shows that during the 
year 1925 they did business in the amount 
of $2,400,000,000. This estimate is based 
on official reports from 10,800 associations 
engaged in cooperative marketing. The 
report shows an increase in business of 
$1,700,000,000 over the amount trans- 
acted in 1925 by 5,424 associations report- 
ing at that time. Of the total increase in 
this type of business, $1,000,000,000 was 
accounted for by twelve North Central 
states which made by far the largest gains 
in this field. These states are: Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
lowa, Nebraska, Missouri and Kansas. 

Inquiry on Western Freight Rates 

On the heels of the refusal of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to grant the 
5 percent rate increase-asked for by west- 
ern railroads, the commission announces 
that it will launch an exhaustive inquiry 
into the entire structure of class rates in 
the territory west of Chicago, north of the 
Missouri river and east of the Rocky 
mountains, together with rates in and 
out of that territory. At the same time 
that the railroads have been begging for 
an increase, there are pending before the 
commission scores of appeals from ship- 
pers demanding relief. The inquiry by the 
I. C. C. will open in Omaha on January 
llth and, while it is declared to be “with- 
out prejudice,” it will give an opportunity 
for a thoro airing of rates as they affect 
the agricultural heart of America. The 
commission admits frankly that the class 
rates in western trunk territory are in need 
of adjustment and that an early solution 
is imperative. The territory affected by 
the inquiry includes the northern penin- 
Sula of Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
lowa, Missouri, north of the Missouri 
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§ Pays For 6 Full Years 


Fifty Cents Pays For Three Years 


We want to give you every opportunity to take advantage of our 
Bargain Rates. 


Therefore, we’re extending the Bargain Rates to December 31st in 
order to accomodate you and other subscriber friends who have 
overlooked our previous announcement. If your subscription has 
expired, or will expire soon, we feel certain that you’ll want to 
take advantage of these money-saving rates: 


6 Years (72 Large Numbers) For Only $1 
YOU SAVE 650c 


3 Years (36 Large Numbers) For Only 50c 
YOU SAVE 25c 


1 Year (12 Large Numbers) For Only 25c 


Please remember the above offers close December 31st. It is import- 
ant that you give the matter your immediate attention if you 
want to make this saving and be sure of receiving everyone of 
the important winter issues. 


We want to take this opportunity also to thank you sincerely for your 
friendly interest during past years. Hundreds of thousands of 
our readers have been sending us subscriptions for their neighbors 
when they send their own renéwals. It is impossible to tell you 
how much we appreciate this splendid cooperation. 


However, we know that you are glad to give it because you want your 
neighbors to get the benefit of Successful Farming’s many help- 
ful articles and suggestions. We’d be glad to have you extend to 
them the privilege of subscribing at the Bargain Rates. You’ll 
be entitled to 40% commission for all of the subscriptions you 
send us. Your friends will like Successful Farming as well as you 
do after they’ve become acquainted with it. 


A convenient Christmas order blank is enclosed with this copy of 
your magazine. There’s a place on it for your own renewal and a 
place to write the names of your subscribers. Bargain Subscrip- 
tion Rates are quoted on this blank. Why not send Successful 
Farming to some of your relatives and friends for Christmas 
Gifts? They will appreciate the monthly reminders of your kindness. 


Can we count on you to give us another “lift”” by sending a club of 
subscriptions? We’ll reciprocate by constantly striving to make 
Successful Farming even better than it has been in the past. It’s 
YOUR magazine, published for YOU, and we want to serve you 
in every way we can. Remember, the Bargain Rate Offers close 
December 31st. 


Best wishes for a happy and prosperous 1927. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


The Farmers’ Service Station 


E. T. Meredith, Pub., | Des Moines, lowa 
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WITTE ENGINES 


Sawing Combinations and 
New Low Prices, 


New Sizes ! ! 


Every one thinking about engines, sawing or pumping 
outfits, CHEAPER FARM POWER, should write 
for my new free catalog to-day. 

New low prices—new easier terms, new engine improvements, 150,000 
WITTE 1¥ to 30 H-P. Engines in daily use throughout the world. The 
real ALL PURPOSE engine, burns almost any kind of fuel, throttling 
governor, valve-in-head motor, WICO magneto, semi steel construction, 
starts in any kind of weather, simple to run, LIFETIME GUARANTEE. 
57 years experience. 


$500 Profit 


That’s what Robert Reed, Tennessee, 








Note These Points 


Square, Protected Tank, remove- 
able die-cast-bearings, and many 
other refinements. Starts easy in 
the coldest weather. Special piston 
construction means more power for 
less fuel. Special regular enables it 
to be used on lightest jobs as well 
as on the heaviest work. Takes the 
place of several engines. Iron-Clad 
Lije-time Guarantee. 














"Big Profits With Witte 


Log and Tree Saws, Power Saws and Portable Engine all in one. The 
first step is for you to write for mynew FREE book. Explains all about 
sawing outfits complete with famous WITTE all fuel engine. Practical 
suggestions for you. HOW to saw your own timber or hire out to neigh- 
5. 57 yez xperi you. k 
bors. 57 years experience to help you. I make WICO Magneto 
outfits for every need—sell direct at factory 
> ¢ —the most perfect system of 
wholesale prices and easy terms. My portable _ high tension ignition known. 
outfit is a wonderful money maker; easily saws pry Rion ten igs easy, even at 
25 cords a day} changes to tree saw in 3 minutes ; 
power for all other jobs around the-place. 


Other Outfits 


Small and large, money makers, such as the mounted 
3-in-1 saw rig, home buzz saw outfit and saw frame. 


Lifetime Guarantee 





Sold direct from factory to you. An all-purpose outfit 
for any farm use. Engine can be attached to Pumps, 
Grinders, etc. 





I WANT TO GIVE YOU 
FREE THIS NEW ENGINE BOOK. 
My big free catalog in colors tells 
all about the new WITTE improve- 


ments and new sales terms. It tells about the applica- 
tion of power to all farm problems. It is really a 
mechanical education to read this book for I have writ- 
ten it after a lifetime of practical experience. No 
matter if you have my old catalog—write to-day. Do 
not think of buying ANY ENGINE, SAWING RIG 
or PUMPING OUTFIT until you have got all 
these facts. Simply send name to-day—no cost—no 
obligation. 


Ww M4 6610 Witte Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
i t t e E n g i n e Ww oO r ke s 6610 Empire Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(FOUNDED IN 1870) 6610 Witte Bidg. San Francisco, Cal. 


3 HOUR SHIPPING SERVICE 





New Improvements, 


Pumpers 






144 to 30H.P. 


Runs on Kerosene, Gasoline, 
Distillate, Gas-Oil or Gas 


Now, more than ever, the need for 
economical, dependable power is felt 
by the producer who is faced with 
ever-increasing labor costs. WITTE 
Throttling Governor ENGINES 
answer this important question per- 
fectly—now an economical, depend- 
able power plant is within the reach 
of everyone. 


To-day the WITTE ENGINE 
sells. at the lowest price in history. 
Into this WITTE has gone the ripe 
experience of 57 years—over 150,000 
users all over the world have placed 
upon it their stamp of approval. 
You, too, can put a WITTE on your 
place, secure in the knowledge that it 
represents the Standard of Power. 


The WITTE Throttling Governor 


the original and leader of the throttling- 

governor type. An even, steady speed 

> with a big surplus of power 
for the heavy loads. 








The minimum in fuel consumption—the 
WITTE ENGINE burns kerosene, gaso- 
line, gas-oil, distillate or gas at a fuel 
cost of less than 2c an hour per H-P. 
Simple, trouble-proof and guaranteed for 
a life-time of hard work. Completely 
equipped with WICO Magneto, speed and 
power regulator and throttling governor, 
square, protected tank and die cast re- 
movable bearings. 


MAIL TODAY! 


ED. H. WI 

6610 Witte Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

6610 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

6610 Witte Bldg., $an Franc 0, Cal. 

Please send me, without obligation on my 
part, your big Free Catalog and information 
on your Easy Terms Proposition. 

Name 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 











This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
not necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





NEVER AGAIN 


You have my consent to sue me or send a draft or 
write me up in the paper, but never take my name 
off your fe Aare h. list again. 

Because I am careless, is no excuse for you to 
be, so “Quoth the Raven—Never More.”—J. E. N., 
Kan. 


HORSE SENSE 


When the hoary breath of winter comes sweeping 
from the north, when the butter and the egg prices 
soar far beyond their worth, Old Brindle Bess, the 
milk cow, stands huddled in the barn and uses all 
her oats and hay to keep her body warm. The 
chickens in the hen-coop are huddled on the roost 
and refuse quite steadily to give a helpful boost. 
The coal is dwindling in the bin. The flour is going 
fast. And we begin a-wondering if all our stores will 
last. Why can’t that worthless cow and hen at least 
pay for their feed, help to pay the other bills of 
which we stand in need? My neighbor friend, how 
would you like, some morning bleak and chill, to 
find a drift some two feet deep upon the window 
sill? Have ice water for your breakfast along with 
ay n mush? I think you'd think of Brindle Bess 
and all complainings hush. Just stop your loud 
bemoanings and set about to find a remedy that 
will relieve the suffering of your kine. Just patch up 
erack and crevice to keep out the wintry storm. 
Put in her stajl deep beds of straw to keep her body 
warm. Melt from the tank that foot of ice that she 
may drink at will. And you will find her oats and 
hay again your pail will fill—Mrs. P. 8. F., 8. D 


FARM ‘RELIEF 

No one doubts that farm relief is a current prob- 
lem. But, until we get hold of the right end of the 
string, we shall find that cooperative marketing is 
the nearest substitute we have for the real thing. 

Every inventor of a new farm relief scheme says 
“Agriculture is the foundation of the country,” and 
probably believes that it is a fact. Farmers wish it 
were a fact, and hope his plan is workable. And a 
lot of us never stop to think whether or not farming 
is the foundation of the country, nor try to find out 
what really is our nation’s foundation. 

As a matter of fact, agriculture is not the founda- 
tion of the country merely because the other fellow 
lays his disagreeable burdens on the shoulders of the 
farmer. Farming is rather the “‘goat.”’ It is nothing 
more than one among other industries, so far as 
real facts are concerned. And it is the one which 
receives the least attention, partly because farmers 
feel a bit flattered at being told that farming is the 
basis of everything else, and partly because the 
farmers have not found out a way to make farming 
the foundation of the world. 

If agriculture ever becomes the foundation of 
anything at all, it won’t come by adjusting farming 
to everything else. Farming must be the standard, 
and everything else adjusted to it, as the super- 
structure is adjusted to the foundation. 

Some real dirt farmer must tell us how to consti- 
tute agriculture the foundation of everything. No 
one else will ever do it, or hatch up a plan to benefit 
the farmer. Our Bulletin readers are the kind who 
should find 4 way to make agriculture the thing it 
should be. Give an opinion, anyway.—A. U. C. 


A GOOD STORY 


In regard to the story in the last issue of S. F. 

I want to say it sure was a dandy. It was the best 

short story I have read in a long time. It makes 

one laugh from the beginning to the end. I like 

ries that are like that one. I don’t exactly know 

bo »w to explain it, but as soon as I read that story 

I said right then I was going to write and compli- 

ment you on it, for it surely was a good one.—Mrs, 
W. R., Okla. 








A NEBRASKAN’S VIEWS 


t should be a pleasure for anyone living in the 
state of Nebraska to give his opinion of the article 
” insuring bank deposits. When we stop to con- 
sider what a calamity follows a bank failure where- 
no bank guarantee law exists, it would seem like 
criminal negligence on the part of-our lawmakers 
that the bank guarantee law is not in force in every 
state in the Union. Since this law went into effect 
in Nebraska, no one has gone over the hill to the 
poorhouse after years of hard work and saving on 
account of a bank failure. Even murder and suicide 
frequently follow bank failures in states where no 
protection exists. 

Knowing all these things/to be true, it is hard for 
d: Nebraskan to understand why Iowa, which ranks 
% high in most every worthwhile thing, should 
fiddle while her hard-working people are being re- 
duced to poverty, thru bank failures. Over here in 
Nebraska it would mean political suicide for any 
Politician to advocate the repeal of our bank 
guarantee law. 

(nd yet, our bank guarantee law is not as perfect 


as it should and could be. For one thing, it is not 








fair to the bankers. It places a serious drain upon 
their resources, and in most cases is a real burden. 
The banks are a great public necessity and about 
the best friends the farmers have, so anything that 
is a burden to the banks also hurts the farmer. Right 
now in this locality with almost a total crop failure, 
the banks are the only thing that are keeping a lot 
of us from throwing up the sponge. 

What would we, as farmers, think of a law that 
would compel us to give a part of our earnings to 
pay for Farmer Jones’ failure. That is, Sg! those 
who lost because of his failure. And that is 
about what the guarantee law does to the , he hy 
I believe that a safe amount of the taxes collected 
on banks and all bank deposits should be set aside 
for the use of the guarantee fund. 

So when your lawmakers get busy on this impor- 
tant subject, see that they not only make the lowa 
bank guarantee law as good as our Nebraska law, 
but better and at least a little more fair to the 
bankers.—R. Mc., Nebr. 


LIKE INSURANCE 


I am just writing to show you my appreciation 
of all the wonderful articles S. F. contains. I be- 
came very enthused over the articles on Banking, 
Legislation, editorials, ete. 

ave had S. F. for about six years or so, and 
have come to the conclusion that if the information 
were put in practice, such as the management of 
farm crops, and so on, I am sure it would be almost 
like an insurance policy.—V. E. V., 8. D. 


CROWDS OUT THE DAILY 

Every time 8. F. arrives at my house, I miss 
reading two or three issues of my favorite daily 
paper, because I must read the greatest farm paper 
I have ever read—Successful Farming. 

Also, it causes some ill feeling between my wife 
and me, for when I have finished my chores in the 
evening and start for the house on the run, all set 
to grab S. F., and spe nd a pleasant evening, lo and 
behold! I find my “better nine-tenths’’ has beat me 
to it, and she flatly refuses to give it up on the 
ground ‘ ‘To the victor belong the spoils.” 

Candidly, you do publish some farm paper. Why! 
this last issue is worth more than all the money I 
have paid by way of subscription, or ever will pay. 
There are so many articles that are so helpful. For 
instance: Security of Bank Deposits, the article on 
Inbreeding Stock, also how to make a substitute for 
tankage, and in fact it is replete with useful infor- 
mation.—D. M., Ohio. 


A FRIEND 


Well, here you are, my dear old friend. 
I’m glad you came today, 

For there are things that are troubling me, 
And I'll see what you have to say. 


I always find your advice the best, 
So my troubles to you I bring— 

The poultry, the calves, the garden and flowers, 
Cooking, canning, 'most everything. 


My poultry is troubling me just now, 
My pullets soon should lay. 

The flock must be culled and I’m not quite sure 
I understand the way. 


I'll quickly glance your pages o’er 
In quest of the help I need. 
Ah, here it is, on page thirteen— 
“Cull now to save house room and feed.” 


If there’s anyone now who has not guessed 
My friend of worth and fame, 

I'll introduce you here at once: 
“Successful Farming”’ is his name. 


Every farm woman needs this friend, 
Every farmer needs him, too; 

For fifty cents he’ll come to your home 
Once a month three whole years thru. 


He does not eat, nor track in mud, 
Nor complain because you are poo 
If you'll try him out, you'll find what tT ve said 
Is every word true, I’m sure 
—Mrs. F. C., Wis. 


WOULD ESTABLISH CONFIDENCE 


Does a man who deposits money in a bank run 
under the present system run any risk of losing it? 
If he does, about how great is that risk? Men of 
wide experience and familiar with our banking 
laws, will answer the first question in the affirma- 
tive, and the second by explaining that much de- 
pends on circumstances in connection with the bank 
or institution wherein the “y posit is placed. 

If the bank is sound and follows good banking 
rules in the management of all of its business, or if 
deposits are guaranteed under the state law as in 
the state of Nebraska, the chances to lose are zero 
compared with the majority of big and little banks 
and borrowing institutions that are competing in 
every conceivable way for business 

We are sometimes very much surprised and 
shocked to learn that some banking institution 
which we confided in as being sound and safe has 
been closed or is insolvent, and taking a long 
breathing spell to run down criminals and wind up 
its career. Too often life earnings and hopes go 
down with the bank, causing ruin, murder, and 
suicide. 

I have in mind a magnificent bank, the most 


beautiful place of its kind I ever saw, everything 
about it appeared so grand, rich and prosperous. If 
one had money to deposit he would not pass up 
this place. Then, if you can, imagine my surprise 
only a few weeks ago on learning that this bank 
had failed, been closed up, etc. Have you any idea 


of the ruin, bitterness, and heart-ache involved in 
this case? Yet this is only one of the common news 
items. 


It reminds me of the poet who said: 
*‘Man to man is so unjust, 
I hardly know which one to trust. 
I've trusted many 
To my sorrow, 
So pay today, 
I'll trust tomorrow.” 


Unless we have confidence, there can be no satis- 
factory banking business done or any other business 
transactions for that matter. And, for the purpose 
of restoring and creating confidence, in my opinion 
it is absolutely necessary that the bankers of Wis- 
consin and other states provide such ways and 
means as to make safe all bank deposits and insure 
the depositor against loss. In case they neglect to 
do so, then ample laws should be made and provided 
by the state. Under the present system no bank 
inspector can know the true condition of the banks 
that he examines. He relies on the information 
gleaned from the books, notes, etc., offered or placed 
for his inspection by the bank officials which, with 
errors, omissions, and mistakes, tend to mislead 

I am satisfied that right kind of laws to regulate 
these institutions would bring about the desired 
condition, even tho the result might be less banks 
and borrowing institutions. No man or set of men 
should have the privilege of speculating or gambling 
with deposit money or money held in trust unless 
the depositor is made absolutely safe and fully 
secured against loss. 

I do not understand how anyone can have perfect 
confidence in an institution capitalized at say ten 
or twenty-five percent of its deposits, which is so 
often the case. In almost any other line of business 
security in the sum of double or treble the amount 
borrowed is demanded. Why hows the bank be 
an exception to this rule?7—R. C., Wis. 











The farm home of A. J. Boyd in Ohio 


ALL IN MANAGEMENT 


I think to be 
good manager, 


must be a 
keep good habits, and 


a successful farmer, he 
respectable, 


do the work thoroly, and have some business 
quality. It is all in managing. 
Farm work is interesting—so many different 


crops, and it is all so uncertain, for we do not know 
what we will get, but it is so nice to see it grow. 

I always say if we do all we can, the rest will come, 
P" a manager is a Successful Farmer.—A. J, 
, Ohio. 

ONE OF MANY 

Of the many valuable articles usually found in 
F. the one entitled ‘‘A Corn Fertometer,” by I. J. 
fathews, in the October number is especially so, 
as it gives accurate scientific knowledge that is prac- 
tically applicable 

I would like to see more such : artic sles published in 
our favorite magazine.—H. C. O., D. 


SENDS ENCOURAGEMENT 

I want to write you a few lines as a bit of en- 
courageinent in regard to S. F. I find many helpful 
household suggestions in every ae r 

I want to make particular reference to the article 
by Florence B. Phillips in one of your i ast numbers, 
entitled “Regrets and Resolutions.’’ I am especially 
pleased with the encouragement given in that 


2m 


article to the reading of God's om Word, prayer 
and missionary activity.—M. , aa. 
I think the articles in S. F. by Mr. Alson Secor 


on guaranteeing bank deposits are very good 
Iowa should have such a law as Nebraska has. 

Also, let’s go farther and find a way to protect our 

depositors in national banks, as most of our money 


here is deposited in them.—C. L. H., Iowa. 
I cannot refrain from telling you with what 
delight we read Alice Keenan Cripps’ two negro 


stories (Jonas drawing the auto at the chain grocery 
store, and the sequel, “For Love of Jonas”). We 
all read them several times. Give us more of that 
kind.—G. C, H., In 
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MY CARSON had come home to 
A spend Christmas—for the first time 

since she left five years before to in- 
vestigate for herself what lay beyond the 
rim of the hills that surrounded the tiny 
farm home in Springboro Valley. 

When the letter arrived, informing the 
family of her intentions, the delight of her 
sister Mary knew no bounds. She counted 
hungrily the days before Amy should 
come just as she had counted the days 
before the holiday itself when she was 
little. But somehow now, with Amy’s 
shiny new luggage settled in the spare 
room that had been swept and garnished 
so painstakingly for her occupancy, and 
Amy herself following her from room to 
room, chattering like a magpie, her pres- 
ence in the house was not at all what Mary 
had thought it would be. 

The tall, lithe figure, the smart clothes 
worn with such an air, the city manners so 
different from the old-fashioned country 
code to which Mary was accustomed, 
gave an entirely new look to everything. It 
was as if Amy had brought with her one of 
those new high-powered searchlights and 
when it was trained upon the house and 
the members of the family, it pointed out 
cruelly flaws that had never been notice- 
able before. 

Mary was thinking things over as she 
moved about in the kitchen that first 
afternoon after Amy’s arrival. 

She brought baking board, mixing bowl, 
sugar and spices from the pantry. Christ. 
mas simply was not Christmas in the 
Carson household unless there was a sup- 
ply of sand tarts and spice jumbles on 
hand. Amy, who had been reading in the 
living room, came out at the sound of the 
egg beater in the bowl and perched herself 
on a high stool beside the table. As Mary 
placed the thin rounds of dough on the 
pan she sprinkled the nuts over the tops. 

“Sand tarts the afternoon before 
Christmas,”’ she said slowly. ‘This takes 
me back. Mother always baked them—it 
was as inevitable as snow in winter. I sup- 
pose you'll stuff the turkey just after 
supper and go out to cut the Christmas 
tree and decorate it the last thing before 
you go to bed?” 

Mary nodded. A painful blush crept 
slowly up into her cheeks. 

“T’d begun to forget it,’”’ Amy continued. 
“Tho | thought I never could, hating it 
as I did.” 





“Sand tarts the afternoon before 
Christmas,” Amy said. “This takes 
me back.” 


With her forearm Mary smoothed a 
strand of hair from her face, turning to 
her sister. ‘Did you really despise it?” 
she asked. 

“Well—don’t you?” Amy came back 
quickly, 

Mary’s eyes sought the baking board. 
“I—I don’t know—I don’t know any- 
thing else. I guess I don’t mind much.” 

“You don’t mind much—not now, but 
you used to. You’ve told me. And that’s 
the reason I came home, Mary. I could 
tell by your letters that you had reached 
the point where you are ceasing to care. 
A little longer and you’ll never be good for 
anything else—just like mother was P 

Mary lifted her brows quickly and 
opened her mouth to speak. 

“l’m twelve years older than you,” 
Amy hurried to say. ‘‘And I knew mother 
when she was a-different person from the 
one you know—gay, laughing, happy— 
her mind alert and eager. She kept up with 
the best books and magazines, knew what 
the world was doing. She was brilliant— 
everybody said so. You remember only a 
person who scrubbed and washed and 
cooked for hands, tended babies and chick- 
ens and calves from dawn until she almost 
went to sleep on her feet. She did it so 
many years until the habit of drudging got 
so fixed that she invented work for herself 
when there wasn’t enough. I can remem- 
ber when she read French books in the 
original and translated for me!” 

Mary frowned down at her floured 
hands. Amy’s gift of fluent speech was not 
hers. She could only think and feel. But 
she wanted, in some forceful manner, to 
resent what Amy was saying about their 
mother. She hadn’t been like that. 


I REMEMBER about the French,” she 

said. ‘She tried to do it for me once 
but she’d forgotten pronunciation and 
everything. She told me the stories in- 
stead. We both liked that better any- 
way.” 

“There’s an example!’ Amy said. 
“This dull, dirty drudgery killed her brain. 
It made her into a person who could only 
labor with her hands; and she got so she 
didn’t care for anything else. Why, I’ve 
seen her wash sheets from the spare beds 
when no one had ever slept on them.” 

“Mother did love clean, spotless beds,”’ 
Mary smiled. ‘Everything clean in fact. 
I can see her now, going over the house on 
Sunday evening, looking for clothes to put 
to soak ( 

There was a sound from the back porch; 
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By JESSIE F. STALLINGS 


snow being stamped from heavy b« 
Mary looked at the door, a bit appre! 
sive. She rather dreaded any conversatior 
between her father and Amy, for her sis. 
ter’s disapproval of everything was » 
very plain. She could stand it, but how 
father would take it she did not know. 

David Carson came in slowly. A great, 

aunt man he was with broad shoulders, 
a with the weight of increasing years 
He walked in a peculiar fashion—Amy 
watched him—his knees giving in the 
strange way known only to those who 
have followed the furrow all their lives 
He removed his various coats and hung 
them on pegs behind the door and set his 
boots back of the range. 

“Goin’ to be a bad night,” he com 
mented, rubbing his hands together brisk- 
ly. “Settin’ in for a long snowin’ spell— 
real Christmas weather. Supper ‘bout 
ready?” 

Mary nodded and briskly slipped the 
last pan of tarts into the oven. Amy got 
a clean checkered cloth from the cup§ 
board and began laying the table. 


“KIND of nice with both of you girls 

at home,” he said, glancing from one 
to the other. “I wish you’d see fit t 
stay, Amy. Not much here, I know 
But there’s plenty to eat an’ wear and—" 

Mary saw her sister pause beside the 
table, saw the angry light that appeared 
in her eyes. “Father,” she said quickly 
before Amy had a chance to utter a word, 
“the wood box is empty. Would you bring 
a little?” 

Amy went on with the table setting and 
Mr. Carson clumped heavily back to thef 
woodshed. 

“T don’t feel towards father as I ought,” 
Amy said when he was out of hearing, 
“knowing as well as I do what he did t 
mother’s life!’”’ 

Mary stopped suddenly, speechless i 
amazement. “Why, Amy Carson, hoy 
can you talk so of dad?” 

“Well, I mean it. She could hav¢ 
amounted to something—could have done 
things worthwhile, but she threw away het 
opportunities just to cook for hired met 
and tend a garden! And you're like he 
Mary. You have gifts like hers. I am 
succeeding, but with schooling you can di 
more than { ever shall be able to. Mother 
talents have been passed on to you. | a 
determined that you shall not suffer th 
same fate she suffered. I was afraid yo 
did not care.” 

“I do care——”’ Mary began. A pan oj 
rice on the stove bubbled over sudden 
and the odor of burning cookies issu 
from the oven. ‘“That’s the way it is,’’ shé 
laughed. ‘‘When you stop to think or 4 
anything else, something burns or bo 
over. Keeping house is about a one-woms 
job.” 

: “All the more the reason why you 
going back with me after New Year’s. 
am in a position to help you now, have m 
own apartment and a good-sized incom¢ 
The longer you wait, the harder it will be 

“Not so soon as that,” Mary said. “| 
have to talk to father. It’s such a bus 
time, butchering—”’ (Cont. on page ! 
















“Why these famous yeast 
products should be 
in every home 
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5S » 
Whatever the need—yeast | 
for baking, for eating, for | 
7 au drinking—you can best rely 
bal on the excellence assured by 
atid the labels on these products. 
i ad 
aS 8 
j how 
= Yeast Foam and Magic Yeast 
Iders, 
years, i OME bread-makers prefer Yeast Foam 
r {or Magic Yeast} because it assures a 
whi light sweet dough, and because the flavor 
ton of the home loaf raised with Yeast Foam is 
ot he : noticeably better. Millions of housewives 
know that the real secret of delicious, frag- 
vere rant home made bread is Yeast Foam. 
TSK 
ye l]— 
bout 
ss Yeast Foam Tablets 
tne 
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"cup © / HESE tablets are a food, not a drug or 
’ medicine. They are made of pure, 

whole yeast and are widely used for various 


sine disorders associated with vitamin B defici- 
it to ency. Unlike baking yeast, they do not 
mae cause fermentation and hence are especially 
© the suitable for children. For health-building 
eared purposes there is no yeast so convenient, 
oa palatable and easy-to-take as Yeast Foam 
bring Tablets. Your druggist sells them. 
‘4 and 
- Yeast Foam Malted Milk 
nt 
ing “hy ALTED milk is everywhere recog- 
id ta C/ nized as a splendid food-drink. And 
os id due to the presence of yeast, Yeast Foam 
how Malted Milk is both more nourishing and 
al more digestible than ordinary malted milk. 
don Moreover, it has a delicious flavor which 
a finds instant appeal to invalids, children 
» her, and adults as well. 
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bot If you haven't a copy of “The Children’s Story Book” 
pma8 ; 

we'll be glad to send you one free, on request. 
‘ou 
s. NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
re ml 1753 North Ashland Avenue 
Orne CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 


WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF DRY YEAST 
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EAUTIFUL meals 

why not? Thev 
od to look 
upon and fine to eut. 
nest foods, if prepared and seasoned prop- 
ibove the commonplace when garnished 


are 


vo 


garnitures 


are the bit 


women need to ¢ mploy to make cooking a 
’ prized art. 







Edible trimmings always are appropriate. Nuts, pa- 
prika, candied and dried fruits, grated cheese, shredded 
cocounut, le ily vegetubles, olives, pickles, slices and 
sections of oranges and lemons, baskets fashioned from 
fruit shells, cups made from scooped out vegetables 
and fruits, tiny pieces of brightly colored jellies, puffs 
of whipped cream and salad dressing, chopped marsh- 
mallows and beautifully molded gelatine are examples 
of foods that add pleasing touches to meals. 
Peanut Snowdrift 

Sponge cake may not be a treat in the household, 
but if served in this manner it is transformed into one. 
Bake the batter in thin sheets When cold cut in nar- 
row strips about four inches long, using a sharp knife. 
Pile these, log cabin fashion and about four inches high, 


on as many pretty small plates 
is there are persons to be 
served. Heap the centers with 
whipped cream which has been 


sweetened and flavored. or 
with whipped er to which 
peanut brittle, finely crushed, 


has been added. Use 2 cupfuls 
of heavy cream. After whip- 
ping it, add 1 cupful of pea- 
nut brittle which has been 
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Less than 10 cents per day 


ORR TR TLE “seg. F 





is the average cost of COLT LIGHT 


HUNDREDS of thousands of satis- 
fied Colt Light users have found 
Colt Light more economical than 
any other farm lighting system. 
For lights, ironing and convenience 
cooking they pay an average of less 
than ten cents per day — almost 
exactly what oil lamplight costs. 


But what a contrast between the 
enjoyment of bright, steady Colt 
Light . . . the pleasure of cook- 
ing with the Colt Hot Plate and of 
ironing with the Colt Iron... 
and the discomforts of dingy oil 
lamplight! A Colt Light Plant 
brings more pleasure into your 
home than any one other improve- 
ment you could install. 


Twenty-six years of unfailing 
service to the farm people of 
America have built a world-wide 
reputation for Colt Light. 


Write today for our free book- 
let, ““Safest and Best by Test.” 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 
New York - - - - - 30 E. 42nd St. 
Philadelphia, Pa.- - - 1700 Walnut St. 
Chicago, Ill.- - 1001 Monadnock Block 
Kansas City, Mo. - 716 N. Y. Life Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. - 6th and Market Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal., 8th and Brannan Sts. 





TRADER ARK 


LIGHT 


Gentlemen: 


After five years of experience with the 
Colt Light Plant, I wish to state that ours 
has given us perfect satisfaction from the 
very first day that it was installed. 


Although my wife uses the Colt iron 
regularly, and averages cooking several 
meals every week with the Colt Hot Plate, 
we find that our Colt plant costs us very 
little to operate. We have fifteen~lights 
in the house and two in the barn. These 
give us all the light that we could wish 
for. By keeping a careful account of our 
expenses, we find that our lights, cooking 
and ironing cost us just about what 
oil lamplight used to cost us. 

I cannot recommend your lighting and 
cooking system too highly. It has been a 
great comfort and help to our entire 
family. We consider it the best invest- 
ment that we've ever made. 


Yours truly, 
Signed, THos. E. SHORTZ, 
R. D. Wapwollopen, Penna. 
May 3, 1926 


No proposition offers a greater op- 

portunity for the farm-trained man 

than selling the Colt Light Plant. 

Write our nearest office for full 
particulars. 


COLT LIGHT IS SUNLIGHT 
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Make it the most enjoyable trip of your life. 
Go via the warm, low-altitude route direct to 
Los Angeles, San Diego and Santa Barbara. 
Three super-quality trains daily—finer and 
faster service this season. 
De Luxe GOLDEN STATE LIMITED— 
All-Pullman— Every travel luxury. Extra fare. 
APACHE—Observation car, standard and 
tourist sleepers and coaches. No extra fare, 
CALIFORNIAN — Standard 
and tourist sleepers and 
coaches. No extra fare. 


ASK FOR DATES OF SPECIAL 
TOURIST CAR PARTIES. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Your Winter 
Outing 















Dining car meals—“the best on 
wheels’’—at reasonable prices. 


For detailed information and descriptive booklets address 


L. M. ALLEN, Vice-President 
Rock Island Lines 
: 723 La Salle Street Station 
_ Chicago, Illinois 














SHARPEN UP! 






















always keen. 


n Carbide 





your 
FARM 


TOOLS 
with this 


(Sarborundum 


ERE is the handiest sharpening tool you ever saw—a Carborun- 
dum File for putting a quick keen edge on every farm tool that 
needs it. Sharpens mower section knives, scythes, grass hooks, edges 
spades, sharpens axes or hatchets. It will keep the household knives 


It’s a solid tapered shaft of genuine Carborundum, the greatest of 
all abrasives. Order from your hardware dealer—or send us one dollar 
for the file on ten day trial. Send for Catalog F-2 of Carborundum Products, 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


a, > . os 
Carborundum is the Registered Trade Name used by The Carborundum Company for Sili- 
This Trade Mark is the exclusive property of The Carborundum Company. | 





Reg.U.S.Pat.Of. 
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and CHESTER WHITE BOARS— 
Bred gilts Pigs $10 each. No kin.) 
Pedigreec 


0.1.€. 


Fred Ruebush, 


Prolific, large kind 


Sciota, Illinois 








O. I. C. HOGS on time [you's [ok 
Originators and most extensive bréeders. 


THE L. B. SILVER, CU., Box 45, Salem, Ohio 
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forced thru a food chopper. Top every 
Snowdrift with a red cherry. 
Acorns 

Raisin acorns are a good looking garni- 
‘ture on almost all fruit salads, or they 
may be served as a dessert. To mak: 
them, use large raisins. With 
make an incision ia the blossom end, re- 
moving the seeds if any are*present. In 
every slit push a blanched almond, leay- 
ing at least half of the nut exposed. 

Cheese Cups 

For supper on Friday night creamed 
salmon or other fish becomes a hand- 
some dish if a border of cheese cups is 
arranged around the edges of the platter. 
The cups are made by stirring together 
% cupful of milk, 2 cupfuls of mashed 
potatoes, 4 tablespoonfuls of grat 
cheese, % teaspoonful of salt, 1 table- 
spoonful of minced parsley and a das! 
of paprika. Beat this mixture until light 
Fold in 1 stiffly beaten egg white and 
drop the mixture by spoonfuls in greased 
muffin tins. Brush over the tops with 
beaten egg and brown in a moderate oven 

The white sauce for creamed salmon 
is made by thickening 1 cupful of milk 
with 2 tablespoonfuls of flour and season- 
ing with % teaspoonful of salt and 1% 
tablespoonfuls of butter. After the sauci 
is cooked, measure and stir in an equal 
amount of flaked canned salmon from 
which the bones have been removed. 

Chicken Salad 

Salads come and go but that fashioned 
from chicken always is favored. To 2 
cupfuls of cold stewed chicken, cut in 
small bits, add 1 cupful of chopped 
celery, 1 cupful of chopped nut meats, 2 
hard cooked eggs, sliced, and 1 table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley. Moisten 
with salad dressing. Serve on lettuce, 
celery or cabbage leaves and garnish with 
sprigs of celery, slices of stuffed olives, 
bits of parsley or thin pieces of carrot 
cut in fancy shapes. Pickles cut in tiny 
pieces and arranged in the shape of a fan 
also are a neat garniture. When fresh 
tomatoes are available, the pulp may be 
scooped out and the chicken salad served 
in these red cups. The skin is not re- 
moved from the tomatoes to be used in 
this way. This recipe may be used for 
tuna fish or salmon salad with splendid 
results. 


scissors 


Swiss Rice 

Rice has so many artistic possibilities, 
sometimes it almost baffles one. It is 
palatable served plain, but fit for kings 
with a little trimming. Scald 1 quart of 
milk, add 1 teaspoonful of salt and 1 
cupful of washed rice, and cook in a 
double boiler until tender. Remove from 
the fire and add 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
and 1 cupful of sweetened whipped cream. 
Serve in sherbet glasses and garnish with 
bits of jelly or with sweetened whipped 
cream that has been tinted with vegeta- 
ble coloring or canned fruit juice. If 
puffs of plain whipped cream are used in 
garnishing, top every mound with a little 
jelly. 

Grapefruit Baskets 

Fruit cocktails make a tasty first course. 
Baskets made from grapefruit skins are 
very pretty to use in serving cocktails. 
To. make them cut a slit around each 
side of the halves of the fruit about a 
half inch from the edge. Draw the strips 
together in the center and tie them with 
a ribbon of a harmonizing color. Fill 
the basket with equal amounts of white 
grapes, seeded, or canned white cherries, 
pitted, and sliced bananas. Garnish with 
whipped cream, if you like, sprinkled 
with chopped nuts, or top with a whole 
cherry. Let the fruit skins soak in cold 
water until it is almost time to serve the 
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pter, 
he FLOWERS FOR THE CHILDREN 
ted There are some flowers that appeal 
ble- especially to children. The snapdragon 
lasl is one of these. If you press the side of 
rht the bloom it will open its mouth so life- 
and like that any child will be pleased. The 
sed four-o’clock is another favorite. The 
ith flowers are always borne in multitudes, 
ren ire brightly colored, and may be made 
20n into wreaths or other designs by string- 
uilk ing with the trumpets pressed into each 
on- other. Then for a quick growing flower 
1% that is very showy the zinnia is one of , 
uce the best and the children like it. Give are wee int myehen 
ual them a bed of zinnias and let them pick Sine: ainditaaeer ene 
om them for teacher ‘or their friends and 
they will get much pleasure out of them. 
The new zinnias are almost as beautiful 
.d as dahlias. I have seen some grown by 
‘ “ children that were nearly six inches in 
“ta diameter. Zinnias and four-o’clocks are 
= both easy to grow, germinate quickly, 
grow fast, and ask no extra care. Snap- a UD eC S Oo Oo 8 
le dragons _ fine aged es are panes 
to grow, Du renerally sell-sow ana come a : ° 
en a cae ooneunii eget bss § om Saw tooth ‘a Alltools last longer w hen oiled regularly 
a? are perennials in the south—L. H. C. won’t rust— with 3-in-One. It has Just the right 
ith and saws won’t pei '. ‘ . 
“4 PEE AS ono Nae tangent viscosity to penetrate quickly, stay put 
rot BEAUTIFUL ANNUAL LARKSPURS with 3-in-One. and oil perfectly. 
ny Last summer I saw a bed of annual Rubbed ¥ 
an larkspurs that was a revelation to me. \ubbe on any tool, 3-in-One pre- 
i I had seen perennial pencompery beds vents rust by penetrating the micro- 
€ of annuals blooming, but this bed came a ep hatte 
ed up early from self-sown seeds, and be- Scopic gnengr providing a water-proof 
re- gan to bloom in June, and continued for : film that won’t easily rub off. 
Jn two months. Perhaps it would have been 
(Or in bloom much longer if the fading bad 
lid blooms had been cut off before — -I1N=- ne 
were matured. This was done for a short ve 
time, but not very thoroly. Another ad- crpaioadlinapes. Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 
es, vantage was the fact that they succeeded een inge Solent nai q , ; 
1s under shade trees. The soil was rich, Va An oil compound, far superior to any straight 
gS but otherwise they had no special atten- mineral oil or any chéap lubricating oil. Try it. 
ol tion. For color ra age I have never seen You'll like it. 
‘ » aw 7 ~ > € 
: a finer display. lt seemed to me that Sold at good hardware, auto accessory, drug 
every shade of red and blue from the grocery and general st in Handy Oil 
m. palest to the darkest and pure white ote te th en of bottles in Handy Oil Cans 
la were about evenly represented. ree sizes of bottles, 
m, There are two types of these large Ask for “3-in-One” by name. The Big Red 
th flowering annual larkspurs differing main- “One” on the label says, “I’m not a substitute.” 
ad ly in the size and form of the flowers. In Don’t accept anything else. 
a- this bed I think both were present, for 
If many of the spikes were close set with THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130LE. William St., New York, N.Y. 
in very double blooms, while others were 32 Years of Continuous Service 
le larger. Part were single. Judging from 
this I am sure that a mixture of the 
hyacinth-flowered and the stock-flowered <n i 
e. had been used originally. Seeds come mM WW 1/4; 4a" ye HIT! ° 
re up so early that they become strong and 7 
s. thrifty by the time flower seeds are be- ; te The Little ° 
-h ing sown in the spring. They need only C Wilee woseliag 
a to be thinned out to about a foot each with the 
Ss way to make a satisfactory showing. Yes, right into your own home, in the Pathfinder. Tom is alive Protection 
h When so treated they are no more trouble | egair with allhis impishness, hishair-raising experiences, his 
Il — hardy perennials. I think the hardy ceepeeee Se See rateuaiantedaiasam 
; arkspurs have arly as fine ers —and he’s coming to you in the Pathfinder. The Pathfinder cd- . 
and most of them are blue; there are ne. | Susesteuimngmmctmmees iat geen mel "ine || fc npc Sliofort S 0h Boe 
2 U > é more than larger machines cost- 
h shades of red. only way tosecure this story except in costly book form istoread ing hundreds! Our salesmen 
é . . » . the Pathfinder. Every week the Pathfinder is loaded with just cleaning up! 
d Iam of the opinion that if the seed | the things you want to read—world news and pictures, brilliant Th tom 
e pods were kept cut until only the later | sire stores travel ericics, pussies stnfulandentertsin. || 1. Pocket size conveniences 
d and weaker blooms should form seeds ing weekly magazine with nearly five million readers—and 2. Handsome nickel plated alu- 
e they would run out in a few years. Mtich wales pasciieds stamens. Mark Twain's 3, Light weight, Easy to op- 
of their beauty depends on their getting | a*panigcs. Tom Sauyors will begin in 4. Pests end extechatncters tn 
an early start by self sowing. Seeds can | 4 Pathfinder subscription, including Tom acid proof ink. 
be sown in the bed in the winter and Seaiacher oven nngh tie te wae - Busy to ink now ooee 
. Guaran ‘or 6 years. Nothing to get out of order. 


come up in the spring and give an equal- | fseues, tr only $4. 3 eublcriptions, 
ly early start, but unless heavy seeding | your name as donor, mailed if desired. 


FREE SAMPLE OFFER! Saicemen! Here's the bifrest selling 
proposition of the year for you. Wonderful opportonity with very 
liberal to district 3 and salesmen. 






























is done it will be necessary to give the i yen do ast Rnow Ge Pusinees ont - 
oe oe JOSSAT | ‘ | wish to see it, we will send it on trial ul P = THE ARNOLD CHECKWRITER CO., Inc., Dept. 
seedlings some attention early to insure | tr 3 nths, 13 efor a Sheps Tom FLINT, MICHIGAN” _ 
a stand | A cents, coin or ery Address : the Cat 

m—D, A, PATHFINDER, 343 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. | 
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Conducted by GENEVIEVE A. CALLAHAN 








At Christmas Time 


HAT does the word Christmas bring to your mind? To 

me it means not just one day, but all the Christmas days 

that have gone: crawling out of a warm bed to run, 
fast as anything, to a warm spot on the floor beside the bi 
heater in the “front room,” where stood a little table that turne 
out to be just right for the serving of elaborate dinner parties 
to my dolls—and occasionally to my cats, which were much 
more appreciative of my hospitality! I may not have expressed 
much then, at the age of three, of the joy in my heart, but I can 
still feel the ecstasy with which I looked out on the snowy trees 
and hills thru a tiny hole I had “breathed” in the frost of the 
window pane. 

Christmas means riding, buried in straw in the bottom of the 
bobsled, eight slow and endless miles to Aunt Mollie’s, and at the 
end of the ride, trooping a little bashfully into the warm, warm 
kitchen, and being kissed by all the “relations.’’ There were lots 
of children to play with, tho, and a music box that when wound 
up played a tinkling tune; and no one had to wait for second 
table, because Aunt Mollie’s big kitchen dining table held 
everybody at once. 

It means trudging thru the snowy woods, after church and 
before dinner, to take generous samples of chicken, cranberries, 
mince pies and all, to a horse-trader’s family a mile away. We 
children felt sure we could eat everything ourselves, but Mother 
said, “Run along,” so we ran. 

It means, in high school days, planning for the older girls’ 
coming home from their schools, and visiting until all hours of 
the precious evenings of vacation. Skating parties, too, when 
everyone, young and old, who had the courage to try to stand up 
on skates, skimmed gaily over the pond and dodged “shinny” 
balls that the boys knocked about with enthusiasm. 


CHRISTMAS means more to me now for having had to endure 

two lonely onesin a city a thousand milesfrom home. The first 
one was especially bad; on the second, kind friends did every- 
thing possible to make two lonesome girls forgetful of home, and 
the day went fairly well until we gathered around the piano at 
dusk to sing Christmas carols. Why does music, like familiar 
odors, bring things back so clearly? 

Now, it means happy times again, with a bustle of preparations 
and much munching of candies, and having squashy, luscious 
orange rolls for breakfast, and taking.pictures, and getting funny 
up-hill letters of thanks from small nieces and nephews, but 
under all the happiness a little undercurrent of sadness at the 
thought of how soon we must go back to work and who-knows-what. 


H4 NG wreaths of green for Christ- 
mas 
Hoid all its customs dear, 
Adorn the tree, give largesse, 
Send messages of cheer. 


But higher, deeper, grander 
The meaning of the day— 
Pause, let the Christ-Child enter 
And in your heart hold sway. 





Observe the day with feasting, 
With all the old-time joys; 
Let little children revel 
In wonderworld of toys. 


CHRISTMAS TWOFOLD 


Can you, as you look back, remember any particular presents 
you ever received? Don’t you remember, rather, the feeling of 
Christmas day, and the days just before it and after it? 

It is worthwhile to be happy at Christmas time, no matter 
how great our hidden worries. It is worthwhile to take time for 
the simple little pleasures, of decorating a tree, and making 
secrets of the gifts, no matter how humble they may be; and 
putting a lighted candle in the window, and four tall red candles 
on the table for Christmas dinner; and helping with the celebra- 
tion at the church or school; and taking things to others, not as 
a matter of charity but a sharing of pleasures; and surprising the 
children with some longed-for thing, practical or absurd. It i: 
worthwhile, for it is of such things that memories are made, and 
happy Christmas memories in after years are the very best 
possessions that we can bequeath to our children. 


H4 VE you wondered where the custom of using holly, mistletoe 

and Christmas trees originated? There are many stories and 
legends to account for them, most of them going back to pagan days, 
as do a great number of our Christian symbols. 

Both holly and mistletoe were held in high gsteem by the 
ancient Druids, according to Professor A. C. Hottes of Ohio 
state university, and this veneration was carried on to Roman 
days. The end of the harvest season was marked by rejoicing 
and the exchange of gifts among friends. These gifts were accom- 
panied by sprigs of holly. It was after the advent of Christianity 
that the name holly was given to the plant. It is said to be a 
corruption of the word holy, for certain legends claim that the 
crown of thorns was made from the spiny leaves of holly. 

The origin of our present use of mistletoe is explained by a 
Scandinavian tale in this way: It tells how Balder, the god of 
light, dreamed of a disaster which was to befall him. His mother, 
fearing for his safety, proclaimed that no plant growing from the 
earth should harm the but she forgot that mistletoe grew from 
oak trees as a parasite and not from the ground—and Balder was 
shot with an arrow made of mistletoe. Thereafter, the plant 
became the emblem of purity and innocence and was so “pro- 
claimed by the goddess of love, who ordered that everyone who 
passed beneath a bough of mistletoe should immediately be kissed 
as a token of love and not of vengeance. 

There are many accounts, fantastic and otherwise, of the first 
use of Christmas trees. The real beginning was probably in 
Germany during the sixteenth century. From there eventually 
the custom spread to France, and to England, with the marriage 
of Queen Victoria to the German Prince. The early emigrants 







Listen—the song of angels! 
Draw near the gloried place 

Where, like the wond’ring shepherds, 
You gaze upon His face. 


Burn colored waxen tapers 
And let their radiance light 

The sparkling strands of tinsel 
And holly-berries bright. 





Supreme thé revelation 
od wafted down to earth— 
The sonship of humanity 
Revealed in Jesus’ birth! 


Lena B. Ellingwood. 
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THE “PUP” $9.75 
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ing efficiency, 
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where considered 
arvelous at its price. 
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The 4-29 in portable 












THE ‘‘5-38"" $38 
A five-tube tuned ra 
dio frequency set, 
with two stages of 
non-oscillating radio 
frequency amplifica- 
tlo Crescendon con- 
trolled, two stages of 
audio frequency am- 
plification, 
























THE “5-50 $50 
5-tube, single drum 
station selector, acu- 
minators, Crescendon, 
power tube adaptabil- 
Ity, all-metal shielded 
chassis, 














“RFL-75" $65 
5-tubes. True cascade 
amplification; non-os 
c ting, non-radiat- 
i even under any 
mishandling. Its per- 
fe 
















balancing 


“== Dont miss the good things 


and tone 


=| This SINGLE DIAL CONTRO 


enables you to try whatever's on the air in jiffy time. Jump quickly from station to station with one 
finger. Listen. Like it? Stay. Don't? Try WLW. Less time than it takes to tell. Write station 
letters on drum dial. Turn to them night after night. What a success this amazing Crosley 5-tube 
5-50 has been! Enthusiastic owners write glowing reports of per 
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THE 
MUSICONSOLE” 








$32 
Embodies the Must- 











cone in a beautiful, . 
oval ae oa formance and the enjoyment of program after program coming in loud The 5-50 single dial contro! 
d sh a 2 - set as featured in this ad 
provides room fot and clear almost imperceptible turns of the dial apart buitt in a two-toned mahes- 
any console as pictured below 






batteries and acces- “ : . 
s. 24% inches Two features: the Crescendon, which builds up volume of distant sta- 


Ong See tions to room-filling proportions, and the “Acuminators,” which so 
g pror 
sharpen the tuning as to bring in, strong and full toned, far away 
















Fes = et 
rus) i} broadcasting entirely missed and passed by on ordinary one-dial con- 
an || trol sets—are NOT found in any other radio 


5 tube 5-50 


WITHOUT ACCESSORIES 


ii! These advanf€ed ideas in radio, including metal shielding and power 
tube adaptability, all at the extraordinary low price of $50, indicate 
Powel Crosley, Jr.'s genius in mass production 

This beautiful set in a mahogany cabinet exquisitely finished in two 











PRICES SLIGHTLY HIGHER 
WEST OF ROCKY MOUNTAINS 





6 TUBE ‘*RFL-90" 














CONSOLE $90 tones is trimmed with rose gold fittings. See it at Crosley dealers. 3 
ey yg Hear it before you spend any sum for radio. Learn that the utmost in 
ctor! Ineludes Mu radio can be brought into your home at no greater cost than $50 for 
we Eo ayy a receiver. eee ad Fe 
quency Laboratories, Inc 





teries and all acces . 
8 Lrg ~— high, Use the genuine MUSICONE and other patents issued 
v0 nehes wide. re a nd nd 

' Don't buy imitations. The Musicone is made solely by Crosley. The secret Pee 
of its perfect reproduction is in the Crosley patented unit and not the Cone. Its 


wonderful performance has made it the fastest selling loud speaker and the most 















Console stands 40 inches 
















imitated. As pictured above the 16-inch Super-Musicone sells for $14.75 high. The Crosley Musi 
Write Dept. 37 for illustrative literature cone ie skillfully built ine 
. e ° ® e the cabinct in a manner 
The Crosley Radio Corporation, Cincinnati ~ pe F N 
POWEL CROSLEY, Jr., President Ample space for all bat- 

terns m accessories 
















































CROSLE 1927 filling volume An exclu- each other. prevents inter 

FEATURES sive Crosley feature stage, improves the sta cal stations 

“MUSICONES Many exclusive — others 7 ‘ bility of the circuit, in used. They 

$12 pnt found only in highest ALL-METAL SHIELDED creases selecivity and Crosiey single drum con elusive Crosley 
12, $14.75, $ priced radios CHASSIS saves costs by standard- jan. aeaien wen bo fen 
Regular 12-inch This truly great radio izing this phase of manu- the stations sought with 
$12.50, Super Musi- THE “CRESCENDON” achievement, found in sev- facture out log book or “tuning.” 
cone, with still finer When, on ordinary radios, eral Crosley sets, fur- % “THE ACUMINATORS’ 
vol 4 1 ears must strain to catch nishes a substantial frame THE SiINGLE-DIAL Crosiey Acuminators permit 
ume and tone, @ station miles away, a for mounting elements, STATION SELECTOR tuning in—loud and clear 

$14.75, Musicone De- turn of the Crescendon on produces excellent alig Nothing in radio equals —weak stations passed This feature typifies Cros ‘ 
Luxe in mahogany Crosiey. radios instantly ment of condenser the joy or the convenience over and entirely missed ley provision for best radio 
$23.50. swells reception to room- shields the of single dial control by ordinary single . dial reception -al moderate cost. 
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CONOMY? Choose 

an RCA Radiotron 
every time. Quantity 
brought the price down 
while the quality went 
up. Research made them 
better—longer-lived— 
lower in cost to operate. 
The best is the cheapest 
first and last and always. 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco 





Radiotron UX-199 
is the standard of 

uality and fine per- 
ermancs for dry bat- 
tery sets. 


RCA~Radiotron 


MADE 


MAKERS OF 


THE RADIOLA 





RADIO 
SAVE MONEY 


Enjoy Radioin your home. 5 and 6 tube Sets. 
L aan warns one can easily afford. Thousands 
of satisfied owners. Satisfaction guaranteed. Get 
our prices before buying. 
AGENTS WANTED! Sell Radio. Make big money. 
* Underrell competitors. No 
radio experience needed. Be thu first in your territory 
and get the Agency and your own Radio at wholesale 
price. Write quick for catalog and Agents’ whole- 
sale prices. 













dos. S. Barnett & Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa 





and European teachers. i 
dorsed by Paderewski, Masterteachers guide and coach you. 
Lessons a murvel of simplicity ani completeness. 


Write naming course in 
Any Instrument "7 ‘Piano. Harmony, Vole Pabheseheo! 
Musie; Violin,Cornet, Mandolin Guitar,Banjo or Reed 
ma we wil lisend FREE CATALOG’ lante ox Reed 
jon Conservatory, 4g Siegel-Myers Bidy., Chicago 


CLOVER 2" 


by buying now. Act quickly Crop short, market advancing. 
Most Grass Seed will be higher. Have wonderful value in 








high arade tested Iowa grown Clover. Also Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, 

Hubam K 2, mothy and all pater - K. seeds. ‘Our Prices save you money. 

= n't wait and pay more money. Write today for Free oe special 
es an ‘d 132 page catalog. Can ship from eastern warehou 


BERRY SEED CO., Box 119, CLARINDA, IOWA 


SHAW Garden Tractor 


HAS NEW CUTTER BAR 





Mows Grasses, Weeds, Lawns. Also 

Plows, Caltivates, run runs belt Cire 
i oper- 

ate. gear. 24 rae Motor. culars 

Suaw mre. | Best, 8.F. Galesburg, Kaus. Free 








Ii Be Populat ie 


Play JazZZ~ 


It sets them going. Young folks 
are enamored by those tantalizing 
tunes. Be the Jazz King with your 


BUuESSEB— 
SAXOPHONE 


Teach yourself. 3 lessons give 
you quick, easy start. Try any 
instrument in your own home 6 
days free. See what you can do. 
Easy terms. Send now for beau- 
tiful free literature. A _ postal 
brings details. (6) v 


«Buescher Band Instrument C2, 
177¢Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind, 




















i] a ; 
oice of a Violin, Tenor jo, Hawaiian Gui Cornet, 
Grate Banjo Ukulele, Guitar, Bat eidoin or 2 ae You wi 
be proud to own any one of these } OY eee 2 and we Gaon ay = 
out cost. A few cents a day for lessons is your on! 
you can play sev 


let liga: Over 
Bea cles Ora 8 SCHOOL OF ‘music, mc, 
"1632 North Halsted Street, Dept. 121, , Chicago, Iilinois 


Wanta Play Banjo? 


McNeil Banjo Course 
ey rs o with CHORD CHART SYSTEM : 


2 by Chas ‘she tiee. wit with Brasewick 


, Dept. 2519. TENOR G21 N. Lincoin St-, Chicago! 
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from Germany and England brough 
the pleasant custom to our own country 

The latest development is to buy a liy. 
ing Christmas tree and, as soon as the 
festivities are over, to pl: ant it out in the 
yard in a place where it may grow 
flourish. The tree may not always live and 
grow, but it is worth trying. In following 
years, then, at Christmas time, the = 
may be decorated right where it st: 
outdoors, and may be hung with presents 
for the birds, as some of our old-world 
ancestors used to do. It is a lovely thing 
to do, this planting of a living ( ‘hristmas 
tree, for it plants beauty in the farmhouse 
yard, and in the hearts of the members of 
the family as well.—G. A. C. 


THE CHRISTMAS MEATS 


No longer is turkey considered the only 
meat suitable for the Christmas dinner, 
Fat plump poultry of other kinds vies 
with the kingly bird for first place. Even 
choice roast beef or a crown roast of pork 
has its devotees, especially if such meats 
are the exception rather than the rule of 
service. So, altho the meat course is one 
cially important since the remainder of 
our menu must necessarily revolve about 
it, whatever our choice, whether a plump 
roasting chicken, a fat goose, a couple of 
choice ducks, a tender capon, a pair of 
guineas, or choice pork or f roast, if it 
is te? first quality and cooked to a turn, we 
need have no fear for the success of our 
Christmas dinner. 

If the family is small there may even be 
a preference for fried meats such as fried 
chicken, rabbit, or choice tenderloins. 
But the almost universal preference is for 
roast or baked meats of some sort with 
plenty of good stuffing and rich gravy. 

Now for the cooking. The turkey or 
chicken after being filled with the stuffing 
is placed on the rack of a roaster, breast 
down, in a not too hot oven and basted 
every fifteen minutes with hot water and 
butter. Some good cooks advise fastening 
strips of bacon or salt pork over the breast 
of the fowl to retain the juices and prevent 
dryness. As for me, I do not want the 
good poultry taste spoiled by the addition 
of the bacon or salt pork flavor and much 
ag to retain these juices, if necessary, 

y covering with a strip of biscuit dough 
rolled thin, or smearing over with some of 
the bread stuffing which I have saved “- 
this purpose. As with all poultry, the salt 
is best added after the fowl is tender. Care 
should be taken not to use too much s0 
that all of the delicate poultry flavor is 
retained. 

If cooking the fowl in a covered roaster 
without a rack I prefer to lay the fowl on 
its side and to surround it with a eupful of 
hot water, basting and turning as neces- 
sary. 

Many a good cook still swears by her 
baked chicken or turkey, for that matter, 
by her baked meats. And when I think 


| of the poultry we prepared in that manner 





at the old family homestead on the occa- 
sions of birthda zs, weddings, family re- 
unions, and evef a golden wedding, and 
remember their deliciousness I am’ sure 
there is muth to be said for this manner of 
preparing meats, especially poultry. 

The fowl is prepared as is usual for 
roasting. It is kept about half covered 
with water and cooked on top of the stove 
until tender, when it is seasoned and 
stuffed, put into another pan and baked 
in the oven until evenly browned. Usually 
a surplus of stuffing is put into the pan 
around it, a cupful of hot water or broth, 
if there is a surplus, added and the fow! 
kept basted with this occasionally as neces- 
sary. ‘The broth in which the fowl was 
cooked together with the giblets is thick- 
ened with flour for the gravy in the 
usual way. 

If preparing by this baked method it is 
a good plan to cook the fowl tender the 
day before so that only the baking process 
is left for Christmas morning—a matter of 
about an hour. If really roasting, it is 
likewise advisable to roast the meat until 
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tender the day before so that the finishing 
process will not take longer than an hour. 
The flavor of the meat is, if anything, im- 
proved by this previous cooking, and what 
is more important, the meat is sure to be 
done to a turn at the proper time without 
the housewife having to keep an anxious 
eye upon it when she is most in demand by 
her family and guests. 

In our family, the stuffing or dressing, 
as we call it, for we are sure no fowl is 
completely clothed for table appearance 
without it, is most important. The base 
of our stuffing is good, day-old bread, tho 
some cooks will prefer to add a little corn 
bread or to use crumbed biscuits. Moisten 
the bread with hot water until thoroly 
softened but not sloppy. Toss together 
quickly. with a fork. Use a few table- 
spoonfuls of drippings or broth, if you are 
not stuffing the fowl until tender (as many 
prefer to do if baking or cooking the fowl 
without a rack). If a quantity is wanted 
place a surplus round the fowl as it is bein 
finished. Season to taste with salt ro 
poet There are many variations of the 
oread stuffing. Onions, sage, a pinch of 
spice, raisins, celery, chopped apples, 
ground peanuts, boiled chestnuts, or 
oysters—all these may be chosen from. 
Many prefer to add an egg or two slightly 
beaten if a dry stuffing is desired. The 
thing to strive lor in the stuffing is a skilful 
blending of flavors rather than any out- 
standing one. 

By such variations the bread stuffing 
can be made suitable for any meat. We 
use it even with our roast beef and pork, 
spreading it over the top of the already 
browned roast, up out of the drippings, 
during the last forty-five minutes of the 
cooking process. It seems to do for the 
roast just what a skillet lid does to a 
browned chicken—keeps in the juices and 
makes it most succulent, besides adding 
its own goodness to the meal. 

Roasting Goose or Duck 

In roasting a goose it is best to remove 
the surplus fat by placing it uncovered on 
the rack of a roaster in a fairly hot oven 
for an hour. Then remove the grease and 
pour in a cupful of boiling water. Dredge 
the goose lightly with flour and proceed 
with the roasting and basting as usual. If 
parboiling and baking the goose, it will be 
necessary to skim off the fat from time to 
time, otherwise it will be too greasy to be 
at its best. 

If choosing duck for the Christmas din- 
ner it is well to remember that it has little 
leg meat, and that two small ducks will 
make no more servings than one Jarge 
chicken hen. 

A baked whole ham is always fine at 
Christmas time either as the main meat 
dish or to supplement the fowl and to 
have as needed during the holiday season. 
A ten-pound fresh ham is fine for this. We 
usually prefer to get the local baker to 
bake it for us. He coats it with dough and 
bakes it in his bread oven. A ham pre- 
pared in this manner is especially de- 
licious. 

In cooking a smoked ham it is usually 
best to parboil it until it is tender, then 
to remove from the liquor and cut off the 
rind and excess fat. 

It should then be sprinkled with brown 
sugar, stuck with cloves, and basted with 
cider as it browns in the oven. In the ab- 
sence of cider I have found the juice of 
sour cherries equally efficient. 

In roasting rabbits and guineas it is 
best to lard them and keep them basted 
with the cupful of hot water poured in the 
pan around them. Also, it adds much to 
the flavor and appearance of the rabbit to 
soak it in salt water at least an hour before 
cooking, no matter in what manner it is 
to be prepared.—Mrs. Lucile Day. 
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Taste the Cream!” 


The first delicious spoonful of Heinz Cream __—_ 

of Tomato Soup tells you that << 

here truly is a cream soup made Loan 

with real cream—pure, rich, dairy YQ ek 

cream! oo, 
All this, blended ‘with the other appetiz, ag 

ing goodness of Heinz-grown, sun-ripened “ g 

tomatoes arid seasoning, makes this soup the * Ns 

“cream” of any dinner. ws ae 
You will surely like this soup once you ee 

taste the real cream flavor of real cream. 








Ask your grocer for new prices. 


HEINZ 


Cream of Tomato 


SOUP 


The taste is the test. 


New salad-making recipe book sent for four cents in stamps * H. J. Heinz, Company, Pittshurgh, Pa. 
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Crowning Adventure 
of Burgess Radio Batteries 
They Flew Over the North 
Pole with Byrd 


IN May 9, history was made 

. . American history ... 
World history ... undying history. 
Lieut. Commander Byrd, in his 
fearless 1500-mile flight across the 
top of the world, adds another 
thrilling triumph to the long, proud 
list of American achievements. 


Radio went along, for radio has 
become vital to the lives and 
success of explorers and adven- 
turers. Burgess Batteries went 
along, sharing the fate—sharing 
the hardships and the glory of 
Commander Byrd, the Detroit 
Artic Expedition, and Capt. 
Donald MacMillan. 


It is eminently significant that in these 
glorious triumphs of American courage and 
American equipment where the test of men 
and their tools was the test of the survival of 
the fittest, that the standard products of the 
Burgess Battery Company were selected, 
used and “carried on’’ under extreme and 
unprecedented conditions. 


Burcess Batrery ComPpANy 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO 
Canadian Factories and 
Niagara Falls and Winnipes 
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THE STAR 

O many the trinkets that trim the tall 
tree 

Till each branch is gleaming and gay, 

With festoons of tinsel quite dazzling to 
see, 

And candles—a shining array. 

e ornaments sparkle with colors so 

bright; 

Each gift wears a charming disguise; 

Aloft, at the top of the tree’s splendid 
height, 

Unfailingly catching all eyes 

The Star hangs—a symbol! of that won- 
drous one 

Which led Wise Men to see and adore 

That dear Holy Baby, God's well be- 
loved Son 

Whose birthday we love more and more, 


—Elsa Gorham Baker. 


A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 

If you are lucky enough to have a 
camera, no matter how small, then don’t 
worry about what you will give for 
Christmas presents. Yes, you have guessed 
it. Snapshot albums. I gave three last 
year and they have caused their owners 
more pleasure than any other present I 
ever gave. 

One of my albums went to Father and 
Mother. My camera takes 2%x4% size 
pictures. This size of course calls for a 
fairly large album, but I found a very 
nice one for sixty cents. Then I bought 
a bottle of white ink and a package of 
art corners. 

By the time I got home, my mind was 
full of ideas. I cleared off the table, 
“shooed” Mother out of the room and 
went to work. I got out my books of 
poetry and all the snapshots I had. 

I decided my albums were to be just a 
little bit more original than most, On 
the first page I put a picture of our 
home. Beneath this I wrote in white ink: 

“Home where Mother waits, where life 

Seems all joy and peace and rest, 
Home away from toil and strife, 
Home is best.” 

This still left room for another picture, 
so I used a picture of our family group 
and found a few lines of poetry that 
seemed to fit. 

I didn’t want verses for all the pic- 
tures, so on the next page went one of a 
little neighbor girl eating bread and 
jelly, one of Mother feeding our dog, 
and one of Dad feeding some pigs. Above 
these I wrote, “Lunches served at all 
hours.” 

We had a picture of my brother in his 
old overalls and straw hat. He had a 
big grin_on his face. I didn’t expect to 
find anything that would fit this, but a 
verse fairly jumped at me, and I used it: 

“He wasn’t rich as far as dollars go, 

He didn’t have a pile of dough, 
He didn’t own a motor car, 
He couldn’t often travel far, 
He couldn’t dress in costly style, 
He just possessed a kindly smile.” 

By the time I finished this page, an- 
other thought entered my mind. I wanted 
a family page. I cut a picture of each 
member of the family out in odd shapes 
just large enough to show their faces. I 
mounted these on little pieces of red 
paper, then pasted them even distances 
apart on the album page. I found verses 
from a farm paper for part of the family, 
but the rest I had to make up. 

I know by this time you are wanting 
me to stop talking so you can start your 
album. Is it to be for big Brother? If 
it is don’t you think he would like a 
page of snapshots of his basketball team 
with one of their high school yells writ- 
ten beneath? Just try it and see. 

You won’t need to put in too many 
pictares. Leave the album for him to 
finish out as he pleases—Marjorie Eyer. 
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The most perfectradioever 
designed. Massive—beauti- 
ful; just what you want for 
your home. No matter how 
exquisite your furnishings 
are this genuine mahogan 
upright Console will Toad 
additional beauty. 


Sold on easy terms 

















Model 6-F-11 


Our new 48 page book illustrating and 
describing the entire Freshman 
Masterpiece Line; 
wean FRESHMAN CO., INC. 
ESHMAN BLDG., NEW YORK 
2626 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. CHICAGO 







ree on request, 








SPECIAL CHRISTMAS TRIAL offer 
—Give — this ene Radiol 
Thea t iy it 7 days before decile. 

coas on days you 

Sux Tee tn aed nalle frequency circuit geta 
a long distance stations with marvelous 
volume wer oS tans —— T 
clear ——- t power fee vity. Easy to tune, 
walnut finish cabinet; £ 
bakelite non-warp fron 













SUPERIOR RADIO MFG. CO., Dept. 421. 
1422 Lydia St., Kansas City. 


Please send ali falldetailso of = 1 —< =f 
and factory prices on t 1-day trial ' 


i Tow. vecocccccccccccccccscossess State..cccccree. 
GD G08 BY ee ee ES 


Write for our Evidence ot In- 
kK vention Blank and guide book 
“How to Get Your Patent '.Send model 


or sketch of your inventionforour INSPECTION and INS TRUCTIONS 








RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 32, WASHINGTON, DB. C. 
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MEXICAN DISHES FOR COOL DAYS 
Out in the cold and wind, running 
ctor, how your husband will welcom« 
hot, savory dis h at noontime—a dis h 
it warms one thru and thru. That pos- 
bly explains why the Mexican peon, 
no eats freely of hot things, is able to 

e about in cotton trousers and bare feet 
hen we are bundled up in wraps. Thi 

spices and large red chili can be obtained 

In most any place, or your grocer can 

order them from his spice importer 

Chili con carne heads the list: 


34% pounds of lean 1 teaspoonful of ore- 
ree}! gano 
1 pase 1 of suet 1 tablespoonful of ck il- 
15 pods of c hili pepper tomeline 
2 bu ttons of garlic 14 gallon of boiling 
1 teaspoonful of comi- water 
nos Salt to taste 


Wash, stem and seed the chili pods, 
then stew them in a little water for-five 
minutes. Strain off water and chop or 
grind them to a pulp. Render suet in a 


squares, and brown. Cover with boiling 
water, add chili pulp and other ingredi- 
ents. Cook slowly three or four hours, 
adding water when necessary to prevent 
burning. Thicken with flour or corn- 
. starch toward the last while cooking 
Chili Con Frijoles 

Mix beans, red or pinto, with chili and 
serve hot. This makes a gallon of chili 
and will Keep for quite some time in a 
cool place ‘ 

Mexican stew is made similar to chili 
con carne, adding Spanish onions, or as 
follows: 

Melt fat in a deep kettle or a dutch 
oven, and in it brown the meat cubes 
and onion. Add two or three peeled 
green chili (canned), cover with boiling 
water and cook until meat is_ tender. 
Thicken and salt to taste. 

Enchilados 

Mix thoroly % cupful of cornmeal, 3 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 1 cupful 
of flour, 1 tablespoonful of sugar, % 
teaspoonful of salt. Add % cupful of 
milk, 1 egg beaten and 1 tablespoonful 
of melted butter to the dry mixture. 
Using this batter, fry two corncakes, 
making them equal in size. Prepare a 
sauce, using 1 can of tomatoes, 1 chopped 
onion, 1 button of garlic, 1 chopped 





add pepper, paprika and salt to taste. 
Pour half the sauce over one cake, place 
second cake on top, and a fried egg on 
top of this. Sprinkle generously with 
grated cheese, then add the remaining 
sauce, 
Spanish Rice 
Fry % cupful of raw rice in good fat 


SEEN 


water and cook slowly until the rice is 
soft. Add 1 can of tomatoes, the pulp of 


of garlic, salt, peppers and paprika to 
flavor. Cook one-half hour "haoee a 

Tortillas, or Mexican bread, is eaten 
with all these dishes. The old Indian 
tortillas were made of corn ground be- 
tween two flat rocks, mixed with water 
to a stiff dough,-made into thin. cakes 
and baked on a large, flat sandstone 
heated in the campfire. The modern ver- 
sion is as follows: 

3 cupfuls of flour 16 teaspoonful of bak- 

1 teaspoonful of salt ing powder 

34 cupful of water 

Knead well until stiff. Make small 
balls, grease them slightly and roll very 
thin on a greased board. Pat between 
the hands until it is as thin as you can 
make it. Cook on a very hot, clean 
stove lid a few seconds. Turn and cook 
the other side. Or you may use your 
own biscuit recipe omitting the shorten- 
ing, rolling as thin as possible and fry- 
ing large cakes in a greased skillet or on 
a griddle, turning when one side is 


browned.—Mrs, John Hall. 
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large pot, add meat cut in half-inch | 


10 chili pods, 1 onion chopped, 1 button’ | 








green chili pepper. Cook together and | 





until brown. Add 3 cupfuls of boiling | 
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First~a perfect cake 


—then make any one of twenty-five 
dainties from the same basic recipe! 


This is the famous Pillsbury basic recipe method. It 
is convenience itself—you can make 100 different 
foods from 4 basic recipes, all with the same fine 
flour—Pillsbury’s Best. 


Thousands of women have learned to make a greater 
variety of foods than ever before by this simple 
method. And they also save time and money, because 
they need only one flour in the,kitchen—Pillsbury’s 
Best. Because of its creamy-white color and fine, 
soft texture, its richness and uniformity, it will make 
your finest bread or perfect cake—crisp, flaky pie-crust 
or golden-brown biscuits—all sorts of delightful 
pastry. Our free booklet, “100 Foods from 4 Basic 
Recipes,” explains how to make them all quickly, 
easily and economically. Write today. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Pillsburys 


Best Flour 


= Pastry, Biscuits and Bread 
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Jhroughout the Year 


~and for years to come 
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SN the home that boasts a 
Synchrophase, the happiness of 
Christmas does not die with the 
Yule log embers. The reception is so 
satisfying, because so clear and true 
to voice or instrument, that it brings 
daily happiness throughout the year. 
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This unusually superior reception is 
due mainly to the Co/ortone, an ex- 
clusive Grebe development which 
enables you to control the tone quality 
of reception irrespective of the loud 
speaker’s characteristics. Then the 
Binocular Coils bring in the station 
z you want and exclude the others; 
AE while the S-L-F Condensers make 
‘ station selection easy by preventing 
their crowding. 


These and other exclusive Grebe fea- 
tures make the Synchrophase the 
Christmas gift par excellence. 


Send for Booklet F, which explains 
all Grebe advantages. Then have your 
dealer demonstrate so you can com- 
pare Grebe reception with that of 
other sets. 


A. H. Grebe & Co., Inc. 


4 Rats oe. 109 West 57th St., New York 
tas gives you control of Western Branch: 





Factory: Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


Tr GEpE 


TRACE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Binocular Coils This Company All Grebe appa- 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. owns and operates } P, wenn Se aoaeeer Se 
bring in the station you stations WAHG patents grante 
wails shut out the and WBOQ. Sess and pending. 
others. 
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a Oquibs From a Farm Wife's 
A> Note Book 


When cultivating obedience in a child 
a loving word and a kiss will often ac- 
complish wonders where sharp words and 
nagging will fail. 

When white clothes lose their perfect 
whiteness, place them in boiling water to 
which has been added a teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar to each pailful of water. 
Boil twenty minutes. 


Iced coffee is delicious served with 
whipped cream and powdered sugar. 
Serve in tall thin glasses with a tiny 
pinch of salt. 


Ever notice how a gay bit of song (be 
it from your own heart or from the 
phonograph), will lighten a wearisome 
task? 

A little horseradish added to the milk 
gravy for Sunday’s roast will prove a 
pleasant surprise. Add the radish after 
the gravy is cooked, with a tiny dash of 
sugar. 

Make that double boiler earn its liv- 
ing. Instead of confining its use to 
cereals use it to cook vegetables as well. 
Use very little water when cooking them 
in this way. The valuable mineral salts 
which the~family needs are thus pre- 
served and the vegetables will have a 
richer flavor than when cooked in the 
old way. 


A good way to cook eggs for invalids 
or others with weak digestion is to cover 
them with cold water and set pan on the 
fire. When bubbles begin to form on 
the bottom of the pan take off fire. Let 
eggs remain in water for ten minutes be- 
fore serving. They will be very easy to 
assimilate. 

Place a strip of tape over the lower 
end of the corks in your vinegar and 
flavoring bottles, allowing both ends to 
hang over. Then the corks can easily be 
removed without breaking by pulling 
tape —B. B. E. 





PIN MONEY FOR CHRISTMAS 


This is a way for elderly women (or 
young ones, either), to make a little pin 
money for Christmas; I know it can be 
done for I did it myself last year. I 
made fifteen dolls out of white hose and 
scraps from my rag-bag, and sold them 
to a shop for 75 cents each. The shop 
sold them for one dollar each. Had I 
begun in time, I might have sold twice 
as many. They were the ordinary stock- 
ing doll, but the thing that made them 
sell readily, so the shopkeeper said, was 
the little sunbonnet. You do not need 
a pattern; a good grade of children’s 
hose make the best dolls. I was fortu- 
nate in having friends who gave me hose, 
but I bought several pairs; each stock- 
ing makes a doll, and the new ones are 
nice to work with. 

I cut mine twelve inches long, used the 
part nearest the foot for the head, and 
split the bottom part in two up as high 
as I wanted the legs; sewed the head 
shut, and stuffed it, making it smooth 
and round, and tied it with doubled 
thread to make the neck; the body was 
then stuffed, legs sewed up and stuffed, 
the feet being rounded and shaped a 
little. The arms were cut and made 
separately and sewed on. 

‘Now draw the features, looking at a 
doll to pattern by. Make it pretty. 
Rouge the cheeks with real rouge, and 
powder the face with pink powder. The 
hair is sewed on, using brown or black 
yarn, and making a bob and bangs; 
make little loops of the yarn and cut 
them open, and you will be surprised 
how natural it will look. I used water 
colors for the features. If I could not 
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draw I would get someone to do that 
part for me. 

Make at least six at a time, and the 
mussy part of the work will be done at 
once. It is easier to make the little out- 
fits all at once, too. 

Dress them in the quaint old prints; 

pink with sprigs of black; yellow and 
- with their pretty figures ; one or two 

in white dimity. 
Make the little pin- 
7 afore with butter- 
fly sleeves, open 
part way down the 
front, ‘with black 
bias braid or bind- 
ing to finish neck, 
sleeves and _ bot- 
tom. Put two little 
pockets on it, with 
a tiny handkerchief 
in one. Four inches 

Bloomers of lace will trim 

the sweetest little 

scrap of white, pink 
or blue lawn, for the latter. Remember 
it is these little extra touches that ap- 
peal to the little customer. The little 
bloomers are a little piece of cloth large 
enough to encircle each leg, sewed to- 
gether in the middle and sewed on to 


Dress ¢ 


the doll; the bottoms are plain and 
bound with the tape. For the white 
dimity outfit you can trim them with 
lace, one or two ruffles as you like. 

Now comes the adorable little bonnet. 
It is made by cutting two pieces half 
moon shape, six inches fresh point to 
point, and three inches at the widest 
ie ~~ 
cre be 

—— 1 

\ Bnd - / 

\ Vad) % © wa as 

\\ _ a d 
point. Sew together at the rounded 
edge, turn, and slip a piece of stiff paper 


(I use a postal card), inside, to hold the 
shape. The crown is as long as it is 
wide, about six inches each way, cut 
down to three inches m the back. Gather 
it and sew to the edge of the brim, just 
as you would for a large bonnet. Bind 
the back and put on strings. The bon- 
net is sewed on the doll’s head, and all 
the clothes are sewed on. Mothers like 


them this way, for then they are not 
called upon a dozen times an hour to 
help re-dress Miss Dolly. Make socks 


for the plump little legs out of the tops 
of the pretty ones outgrown by some 
little miss. You can get a number of 
pairs out of one sock. 

Make a half dozen and show them to 
a shop. You will havé results—F.A.R. 


CONTEST WINNERS 


Does it pay to “doll up” the farm home? 
And can it be done without costing a mint 
of money? Farm women readers of Suc- 
cessful Farming say that it does and it 
can. Moreover, they say it so well and 
so emphatically that it was almost more 
difficult than usual for the judges to de- 
cide the prize-winners. 

Here they are, however, and we promise 
you a treat in reading just as many of the 
letters as we can print next month, and 


in succeeding months, too. 
First prize, $5—Mrs. Ralph B. Chap- 


man, Christian county, Illinois. 
Second prize, $3—Mrs. C. A. 
Pope county, Arkansas. 
Third prize, $2—Mrs. Theo. 
Lancaster county, Nebraska. 


Bradley, 


Roberts, 


Five special prizes, $1 each—Hazel 
Bowling Teraberry, Powesheik county, 
lowa; Mary Kunkel, Broome county, 


New York; Mrs. N. ¢ 
ty, Wisconsin; Mrs. Mary Wira, Warrick 
county, Indiana; Mrs. Minnie L. Gordon, 
Union county, Ohio. 


*. Olson, Rock coun- 
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joy a Big Powerful Radio: 30 Days Free 
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ay everywhere report it gets programs Coast to Coast, also Can- 
‘abs rd ures loud « and clear on speaker; quipertorms $100 to £60 sets. 
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Yes Sir! 
J You can put a new 1927 
Yj V4 Westingale Radio in your home 
and use it to your heart’s content on 30 
Days’ Trial. Listen to music, concerts, news, 
sports, market reports from stations all over 
the country. Compare it with old style 3 or 4 dial 
sets costing more, then if not convinced that West- 
ingale gives you the greatest Radio satisfaction and the 
best value for your money, you don’t have to keep it. 
NOW! Westingale offers the last word in Radio. Either 1 or 2-Dial 
Control — easiest to tune and years ahead in powerful reception and 
tone Newest period type cabinets, two-tone walnut finish. The front 


panel embossed in dull gold with artistic Spanish Galleon design. Un- 
beatable for performance, appearance or price. 


2-Dial, 5 tubes *47% 
1-Dial, 5 tubes *57% 


Where else can you get so much for the 
money on 30 days trial? Why pay more? 
Why take chances? Why not have the 
NEWEST Radio when you can try them 
at our risk. Before you buy Fet our 
Free Catalog and 30 Day Trial Offer. 


Westingale Electric Co. 
Department 
1751 Belmont Av.,Chicago, fl. 


























Retail Price 


Big Discounts 
to Agents 







































WANTED Your own Radio Free. Get demonstrator 

set on * Days’ Trial—make $100 . week easy. Pui er spare 
time. Big discount on first set placed in each locality. Be 

BUY at COST frst —write today for dealers’ discount and full details. 

































PRICES on 
ENGINES 


Now—big sale on Pest procticnl farm engine ever 

built—the famous OTTAWA, Low cash prices—easy 
terms—on ail sizes 1% to7 H-P. Each engine pulls 
big surplus of power. Easy starting. You must be sat- 
istied or money refunded. 30 day trial. 1¢-year guarantee. 


FREE BOOK 

—‘‘How to Know Better En- 
gines.’’ Write today for your 
copy. A post card brings it. as 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. 


511D King St. Ottawa, Kan. 


















Te hammered full of nails, leak no air, 

Amazing new invention banishes puncture 
trouble Surover. Punctures healinstantly while 
driving. Stopssiow leaks.Preservesrubber. In- 
creases tire life. Clean—scientifically correct. 


Agents $50—$85 a week 


immediate—tremendous 
ing—just drive nails in an old tire, Schulte 

cleared $19.00in an hour— Willcox, $60 00 firs 

day. Get the facts. Territory going fast. Full 
particulars and FREE semele offer by re- 
turn mail. ACT NOW. \ 
C.F.JOHNSON & CO., 18 W. Jackson Blvd, Dept. sehen 






















































































IVE the ‘‘folks’’ Coleman 
Quick-Lites this Christmas! 

A Coleman Lamp for Mother, 
so she will have plenty of pure 
white, steady brilliance for every 
task and pleasure. No wicks for 
her to trim, no soot, no smoke, 
no daily filling. U.S. Price $9.00. 


And a Coleman Lantern for 
Dad! It’s the all-purpose light 
for any job, any place, in an 
weather. Wind-proof, rain-proof, 
insect-proof. Cannot spill fuel, 
cannot be filled while lighted. 
U. S. Price $7.50. 


Ask Your Dealer to set aside 
a Coleman Lamp and a Cole- 
man Lantern for you until 
Christmas. is not 
supplied, write us and we 
take care of your wants 
promptly. Address Dept.SF-17 


THE COLEMAN LAMP Co. 
rat 


pas Wom, Kansas | 
nchas: Phil ia, Chicago, Los A 
y: Toronto, Ontario 
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Quick-Lite Lamps and Lanterns 
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AN OLD-TIME MITTEN PATTERN 

Now that our thoughts have turned 
towards something else besides cooling 
summer drinks, and porch furnishings, I 
may venture to offer a mitten pattern 
that has brought joy to many a house- 
hold for it is an old, old one. 

A little preliminary practice in cutting 
will result in well fitting mittens. Join 
2 and 3 together to form the palm of the 
hand, including thumb; this seam should 
be well down on the palm to give free 
use of the thumb. This thumb will not 
split out as in some other patterns. I 
have been on the farm many a year, and 
haven’t missed a winter making from 
ten to fifteen pairs. The children’s school 
mittens last year were made from a dis- 
carded seal plush coat and finished with 
fur trimming at the wrists; their work 
mittens were made out of an old wool 
mackinaw. Dad had some husking mitts 
made from new heavy canton flannel, 
besides some out of old grain sacks. The 
little boy’s were made to match his coat, 
while the baby’s were out of scraps of 
eiderdown. Sometimes I line the back 
of the hand with flannelette for extra 
warmth and usually put on wristers cut 
from stout ribbed hose—Mrs. R. McW. 





A HURRY-UP DESSERT 


When baby has the colic, Junior cuts 
his finger, the chickens get in the garden, 
and a hundred and one other minor inci- 
dents take mother’s time and attention, 
it sometimes happens that dinnertime 
gets perilously near with no pie, pudding 
or other dessert made and perhaps an 
extra man due for dinner. 

For a quickly made dessert that the men 
are almost sure to like try plain fritters 
with sirup. I use the following recipe: 

1 egg 1 cupful of flour 
14 cupful of sweet milk 2 teaspoonfuls of 

4% teaspoonful of salt baking powder 

Beat egg and stir in other ingredients. 
Dip up in tablespoonfuls and fry in deep 
fat, being sure to allow time enough for 
them to get done to the center. 

Serve hot with brown sugar sirup, or 
better still, with maple sirup. 

All fritter recipes I have seen call for 
some other ingredients such as corn, 
parsnips, fruit, etc., but these are worth 
a trial at least. 

This quantity will serve four or five 
people, depending somewhat on the 
‘fritter capacity” of those hungry men- 
folk.—Mrs. G. B. C. 


CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 

People everywhere, it seems, are look- 
ing for good party plans. These are not 
very easy to find, either—at least, really 
usable ones are not. 

During December, write us a letter of 
not more than 300 words, describing the 
best party that you have ever given or 
attended. Parties for high school age or 
older people are wanted, and community 
parties in which everyone takes part are 
especially in demand. 

For the best letter on this subject re- 
ceived before January 1, 1927, a prize of 
$5 will be given; for second best, $3, and 
for third best, $2. Five special prizes of 
$1 each will also be awarded, as usual, 
and every other party plan that can be 
used will be paid for at our usual rates. 
Tell about your decorations and what 
you served, too, and tell what games you 
played. Address your letter to Home 
Department Editor, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 














December, 1926 





THE IRON EVERY WOMAN 
WANTS | =) 





extra steps from stove to ironing 
board! The Monitor Self-Heat- 
ing Iron has changed all that. 
Ironing can now be easy, 

pleasant work. 
MONITOR SELF- 
HEATING IRON | 
Means continuous, uninterrupted ironing that saves 
hours of labor. It means big savings in fuel for your 
stoves. It means steady, even heat that makes your 
clothes clean, crisp and fresh. Simple and easy to oper- 
ate. Hot in five minutes and 
stays hot as long as you wish. 
Burns gasoline vapor. Perfectly 
safe. Special patented ventilator. 
Biggest value in Self-Heating 
Irons on the market. Backed by 
24 years’ experience. Fully guar- 
anteed. Sent postpaid—price 
$5.00. (Ti and states west $5.40) 
order. Balance C. O. D. 


THE MONITOR SAD IRON CO. 
103 PAY ST. 1 + , BIG PRAIRIE, OHIO 


NEW INVENTION ' 
SAVES MILLIONS 


ALamp that Burns 94% Air. 


A new oil lamp that gives an amazing- 
ly brilliant, soft, white light, even better 
than gas or electricity, has been tested 
by the U. S. Government and 35 leading 
universities and found to be superior to 
10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns without 
odor, smoke or noise—no pumping up, is 
simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% air and 
6% common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, T. M. Johnson, 609 W. Lake 
St., Chicago, IL, is offering to send a lamp 
on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even to give one 
FREE to the first user in_ each locality who 
will help him introduce it, Write him to-day for 
full particulars. Also ask him to explain how 
you can get the agency, and without experi- 
ence or money make $250 to $500 per month. 


New 40 Candle 


Power 
ING INVENTION. 


























































































B 
soft, mellow white light, restful to 

eyes. Burns 96% air. Eq 
safety, brilliancy of electricity,'1-10th 
the cost. 20 times brighter than wick 
lamps. More healthful. Easy to opere 
ate. No smoke. No 
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al S Wonderful Silk and Velvet Bargains! 





For Quite Fa Work, Portieres,Rugs,etc. SEND 
10C NTS for bie package of beautiful Silk Rem- 
nants including 16 quilt designs, agents’ bargain 
bundle catalog and description of remnant bundles 
for ladies’ dresses, children’s garments, ete. Also 
instructions for corning money at home by sewing. 
Union S.Works 270 GroveSt.,Boonville,N.Y. 


REMNANT 
BAR CAINS 








Take Orders flour, meats, canne 

goods, staple groceries, also paints, radio sets, tires, 

auto and tractor oils. No capitalor bond required. 
Wedeliver and collect. Permanent business. Big pay. ( 
Write at once. Hitchcock-Hill Co., Dept., 63, Chicage 


FREE ~ HOME FURNISHINGS BOOK : 


for Coffee, Sugar 








rite today for this book explaining our 30-day f 
trial in your home no matter where you live. Guaranteed 
or return, our expense. Latest de: i 
Suites, Kitchen Cabinets, Gas, Coal and Oil Ranges, Refrigerato: 
ina for homes, shipped direct from manufacturer to you, cutting out job- 
ers and retailers’ profits. Dpt.10 BLACKBURN & CO. Indianapolis lod 
WE PAY $48 A Week, furnish auto and expenses to 
introduce our Soap and Washing Powder. 


Buss-Beach Company, Devt.5.F.. Chippewa Falls, Wise. 
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ITH THE holiday home-coming, comes 

too the problem of holiday gift selection. 
Gifts that shall bé appropriate, lasting, and, above 
all, with the touch of timely smartness. In the 
new series of Helbros Watch Styles, you will 
find the appropriate gift for the home-coming 
daughter, the welcoming mother and the busy 
\father as well. Watches of time-guaranteed ac- 
curacy plus new beauty of design and exquisite 
(finish. Ask your jeweler to help you select the. 

appropriate Helbros Watch. 


Heisaos Watcu Co., Inc., New Yorx) 
22 West 48th Street 


Folder of Newest Helbros Watch Fashions.) 
Free on Request. 









No. 74351 Helbros. $30. 
'1S jewels, 14k. white gold-filled, 3 piece case. 
Both dial and case exquisitely engraved. 





No. 84333 Helbros. 


$40. 
15 jewels, 14k. solid white gold, 3-piece case. 
Both dial and case exquisitely engraved 








No. 96285 Helbros “Superb” $65. 
17 jewels, 18k. solid white gold, 3-piece case. 
Smart in its chaste lines and ornamentation. 





No. 49282 Helbros for men. $38. 
}15 jewels, 14k. green gold-filled, 3-piece case. 
Luminous radium-encrusted numerals and hands. 


(Other Helbros Styles for women and men, $1,200 to $24) 


Polbros 








“Watchey 
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DOROTHY’S NEW PET 


“Mother,” asked Dorothy, “may I go | 


to the park and feed the squirrels?” 


Dorothy, you see, lived in a large city, | 


and had to go to the park to see any 
squirrels at all. 

“It is pretty cold this morning,” an- 
swered mother. 

“I know,” answered Dorothy, “but the 
squirrels will need their breakfast all the 
more because it is cold.” 


Mother laughed. She knew the keeper 


of the park would see that they had 
plenty to eat, but she knew how Dorothy 
loved to go every morning to feed them, 
so she helped her put on her pretty 
warm coat, and the fur-trimmed hood 
and mittens, and told her she might go. 
“You had better take your muff, too,” 
she said. 

“All right, mother,” cried Dorothy, 
snatching it up, and picking up the bag 
of nuts and raisins that she had prepared 
away she flew. 

It was cold, but she hurried along and 
reached the entrance to the park pavilion 
just as the keeper came along with a big 
bag of nuts in his hand. 

“T didn’t think you would come this 
cold morning,” he said, “but now we will 
carry the squirrels their breakfast.” 

He gave a little call, and from every 
direction the squirrels came scampering. 
They ran up to the keeper and Dorothy 
and even scampered up his arm and 
perched on his shoulder. 

Dorothy fed them all her nuts and 
raisins, and then the keeper said they 
must hurry back to the lodge. 

Dorothy picked up her muff, tucked it 
under her arm, took the keeper’s hand 
and went with him to the lodge where 
there was a nice open fire. 

She put her muff on the table for it 
was very warm and cozy there. 

“‘How did the squirrels become so 
tame?” she asked. “In the country at 
grandma’s they won’t come near you. 
They sit off a little way, and we throw 
the nuts to them.” 

“There are two reasons,” said the 
keeper, kindly. 
been feeding them for a long, long time, 
and they have grown used to our being 





“One is that we have | 


around, and the other is that in the park | 
they are protected. No one is allowed | 


to scare or ‘hurt them, so they do not 
know what it is to be afraid.” 

All at once Dorothy noticed her muff. 
It was—it surely was—moving a little 
bit. Her eyes grew big and round as she 
watched it. Slowly it moved over the 
table until all at once, out popped a 
little gray head, and a baby squirrel 
scrambled out on the table. 

How the keeper laughed. “That is a 
very’ smart squirrel,” he said. “He was 
cold and the muff made a nice warm 
nest. He must have been surprised when 


the muff walked away with him.”—Emma | 


lorence Bush. 





MORE TOY PATTERNS 

Patterns are still available for the 
charming toys pictured on page 108 of 
November Successful Farming. These 
toys are very simple to make, for full 
directions for making and putting them 
together are printed on the patterns. 

The pattern for making the lifelike 
Baby Doll will be sent for two -two-cent 
stamps; patterns for the four other toys 
—Lucy Goosey, Clown Doll, Billy 
Whiskers and the Little Pig—will be sent 
for three two-cent stamps, or all six pat- 
terns for ten cents in stamps or coin. 
Address Editorial Department T, Suc- 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 



































SMILE! 


Easy, now, to have 
lovely teeth 


He seemed so very atten- 
tive ...so interested. And 
I liked him, too... a lot. 


But, goodness! I was ac- 
tually ashamed to smile. 
What on earth could I 
do? My teeth embarrassed 
me so! 
x * * 

Are youever self-conscious 
of your teeth? Do you ever 
envy the glistening teeth of 
others? You can do what 


' thousands of other good- 


looking people do. Use 
Colgate’s regularly, morn- 
ing and night. Remove 
causes of tooth decay. Pre- 
vent tooth trouble from 
shattering your health. 


Use Colgate’s—your 
friends will note the differ- 
ence, too. 





removes causes of tooth decay 
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So many suffer needlessly 


MARTYR 10 PA 
FOR 1G YEARS 





Finds relief after spending 
much money in vain 





After spending a great deal.of money 
on medicines without results, a 
woman who had suffered from a long- 
standing case of rheumatism, got 
quick.and complete relief by a simple 
home treatment. 

“T have suffered from rheumatism 
for 16 years and I have spent a great 
deal of money in trying to get some- 
thing which would ease the pain,” she 
writes. “I am grateful to say that in 
Sloan’s Liniment I have found instant 
relief.” 

Sloan’s helps when other remedies 
fail because Sloan’s doesn’t just deaden 
the nerves. It stirs up the bodily 
forces to throw off the poisons that 
are causing the pain. Then relief 
comes as a natural consequence. 

So easy, pleasant and clean to use, 
too. You don’t even have to rub it in. 
Just apply gently, and the medicine 
brings the relief. 

Get a bottle today and have it on 
hand. All druggists—35 cents. 













For Your HOME 


No matter where you live you 
can have the convenience of 
instant gas heat, Newinven- 
tion makes and burnsits own 
-Nopiping,no wiring. Bet- 

er than coalor wood, Nodirt. 
Noashes, Nowicks. Noodor. 


30-DAY TRIAL 
Let us prove it to you FREE. 
Costs less than 1':c an hour, 
Portable. Durable. Low priced. Guar- 
anteed. Write at onceforspecial 
introductory price and free ..AGENTS—.._——, 
trial offer, o obligation. | yirgin a, territory open. Big 
Send name and address today. portunity. No experience 
Sunshine Safety Lamp Co. | or capital required. ite 
8131 Sunshine Bidg., Kansas City,Mo. Ltoday for full information. 














Wonder Ointment From 
Sheep’s Wool Works Like Magic 
A wonderful healing ointment extracted from the 
wool of sheep is the discovery of Mr.C.G. Phillips, 
of Ohio. An amazing remedy for Burns, Scalds, 
Cuts, Sores, or any flesh wounds on man or 
beast. Even stubborn cases of Rash or Chill- 
blains yield to its soothing relief. 
CORONA WOOL FAT isthe name of this wonder salve 
and to prove its amazin pealing yroperties Mr. Phillips 
wants to send a liberal FRE Thia package to you, 
Write today for your FREE ——t. - — booklet of uses, 


CORONA MFG. CO., 11 Corona Bidg.. Kenton, Ohio 
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HOW I MAKE EXTRA MONEY 

Sometimes I think it doesn’t matter 
how much or how little money any 
woman has to spend; what she is able to 
buy for her family, herself and her home 
depends much more upon her determina- 
tion and desire than upon the number of 
dollars at her disposal. 

I am happy to know, from the letters 
that come to us, that farm women are 
realizing that they, just as well as town 
and city women, can have and are en- 
titled to have comforts and conveniences 
—yes, even luxuries—tho the farm may 
not be entirely paid for. Most inde- 
pendent, ambitious farm wives these 
days are planning some means of earn- 
ing these labor-savers in unusual ways. 

The letter of Mrs. Albert G. Appel, 
Vanderburg county, Indiana, is typical, 
tho her way of earning money is not. 
Here is the letter that was awarded first 
prize in the September contest: 

“The need of an extra dollar! Didn’t 
I feel it when I stepped from office work 
paying one hundred dollars monthly to 
farming where the income is seasonal? 

“When your husband sits late at night 
figuring on new buildings and finally says 
wearily, ‘Well, mother, I guess we can’t 
build this year,’ wouldn’t you feel mean 
when you had planned to tell him, ‘My 
shoes need soles, I need a hair trim, and 
the baby’s last nursing bottle is cracked?’ 
You wouldn’t tell him, neither did I, but 
I was more than ever determined to get 
some extra money. 

“Then, oh, be joyful! Some friends of 
ours purchased a puppy but couldn’t 
keep him in an apartment, and would we 
board him? Would we? Sure. How 
much? Six dollars a month. And the 
money was to be mine! We had him 
seven months, also several other puppies. 

“I tried to persuade my husband to 
have his photograph taken, but failed 
until the leading newspaper asked for 
photos of the farm bureau officers. My 
aiend is vice president, so he went for 
a sitting, and I managed to get hold of 
the proofs and ordefed an expensive 
print in a lovely folder, which took half 
of my first month’s check. I had a dozen 
photographs taken of our little girl and 
felt quite rich when I broadcasted them 
at Chrrstmas time. 

“With the other puppy board money I 
bought the baby boy a baby ‘coop,’ laid 
new linoleum in the kitchen, papered 
kitchen and bath, put new frame around 
the kitchen sink and did some painting. 
I have fifteen dollars due which will be 
applied on winter clothes. The next 
money will be saved for wire for the 


Ruth and Paul Appel and the baby coop 
bought with “extra” money 
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Butter Must 
Look Good— 


Be Appetizing 


“Dandelion Butter Color” gives Winter 
Butter that Golden 
June Shade 


Just add one-half tea- 


7 spoonful to each gallon 
cream before churning and 
: out of your churn comes 
‘ butter of Golden Jun 


shade. “Dandelion Butter 
Color” is purely vegetabl 
harmless, and meets 

State and National food 
laws. Used for years by all 
large creameries. Doesn't 
color buttermilk. Abso- 
jutely tasteless. Large bot- 
tles cost only 35 cents 

drug or grocery stores. Write for FREE 
SAMPLE BOTTLE. Wells & Richardson 


Co., Inc., Burlington, Vermont. 














FOR BABY’S SKIN 


Vaseline” Jelly relieves chaf- 
ing, diaper rash, cradle cap, 
scurf, and other inflammations. 
Wonderfully soothing and 
healing. Indispensable in the 
nursery. 

Chesebrough Mfg. Company 
State St. “"""““"Y New York 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF 
PETROLEUM JELLY 








A 1/3 tol/o 
AL PRICES 


New FREE book quotes Reduced 

Factory Prices. Introduces sen- 

sational 5-Year a 

Bond on Stoves, 

naces. 200 styles and sizes. | 

tiful porcelain enamel ranges and 

combi on gas and coal ranges, 
ogany porcelain enamel 

heating stoves. 





aint Aves: 


Direct to You” 


Trade AG 
Registered 











The Old Reliable Exterminator 


Usedthe World over, formany generations, 
to kill rats, mice and noxious animals. A 
sure way to doaway with dangerous pests. 
Safe to handle. Sold by general stores and 
druggists. 25c, 50c a box, 


E.S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. iJ 
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screened porch and then I shall start a 
fund for a steam pressure cooker.” 

Opal Harker, an ambitious farm girl 
of Dallas county, Iowa, wins second prize 
with the following letter: 

“T earn extra money by weaving rag 
rugs on a simple, inexpensive loom. I 
have found it far more successful as an 
ill-year-round paying project than any | 
other kind of home work. 

“T am just a common, grown-up farm 
girl and not very heavy (not ever having 
weighed more than a hundred pounds). 
| do the outside ‘housekeeping’ such as 
chicken raising, odd painting and mar- 
keting for my widowed mother, who is 
farming with the help of two boys 
younger than myself, and myself. 

“So my weaving is a real sideline as it 
isn’t necessary to neglect my regular 
work in order to make spending money. 
In the busy seasons a loom can be left 
in its corner with only a dust cover. A | 
loom takes up little space and it doesn’t 
eat nor sneak outside to perish in the 
rain or a la chicken hawk! 

“In the spring and fall I run a three- 
line advertisement in our local paper and 
ill other advertising is by word of | 
mouth. This year I sent rugs to the state 
ind tri-county fairs. The prize money I 
make this way is extra money because it 
is extraordinary, so to speak. In spite 
of the fact that everyone has rags, and 
that waxed and painted floors and 
linoleum floors need small rugs, mine is 
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Opal Harker makes money weaving 





the only loom for miles around. 
one town that supports five 
however. 

“Eggs go for groceries, chickens for 
chicken feed and other upkeep, but my 
weaving money buys my clothes and 
pays for books and magazines, without 
which life would not be worthwhile.” 

Mrs. Effie Lively of Summers county, 
West. Virginia, winner of third prize, 
makes her turkeys do more than pay for 
their upkeep—they pay for nice things 
for the Lively family. She writes: 

“With extra money earned I have bought 
a library suite, buffet, a sewing machine, 
one set of chairs, a phonograph and many 
things in the way of wearing apparel for 
myself and family, as well as paint, etc., 
too numerous to mention. I dm plan- 
ning several things this year, among them 
one of those new heaters that look like 
phonographs, all of which I could never 
have had if I had not done something to 
earn money. 
new bed and four sets of new springs. 
believe it pays a farm woman to raise 
something and I find turkeys pay best. 

“Should I be a lucky one, I will apply 
the money on a new kitchen cabinet.” 

I wish we had space to print all the 
other letters, telling how busy women 
planted tomatoes and raised new clothes 
for the family, or set eggs and raised 
new wall paper and all kinds of things. 
Congratulations to you all, on your 
courage and your success!—G. A. 


I know | 
weavers, | 


I forgot to say I bought a | 
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Get acquainted 
with your dentist 


To wait until you havea 
toothache before consult- 
ing your dentist is like 
locking the door after the 
horse is stolen. Your den- 
tist is interested in pre- 
wenting trouble in your 
mouth, Visit him at least 
twice a year and protect 
your teeth and healthl 


are his Statistics 


Your own dentist will tell 
you that four people out 
of five past the age of forty 
are doomed, through care- 
lessness, to contract pyor- 
rhea, the dread disease of 
the gums that causes rheu- 
matism, loss of teeth and 
general ill-health. 

If you have pyorrhea see 
your dentist at once and 
follow his advice carefully. 

Forhan’s for the Gums 
is a scientific dentifrice, the 
formula of R. J. Forhan, 
D.D.S.ItcontainsForhan’s 


If your druggist does not have Forhan’s in stock, send us his 
name and address and we will mail you a trial tube free 


, % 
tha 
FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste—it checks Pyorrhea 





Pyorrhea Liquid which has 
been used by dentists for 
the last 15 years in the 
treatment of pyorrhea. 

If used in time Forhan’s 
will prevent pyorrhea or, 
in co-operation with your 
dentist, will check its 
progress. 

Brush your teeth 
with Forhan’s night 
and morning. All 
druggists, 35c and 
60c in tubes. 

Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. 






Forhan Company 


198 6th Ave., New York 
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APPLETON MFG. CO., 
Batavia, Ill. 
Columbus Minneapolis Omaha 
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Toy”Z’ Engine 


A wonderful Christmas toy. A novel 
paper weight or ornament, Flywheels 
spin just like real Fairbanks-Morse “Z 
Engine. Brightly enameled red, green and 
gold. Just send 25c (35c in Canada) and 
name of only one farmer whois think- 
ing of buying engine, water plant, light 
plant, wind mill, feed grinder or scales, 
and say which he wants. . 
Toy mailed postpaidatonce. ¢ 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Manufacturers 
6002 Lawton Avenue 
BELOIT, wis. 














Old Money Wanted })"!' R37 
lars for nickle of 1913 with Liberty head, (no Buffalo). 


We pay cash premiums for all rare coins. Send 4c for 
Large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you. 





Send Model or drawing for 
Preliminary Examination 
Booklet free. Highest ref- 


erences. Best results. Promptness assured 


Numismatic Co., Dept. 529, Ft. Worth, Tex. | WATSON E. COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST., WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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Successful Farming Pattern Department 
Wearable Styles That Can Easily 















PF No. 2887—Youthful Model. The pattern is 
furnished in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 444 
yards of 40+inch material with %-yard of 18-inch 
contrasting for vestee. 

No. 2892—Sheer Crepe Dress. The pattern for 
this stunning style can be had in sizes 16 and 18 
years, and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch material. 

No. 2899—Unusual Lines. The pattern for 
this trim style can be had in sizes 16 and 18 years, 
and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires"244 yards of 54-inch material with %- 
yard of 27-inch contrasting. 

No. 2885—Two Styles of Sleeves. The pattern 
is obtainable in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 4 
yards of 40-inch material with 1 yard of 18-inch 
material for collar and 134 yards of 36-inch lining. 

No. 2898—For Conservative Wear. The pat- 


Be Made at Home 




















tern comes in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% 
yards of 40-inch material with 1 yard of 36-inch 
contrasting. 

No. 2716—Frock With Slenderizing Lines. 
The pattern is obtainable in sizes 16 and 18 years, 
and 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch material with 
444 yards of 18-inch contrasting. 

No. 2798—Child’s One-Piece Dress. The 
pattern for this style may be had in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 
and 10 years. Size 8 requires 3% yards of 36-inch 
material. 

No. 2636—Cunning Junior Frock. The pat- 
tern for this clever style can be had in sizes 6, 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 24% yards of 40- 
inch material. Embroidery pattern No. 718 (blue 
or yellow) is 15 cents extra. 

No. 2812—Slenderizing Lines. The pattern 
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may be had in sizes 18 years and 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
and 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% 
yards of 40-inch material with % yard of 40-inch 
contrasting. 

No. 2903—Junior Dress. The pattern is fur- 
nished in sizes 10, 12, 14 and 16 years. Size 12 
requires 2}4 yards of 40-inch material with 54-yard 
of 27-inch contrasting. 

No. 2244—Comfortable Sleep-Ins. The pat- 
tern for this comfortable sleeping garment is ob- 
tainable in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 8 
requires 2)4 yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 2002—Bathrobe. The pattern for this 
bathrobe can be had in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. Size 8 requires 2% yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 2770—Men’s and Boys’ Shirt. The pat- 
tern cuts in sizes 12%, 13, 13%, 14, 14, 15, 15, 
16, 1644, 17, 17%, 18, 18% and 19 inches neck. 
Size 15% requires 3}4 yards of 36-inch material. 


- 





E . 
How to Order To order any of the items shown on this page, 


write your name and address plainly, give 

correct number and size wanted. Enclose 12 cents for each separate 
attern ordered,and address your letter to Pattern Dept.,Successful Farming, 
Yes Moines, Iowa. Every pattern is seam-allowing. 
exchanged. Do not request it. It requires about two weeks to fill an order. 
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Patterns will not be 


i s —styles for morning, 
Our Winter Book of Styles afternoon and mee 
And nine picture dressmaking lessons. You just glance at the pictures and 
see how the styles are made. Nothing could be more simple. Any beginner 
can make an attractive dress with the help of these picture lessons. Send 
10 cents for your copy. Address Pattern Department, Successful'Farming. 
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Easy Designs of 


Colonial Embroidery 


Those who embroider will be 
glad to know that many of the 
loveliest Colonial patterns so 
fashionable at present are very 
easy to do and may be applied 
to every sort of household deco- 
ration—table linens, rugs, cur- 
tains, or bedspreads. 


Our special Beginner’s Outfit 
consists of J. & P. Coats Book 
17 of Colonial Designs for both 
embroidery and crochet, includ- 
ing several sheets of hot-iron 
patterns, a color card of 36 popu- 
lar shades, and a full skein of 
J. & P. Coats Six-Strand Floss— 
just send ten cents and a request 
for a Beginner’s Outfit to the 
Spool Cotton Company, Dept. 
740, 881 Broadway, New York. 





















Always ask for 


J.éP COAT 7, 
SIX- STRAND 
FLOSS 


BOILFAST 
COLORS 
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A LOVELY BAG 


Have you seen the charming bags done 


in applique? This is another type of 
decoration which is simple and easily 


done. And the bag shown in the illus- 








































tration is one of the styles which may be 


used for shopping or sewing. 

Made of homespun or similar loosely 
woven material this bag is particularly 
good-looking in the brighter shades. If 
more neutral colors are used for the bag, 


the appliqued figures are in brighter 


colors which harmonize. 

And now what shall we choose for the 
design? You probably have any number 
of designs clipped and put away with the 
idea of some . ne finding a use for them. 
You may easily copy the design above, in 
free-hand drawing. 

We may get ideas for applique, too, 
from pictures. And if the pictures are in 
colors, then we have the color scheme for 
the embroidery. If one has not had experi- 
ence in applying designs there are patterns 
ready to stamp which one may purchase 
for a small amount. 

Bags similar to the one pictured vary in 
size as one desires. Some are longer from 
side to side than up and down and vice 
versa. Ten inches by fourteen inches is a 
good size for the finished bag. 

Decide how many figures will be used in 
the applique. Cut them from the silk, 
flannel or other cloth used for this pur- 
pose. Turn under and baste the edges 

articularly if they are inclined to ravel. 

f there is a bit of embroidery such as qut- 
lining which is to be used on the figure this 
should be done before the figure is basted 
to the bag. 

Hemming or blanket stitch or sometimes 
a long and short stitch is used to apply 
the figure to the bag. All stitches used on 
this coarser weave of material should be 
done with heavy thread in mercerized 
cotton or yarn and should not be too 
“prim.” Stitches which are a bit careless 
add to the attractiveness of this heavier 
type of work. 

The ‘handle is usually made of the home- 
spun material. Linings of silk or mercer- 
ized material may be used in the bag or 
the seams bound and the bag used with- 
out a lining —Mary E. Robinson 


When cutting a nether’ for quilt- 


blocks, applique or any similar work, 
make dhe pattern of blotting paper. 
The réugh surface of the blotter prevents 


its slipping and the material can be cut | 
L. 8. 


more accurately and easily. —G. 
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AMERICAN 


READY-LITE | 
LAMPS & LANTERNS 















The Ready-Lite is 
The Christmas Light 


The American Ready-Lite is the 
perfect light for reading, work, study 
or play; bright and adequate, yet rest- 
ful and pleasing in its softness. Gives 
25 times as much light as an oil lamp, 
yet costs less. No generating required 
—lights with amatch. No 
wicks, no chimneys, no 
smoke or odor. Equal 
brilliance of both man- 
tles insured by its 
straight long-life 
generator and pat- 
ented mixing chamber. 

The Ready-Lite 
Lantern lights with a 


common match, makes its 
own gas from ordinary 
gasoline and burns 15 
m™, hours at a filling. It is 
> brighter than 25 oil lan- 
terns and will not go out 
or leak if tipped over. Heavy nickel plate 
with blue vitreous enamel top that cannot 
rust, corrode, tarnish or burn out; built-in 
pump and unbreakable mica globe. 


Ready-Lite Long-Life Generator— 


the chief reason for Ready-Lite superiority, a 
straight tube which permits a free flow of gasoline, 
giving many extra hours of satisfactory service. 
It is easyto handle without breaking mantles. 













Write for folder and name of nearest dealer. 


American Gas Machine 
Company, Inc. 


ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


American Gas om Company, Inc., 


Dept. L. Albert Lea, Mina, 
Send me full particulars about American 
Ready-Lites,and name of nearest dealer. 
Name..... 
Address 





{9,72 and State.......... sduictpmesstennibalccndiial : oy 
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Give an Ingersoll for Christmas 


When you give an Ingersoll Watch you make a gift 
that is appreciated all out of proportion to its cost. 


For there’s no gift like a w 


atch, nothing used so much, 


consulted so often, carried so long. And Ingersoll 


Watches, made for over 30 


years, have a reputation for 


dependability and enduring service that is world-wide and 


thoroughly deserved. 


Reduced 
Prices 


The prices shown in this 
ad are the new reduced 
prices recently effective. 
The reduction applies to 
the entire line of 15 dif- 
ferent models. Notice es- 
pecially the new price on 
the Yanxez—$].50; 
and the new price on the 
Waist Watcu—$3.50. 
InGERSOLL WaTCH Co, , Inc. 
New York Chicago San Francisce 























crown. 


Yankee Radiolite Wrist 


The Yankee with luminous fig- 
ures and bands. Tells 
time in the dark. $9.25 


Radium does it. a glance. 


Yankee 


The newimproved model, More 
closely cased, an- 
tique bow “and $] 50 





Everybody these days needs a 


wrist watch. The $3 50 


time's in sight—at 


INGERSOLL SERVICE 
When you buy an Ingersoll 
Watch, you buy Timexerr- 
1NG Szarvice, For every 
Ingersoll has back of it a 
highly efficient Service De- 
partment, where repairs are 
made promptly and at a sur- 
prisingly moderate charge. 
If an accident puts your Inger- 
soll out of commission, pack 
carefully and send to Ingersoll 
Watch Co., Inc., Service Dept. 


Waterbury Conn. Quick serv- 
ice at nominal cost, 









Watch 


Waterbury Geweled) 


Jeweled watch accuracy at an 


economy price, 
Stylish 12-size. Sil- $450 


vered metal dial. 
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AVERAGES 
>8AN HOUR 


Would you like to average $8 an 
hour for 30 hours work—$240 total? 
That’s what L. P. Calkin, New York, 
made—simply by following the easy plan 
which I now offer you. Simply act asour rep- 
resentative in your locality. Show farmers 
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Have you seen the latest 
Jazz instrument? Every- 
bodv is talking about the 
curious, unusual 
“Jassitha.” If you hear 
it you will want to owa 
one. 


Boy'—whet music! Play all the hite immedi- 
y;. absolutely no oioan a 
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and other property owners how the famous | 
nationally-advertised Fyr-Fyterequipment | 
protects them against firelosses. Work full 
or spare time. No experience needed—my 
free book tells you everything you need to 
know. Hundreds of men like you are mak- 
ing big incomes today because they sent | 
for this free book. Write now to 

The Fyr-Fyter Company, 1390 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


} 


| 
| 





















essons 
—musio is written in numbers. Makes an ideal gift. 
The “Jaszitha"’ is made of fine grained hard wood 
with specially igned metal sound Hand- 
somely decorated and beautifully finished in 
19 inches in length. Comes with bar and pick, 


Send No Money 


Just your name and address when Jazsitha 

and sheet music arrive, pay postman only 

1.47—plus a few cents extra for 
utaide of U. & send check or money " 
with ev instrument we ~ 

FREE —will inelude 3 extra Jaszsitha 
strings worth 25c. 

BUST OUT § ti 32% se ts 
5 latest songs in h 
written in N Sc cock 

THE JAZZ STUDIOS 


2512-41 Ave., 547 
LONG ISLAND cay. W. ee 
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CERTINA, 
p AYSBY ROLL 


Pittie & Co..New Bedford, Mass 
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WHERE THE TREASURE LIES 


Continued from page 76 


Suddenly from the back room there 
came the sound of voices and steps, the 
rattle of cans and milk strainers, then the 
slow, droning sound of the separator. A 
huge lump came into her throat as she 
listened. Always she had professed to hate 
the care of the milk, the tedious washin 
of the separator parts and the making of 
butter and cheese. But the thought of 
leaving it, well, that wasn’t agreeable, 

Supper was a difficult meal, for Mary 
most of all. She watched the conversation 
carefully. When it appeared to be a 
proaching dangerous ground she ould 
steer it carefully into safer waters by 
offering vee § some bit of news about 
some mutual acquaintance who had died 


breathed an inward sigh of relief when her 
father and Jim Brandon swallowed the 
last of their food, lighted their lanterns and 
went to the barn. 

As they did the dishes and set the 
kitchen to rights Amy kept up a steady 
flow of persuasive speech. It wasn’t right 
nor fair for a girl with Mary’s bright mind 
and capable hands to waste her life within 
the four drab walls of a farm kitchen, 
God bestowed talents on individuals; 
they were to be used and improved upon 
not to be wrapped in a napkin and laid 
aside until one pursued things less valu- 
able or of no importance. 

Mary, tongue-tied as usual in her sister’s 
presence, was carried on Ay Amy’s elo- 
quence. Old desires, old ambitions, long] 
since stored away in a remote corner of her 
brain, came to life again under the spell of 
Amy’s words. She was right, Mary 
thought. One’s highest duty was to de 
velop the talents God had given. She 
would not be guilty of that sin, as was the 
man in the parable. She would do as Amy 
had said—hers would be used! 

When the last tea towel had been hung 
up to dry Amy yawned and glanced up 
at the clock. 

“Bedtime,” she said. ‘Let the rest go 
until none wae. 

Mary shook her head. “I’ve got several 
things to do yet. You goon. I’ll come up 
pretty soon.” 

It was the truth, she still had many 
things to do. But that was not the real 
reason. She wanted to be alone to think 
things clear thru to the end, and she could 
not do that with Amy about, talking. 
Somehow she couldn’t think independently 
when in her presence. 

Once more steps sounded on the porch, 
not her father’s heavy boots this time— 
Jim Brandon’s. She felt the hot flush in 
her cheeks and bent her head closer over 
the pan of stuffing; at once her reason ridi- 
culed her—how could she be so silly? Jim 
was only the hired man! 

He came in quietly, blew out his lantern 
and stood beside the stove. Mary knew he 
was watching her and her lips relaxed into 
a smile. She couldn’t help that either, 
tho she tried hard to make it appear that 
she hadn’t noticed his entrance. 

Amy made fun of Jim, but she liked 
him. She liked his bigness, awkwardness, 
shyness, his slow, infrequent speech—ex- 
actly the traits that her sister g6t so much 
amusement out of. 

Six years he had lived in their home and 
worked along with her father, little by 
little taking from the aging, stooping 
shoulders the heavier burdens, shifting 
them to his own, until now he practically 
ran the farm. No move of any importance 
was ever made without consulting Jim. It 
occurred to her suddenly that she should 
have consulted him before making final 
plans for going away with Amy. He had s 
right to know; a change of help in the 
kitchen would affect him as well as her 
father. At the first opportunity she would 
tell him. 

As soon as the turkey was finished and 
placed in the huge roaster she took off her 
apron, put on heavy boots, warm coat an 
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cap and went out. She would scatter the 
scratch feed in the litter for the hens’ 
early breakfast, then go for the tree. 

He had never done it before, but for 
some reason Jim followed her, silently 
out thru the grape arbor to the barny ard 
gate. She stopped an instant before open- 
ing it, her hand on the latch. 

The snow had stopped and a full moon 
shone down on the white valley; slope 
upon slope the hills rose against the sky. 
Under the stars the world lay silent and 
peaceful. 

Mary looked about her—how she loved 
it all! Again that cruel ache 1 in her throat. 
“I’m going to miss this,” she said to Jim, 
standing silent beside her. 

“You’re going with Amy?” he asked, 
casually, as if he had known it all the 
time. 

“Yes, but how did you guess?” Mary 
asked, surprised. 

“Oh, by the way she talks to you all the 
time when we’re not around—lI’ve seen 
her. And the way you look—I just sus- 
pected that was it.”” He paused a moment, 
then went on: “Your pa knows she’s coax- 
ing you, but he said you’d never leave, 
that he wasn’t worri It’ll—it’ll be a 
blow to him. Says you like this farm too 
well. Just like your ma.” 

“Did he say anything else, Jim?” 

“No. Only he thought you were con- 
tented with your work and all—like your 
ma was. When she had the chance to go, 
like Amy there, she didn’t take it.” 

Mary was startled. ‘What was that?” 
she said quickly. ‘I didn’t understand. I 
don’t believe I know what you mean.” 

“When the cement people wanted to 
buy your folks out. You forgot that?” 

“T never knew it.” 

“Maybe I oughtn’t to tell you. If your 
ote wanted you to know it, I guess he’d 

ave told you.” 

“Please,” Mary pleaded, “‘please, I want 
to know!’ 

“Well, ’twas years ago, when you chil- 
dren were little, so you wouldn’t remember 
much of it. Your father told me one day 
just after your mother died. Crops was 
poor, sickness in the family, they were 
havin’ rough sleddin’. Along come this 
fellow, examined the soil, found this cement 
deposit here in the valley and wanted to 
buy them out. Price he offered swept your 
pa off his feet—he didn’t know there was 
that much money in the world. They 
talked it over. It was hard to decide— 
easy street the rest of their lives or grub- 
bin’ away here to the end of their days. 
You know their choice. Said they loved 
the valley too well to leave it; your ma 
couldn’t bear to see it spoiled. And your 
pa said that too—I ielieee he’d sooner 
harm his own body than abuse a foot of 
this ground.” 


MARY stood silent, leaning over the 

gate. Then her mother had not been 
martyr to this farm as Amy had said, she 
had chosen voluntarily the path she would 
follow! Her father too had deliberately 
chosen a life full of the hardest sort of 
labor. Some tie, tremendously strong, 
must have held them here. 

“T wonder why it was,”’ she was think- 
ing out loud, wholly unconscious of Jim 
Brandon beside her. 

“Don’t know,” he said slowly, “unless 
it was the hold the valley had on them— 
and the way they cared for each other.” 


“Perhaps that was it,’ Mary said 
softly, her eyes on the white hills. ‘‘Per- 
haps——’”’ 

‘‘Mary—I——”’ Jim began. “I guess 


I’m a good deal like your pa—I belong to 
the land—like the preacher said last Sun- 
day—I’m like a tree, planted by the 
stream—lI’ve taken root and couldn’t be 
moved. I always thought it was the same 
with you. Never dreamed you'd go away. 
Do you—do you feel like you just got to?” 

There was a brief moment of silence. 
Jim’s great, rough hand sought hers. ‘“‘] 
did think so a little while ago. But now—” 
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Eveready’s exclusive Layerbilt 
construction makes this the most 
economical of “B” batteries 





its purest form, so necessary for pure 
tone quality. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON ‘COMPANY, Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 


Here, in the radically different Ever- 
eady Layerbilt, is the “B” battery 
which tops them all. The ability of this 
battery to give you unrivaled service 
and economy is due to its unique in- 
ternal design. Instead of the usual 
assembly of round cells, it is built of 
flat layers of current-producing mate- 
rials pressed firmly together. This con- 
struction makes use of the spaces now 
wasted between the round-type cells, 
avoids the usual soldered wire connec- 





Tuesday night means Eveready Hour—9 P. M., 
Eastern Standard Time, through the following 
stations: 
wtamM—Cleveland 

ww Jj—Detroit 
won-Chicago 


WwEAF—New York 
wyar-—Providence 
wEEI—Boston 


tions and produces more current. Ever- WTAG-W orcester woc—Davenport 
E ae ° . ‘ i as wFi—Philadelphia J { Minneapolis 
eady Layerbilt is every inch a battery. wun-etiehe weco | ee 


Ksp-St. Louis 
wrc-W ashington 


wcaE—Pittsburgh 


This Heavy-Duty Evereapy Lay- P 
WSAI-C incinnats 


ERBILT BATTERY gives twice the service 
of the smaller Light-Duty batteries and 
greatly reduces your “B” battery oper- 
ating cost. 

Use Eveready Layerbilts on any set, 
and get not only this extra service, but 
also—the greatest “B” power operating 
economy—the utmost in “B” power de- 
pendability—D. C. (direct current) in 


Radio Batteries 


~they last longer 











_|, STROUT AGENCY, 7-CN, Soyth Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


ALL SAMPLES ‘FREE 


Clover $2 Per Bu. 
$2.50; Alsike and 


ae 
$6.90: Clover and 


FARM SEEDS: 


Prices sensationally low. Alfalfa ope 60 per bu.; 









Timothy, $4.50; Sweet Clover, $2.90; Scarified Sweet Clover, 

BE: Timothy mixed, $4.80: Soy Beans, $2.50; Rape $4.25 Write today for special 
wholesale prices and buy your seeds now Seed crops short—-Don't delay Have 
big bargains in all Field and Grass Seeds. Our seeds tested, guaranteed and sold on 
60 days’ approval. Buy your seeds direct and save $2 or $3 per bushel We can 
save you big money Write for free samples, special prices and big field and garden 

. seed guide. Can ship eastern orders from Chicago warehouse 
Home of Radio Station KSO, Wave 405. BERRY SEED CO., BOX 219, CLARINDA, IOWA 





.FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear, Other wagon parts. 

Write today for free cataiog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO, SO Elm Street, Quincy, UL 


Money-Making Fruit Farm | MEN WANTED * 


950 fruit Steady demand. Complicte cooperation. ( 
, base- ai ons weekly. We deliver and collect. Write for terms, 








sell dependable fru 





ym mise 


100 Acres and Modern equipment— 
trees, valuable timberlot: good 8-room houses 


Only $6690 with (Est. 1885) PERRY NURSERY CO., Dept M12 RocHeEsTER. N.Y 





ment barn, etc., convenient city. 
team, 4 cows, hens, implements, crops. Part cash. 
NEW cROP TABLE RICE 
42 7 te ae 
Details pg. 43 big Illus. € italog Free iful white table rice in double sacks $4.5 50, 
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on all makes 


Enjoy the serviceyour light-plant gavewhen 
new. Give ita chance to do its job right with 
new, powerful Universal Batteries. 
Save Money 

We'll take your old batteries in trade on a 
set of Universal Nu-Seals—the original 
sealed-glass cell now recognized as the 
standard replacement for any make of plant. 


Need Less Care 
Universals need fewer fillings, require less 
attention, are built so give an abundance of 
sure, steady power and light current. 


Replacements for ANY make 
of plant 
Universal Batteries are suited to all makes 
of plantsnow factory equipment on many. 


Battery Guide FREE 

Big free book that tells you howto care for 
all batteries. We make farm light, radio and 
auto batteries for every purpose—this book 
gives you our expert advice. Send for it. 
And remember there’s a good trade-in- 
allowance on pou worn-out batteries. Ask 
for it—today 


UNIVERSAL BATTERY COMPANY 
3432S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


UNIVERSAL 
BATTERIES 





























More and 
Better 
Work 


is possible 
in the 
coldest 
weather if 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. yous woes 


Brown’s®«Jacket 


The Old Reliable Working Garment 
It is made of strong, windproof, 
warm knit cloth with knit-in 
wool-fleece lining and is properly 
cut to fit snugly without bind- 
ing. Keeps you warm and com- 
fortable on the coldest days. 


Ask your dealer to show you the three styles 
—coat with or without collar, and vest. 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
orcester, Massachusetts 











SUCCESSFUL 


And all at once Mary knew that she 
wasn’t going back with Amy after New 
Year’s—not then nor ever! 


II 

N some ways Amy’s presence in the 

house haditsold effecton Mary Brandon, 
in spite of the years that had elapsed since 
that first memorable visit. en \times 
spring had come, then summer, fall, 
winter—ten long busy years, filled with the 
usual happenings that make up the aver- 
age life. Births, deaths, tears, laughter— 
there had been much laughter, Mary 
thought, as she looked back, and that had 
so helped when the going was hard. 

From the moment Amy arrived it was 
the same as of old. With bn had come the 
searchlight, which was at once turned 
upon the house, the family, Mary her- 
self. The house stood up well under the 
white light; with a smug sense of satis- 
faction Mary watched Amy’s appraisal 
of the old kitchen, with its batallion of 
new and up-to-date labor-saving devices. 
The living rooms too were displayed with 

leasure—the old-fashioned furniture and 
ooked rugs had once more come into 
their own. 

Jim, coming into the living room, wear- 
ing his working clothes, was duly in- 
spected. Mary saw Amy watching him 
and her heart glowed with wifely pride. 
She knew that her sister was seeing the 
great shoulders, beginning to sag a little, 
the tanned, sun-scarred face, the mis- 
shapen hands. Amy’s gaze lingered on his 
hands. Little she knew, Mary thought, 
how tender those hands were, how capable 
in emergencies—more capable than Amy’s 
slender white ones could ever be. 

Mary glanced from one to the other. 
Trunks full of imported clothes, a fat 
bank account, a fashionable apartment— 
Amy was rich in worldly possessions. And 
yet, what was all that compared to the 
love of a clean, honest husband? Amy’s 
white light was not able to uncover any 
flaws in Jim. 

It was in herself that most of the imper- 
fections were to be found; she was again 
conscious of her own ungainliness. She 
was conscious of weight and awkwardness, 
of thick ankles and rough hands with 
broken nails; but most of all she was cdn- 
scious of years. She felt somehow that 
she was much older than Amy, who had 
been a young lady when she was still a 
child. Amy’s hair was white but. her face 
was still youthful and there was the old 
vividness of speech; her body was slender 
and graceful as a girl’s. 

“Everything’s the same except you,” 
Amy said when they were alone for the 
first time. ‘“‘You’ve changed. More like 
mother every day. Looks, actions—in 
every way you're like her.”” They were 
baking sand tarts. It was the afternoon 
before Christmas. 

“T suppose you think all farm women 
come to look and act alike,” Mary re- 
torted. There was a brief pause; Mary, 
looking up, found her sister’s gaze upon 
her. ‘‘Haven’t you forgiven me, Amy?” 

“Oh, yes. I was so dreadfully disap- 
pointed that morning when you refused 
to come, I didn’t care what I said. It 
meant a lot to me.” 

“T know. I’m sorry.”” Mary could not 
find the proper words. “But I don’t mind, 
Amy.” 

Oh, why couldn’t she tell what was in 
her heart? She would never be able to 
make Amy understand. 

She was interrupted by a terrific 
shuffling and stamping on the back porch 
and three rosy-cheeked, hooded, mittened, 
laughing little individuals, with a frisking 
dog at their heels, swarmed -into the 
kitchen. 

“Mother! Aunt Amy!” They shouted 
in unison. “Just come oyt once! We've 
got the best place to slide! Junior’s 
poured on a lot of water and the whole 
hill’s slick as glass! We can go clear down 
into the pasture field! Do come, just once, 
please!”’ 
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“Fortify for 
Fire Fighting” 


WAY from the protection 

of a fire department, the 

farmer is doubly in need of fire 
protection. 

Modern farm appliances 
using gasoline, oil, acetylene 
and other highly inflammable 
material increase the danger. 

A Sem Fire Extinguisher is 
efficient on gasoline, electrical 
or oil fires. Water only makes 
them worse. 

A Sem Fire Extinguisher is 
so light and simple that the 
farmer’s wife or young child 
can easily operate it. 

A_ fm Fire Extinguisher 
needs no recharging until used. 
It will not freeze at 50° below 
zero. It will not injure machin- 
ery nor fabrics—only fire. 

An improved Sim Fire Ex- 
tinguisher is the modern fire 
protection on the farm. 


Kills Fire 
Saves Life 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


Write for free booklet “Safeguarding the 
Farm Against Fire.” 



































Gem Shaves 
are so pleasant 
that you’re 
sorry they are 
so quick. 


Use GEM Safety Razors with 


Marvelous New 


GEM 


Double.Life Blades 





Free Catalog in colors explains 


how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to fit 
any running 
gear. Send for 
it today. 


Electric Wheel Co. 
SO Elm St..Quincy, ii, 
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With laughing assurance that tomorrow jf 


they would try the new toboggan and 
Junior’s hill, and a substantial offering of 
warm sand tarts, they finally succeeded 
in sending the gay little group back to their 
sliding place and settled once more at their 
work. 

“But lately I’ve been wanting to see the 
id house and you and your children. I’m 
rlad that you wrote to me so faithfully 

all the years and sent pictures. I—I—en- 
joyed them—looked forward to Thursday 
morning when the letter always came, 
even tho I wouldn’t answer them.” Her 
lips quivcred, two tears rolled unheeded 
down her cheeks. 

“Tt’s all right, Amy,”’ Mary said slowly. 
“T felt always that I was at fault. And 
I’m glad that you’ve come home again. 
Christmas never has seemed quite right.” 

“T got to thinking the other day,’”’ Amy 
went on, “ a other Christmases—that 
was the har as time of all! I knew the 
things you’d be doing—making candy— 
baking sand tarts—preparing the tree— 
and | couldn’t bear it any longer! I—Oh! 
I’m going coasting with the children!’ 

She ran out into the hall, seized hat 
and coat while Mary watched, speechless 
in amazement, and sped towards the hill 
back of the barn. 

As she went on with her baking Mary 
thought of Amy and her strange conduct; 
suddenly she saw her sister in a different 
light and a great wave of pity surged over 
her. Amy meant well, she only resented 
the commonplaceness and drudgery that 
filed her sister’s life. She could know 
nothing of the great, unexpected joys that 
home women like Mary got out of life. 
Nothing Amy could ever do or say would 
ever hurt her again; a lonely, middle-aged 
woman whose little romance, thrust aside 
because it interfered with her work, was 
now far down the vista of remembrance— 
she had lost forever the greatest thing life 
has to offer, the home sense, without which 
any human being is a lost soul! Oh, how 
poor Amy was, and herself how very, very 
rich! 

Christmas night in the old house which 
had witnessed so many gay celebrations. 
In the great fireplaces cheerful fires 
blazed; the tang of evergreen mingled 
with the odor of half-burnt candles! the 
scarlet splash of red holly berries glowed 
amid the glossy green leaves. In the 
candle-lit living room there was a happy 
confusion of torn wrappings, piled up 
gifts. A motley collection of toys was 
scattered about. Close by the hearth 
stood the little Christmas tree with its 
homemade ornaments and gay strings of 
cranberries and popcorn. 

Around it sat the household, quiet now 
in happy weariness. Amy cuddled two 
sleepy kiddies, her lap overflowing with 
dolls, teddy bears, and a railroad train. 
She was looking out the opposite window 
where the valley lay still and white in the 
n oonlight. 

“One can all but hear the watchman’s 
cry in Noel, the old miracle play—‘Christ- 
mas night—and all’s well’,” she said 
slowly. 

‘Tiny Tim said it better,” Mary re- 
plied. ‘‘ ‘Christmas night—God bless us 
every one’.”’ 

Amy bent her head over little Amy’s 
curls and dropped a kiss upon them. She 
looked up suddenly at Mary and Jim, 
as if she were really seeing them for the 
first time. 

“Your own hearth—babies—friendly 
neighbors—the valley—you two have 
everything in the world! ‘Love, peace, 
contentment; they’re the only things that 
really matter! What I have i is only husks! 
How mistaken I’ve been! 

Jim and Mary looked into each other’s 
eyes. Amy had only now found out what 
they had known from the beginning. 
Happiness and contentment come only 
when the heart has found its home. As 
Sentimental Tommy could have told her, 
that’s where one’s treasure lies! 
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December, with its Christmas joys 
From coughs or colds keep free. 





“An egg a day wo - s th oy t Three Generations Have 

away adop Ga aS siogan DY 

convention ai tae Tone Proved betel Worth 
Monroe Doctrine written 1823 Woreach N Christmas ap- 
First Opera sung in America1750 - the whol 
Goose that laid golden egg is ly gatl are fer lis anc 

killed 27 B. C. 
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End of Wa r with Spain 1898 
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1816 
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3attle of Fredericksburg 1862 
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First use of boiling water to 
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Boston Tea Party 1773 
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FULL Moon 

South Carolina seceded from 
Union 1860 

Sherman captures Savannah 1864 

Pilgrims land at Plymouth 1620 

Early Christmas shopping start- 
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End of War of 1812. 1814 

Santa Claus arrives 1926 

LAST QUARTER OF MOON 

Last of Christmas toys broken 
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Woodrow Wilson born 1856 

Boy gets up early to go to school 
(only time on record) 1813 

Treaty for purchase of Arizona, 
and New Mexico signe od 1853 

Battle of Quebec 1775 
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“The cheapest health 
insurance in the world,” 
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A New Name for 
an Old Friend 


FreezF oil is not a motor- 
damaging compound — it 
Conga Ulta Alconol is highest test completely 
denatured alcohol—sold 


—— 
z 








under various trade 
names by members of 
the Industrial Alcohol 
Manufacturers Associa- 
tion who are licensed to 
use the trade mark above 
in connection with their 
own brand. 


FreezFoil can be bought by 
the can, or drum, or you can 
have your garage or service 
station supply your radiator 
een dl, with the correct amount, 


Ask for a radiator chart where 
you see the big red and black 
sign, shown at the left, and end 
your winter radiator worries, 


Industrial Alcohol 
Mfrs. Association, Inc. 


SAVE YOUR RADIATOR 30 E. 42nd St., New York 





















































































Produces $5,583 Crop! 


130 trees on less than 2 acres yielded 
$5,583—nearly $3,000 an acre—a net 
income of $42.95 per tree!—in one year. 


’a WRITE FOR 1927 FRUIT BOOK that gives 

iB full details—- USE COUPON or a tcard. 

1872 Pages — hundreds of true-to-life color 

‘ ay ar authentic ide to selection of 

t Apples, Peaches, Plums, Pears, Cherries 

and Berries to plant in your section. Also ask 
for 1927 Seed Catalog. 


Address Box 226 


STARK BRO’S 
at LOUISIANA, MO., 111 Years 
Pesta BRO’S, bor 206 Louiatana, Mo 


Send me FREE 1927 Fruit Book. Also 
FREE 1927 Seed Catalog. 
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Forty thousand hezae owners have answered our 


advertisements. Ten th 1 ve i 
our money-saving offer on “REO” Cluster Shin- 
les, V p, Corrugated, Standing ‘ 
ainted or Gaivanized Roofings, Sidings, Ceil- 
ings, Wallboard, Paints, Ready-Made Fire-Proof 
Garages, Farm Buildings, etc. Permanent, easy 
to install, economical. 

BUY DIRECT AT FACTORY PRICES 
We own our own sheet mills and manufacture the 
finished product. Not a dollar to divide with 
payoesy. Edwards Roofs are weather-proof, 
lightning-proof, fire-proof. Outlast three ordi- 
nary roofs, bringing big saving in cost. 


FREE sex 


SAMPLES & Reet 
Roofing Book 





“ or 
Book No. 156, or for 
Book. 
WARDS MFG. CO. 
206-1256 Butler St., 
ti, 















rful bargains—every- 

thing guaranteed. Full line 
of plumbing and heating su 

lies. Hot water, steam 

ng plants and fixtures and 
water systems at big savings. 
install Them Yourself 
Finest materialsall brandnew 
and perfect. Tell us your 
wants and mail us a rough 
sketch of your rooms, 


—— SEND FOR PRICE LIST 
B. KAROL & SONS CO, B00. ee chase 
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NOTE—As many questions upon points of etiquette 


will be answered in this department as space wili 
permit. Address your letter to Editorial Depart- 
ment, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa, 
and be sure to sign your name. Unsigned ques- 
tions will not be answered. No names will be 
published. Please enclose a two-cent stamp for 
a personal answer. 


START A HAPPINESS CAMPAIGN 

It doesn’t require expensive gifts or 
gifts at all to give and spread happiness. 
Each day that goes by we can make 
others just a little happier by a kind 
word, a little courtesy, or a few words of 
praise for the efforts they are putting 
forth to accomplish some worthwhile 
task. A-few extra smiles each day may 
turn lots of gray days into sunshiny ones, 
while an habitual sincere smile will spread 
sunshine wherever we are and make us 
hosts of new and true friends. 

If we would only stop and look about 
us, there are ever so many persons to 
whom a tiny bit of attention would be 
the means of giving them new determin- 
ation to keep on and grow better in a 
life which had grown to mean so little to 
them. Even a postcard with a friendly 
greeting may do the trick. Why not 
make a list this year of persons in your 
community to whom you could write a 
little note of cheer sometime during the 
Christmas holiday? I am sure that with 
the new year your list of friends will 
have increased two-fold and you will be 
much happier yourself for having made 
somebody else’s path a little smoother. 

It is quite marvelous what a glass of 
jelly, a fresh pie, a few hot rolls on bak- 
ing day, a bowl of stew, of which we 
made a little extra, will do for the shut- 
in, the incapacitated, the old and feeble 
—all the people who are bravely making 
an effort to keep their heads “above 
water” and still retain their ideals and 
keep their lives running along regular 
channels. 

And before long, you know, you are 
going to be doing just these little cour- 
tesies every day in the year, and every 
day will add just so many more friends 
to your list or make the already formed 
bonds just a little stronger than they 
have been, and as a result you are going 
to grow bigger in spirit and more loving 
and dear to those about you. December 
is surely the month to start the happi- 
ness campaign toward more friends and 
better ones, happier homes, higher ideals 
and eventually a better, more cheerful 
world in which to live—Bertha Averille. 





POPCORN THAT POPS 


Open season on popping corn arrives 
with cold weather and longer evenings. 
But.aothing is more disappointing to the 
children than corn that doesn’t pop. 

First be sure that your corn is old crop, 
or else thoroly dry. Green or soft kernels 
will not pop. But as soon as you are sure 
it is perfectly dry, take it into the base- 
ment. You know that corn will pop better 
in damp weather than in dry; capitalize 
on that knowledge, and keep the corn in a 
good, airy, fairly damp place when you 
are not using it. 

Welikea good, old-fashioned iron spider 
or skillet better than any other popper. 
Get it very hot, add a little grease and put 
in just what popcorn the spider will com- 
fortably hold when it is finished. Just be- 
fore you take it from the fire, slip in a little 
butter and salt for flavoring. It is better 
to do this while the corn is still on the fire, 
for your butter will melt, and it and the 
salt will become evenly distributed over 
the corn. If you add the butter and salt 
after you have the fluffy grains in the 
bowl, you will find part of the corn greasy 


from the seasoning, and part of it not | 


seasoned at all.—A, M. P. 
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Reliable 
Salesmen 


With Cars 


Wanted 


Successful Farming is in the 
market for responsible men to 
sell and collect among our farmer 
friends. 


The men whom we hire get a 
a thorough training for the work. 





Good Position |, Vehsvereal 
GOOD PAY , 








sistless, points 
in our selling talk because we 
are giving farmers a definitely 
valuable service and doing worth 
while things for them. 


These positions are perma- 
nent, and pay well. 

We want men who are honest 
and ambitious, willing to work 
steadily and who realize that 
our firm, is glad to pay all a 
man’s services are worth. 

These positions are desirable 
and will be filled rapidly. 

Write promptly and sell your- 
self to us in your first letter. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


156 Success Bldg, Des Moines, lowa 














Don’t Throw 


Away Your 
Old Tires! 


They've got 3 to 5 Thou- 
sand Miles of Good Service Left ix Them, 
With National Tirefiller 


Rides like air, but is absolutely punc- 
ture proof and blow-out proof. Can 
be used in either old or new tires. Is| 
easily transferred from one casing to 
another. Users have gotten from > 
to 7 years continuous service from 
one set. Enjoy the pleasure of motor- 

H ing without having to mend pun¢t- 
Wi] tures, change tires, or lose time from 
tire trouble. Write today for samples 
and prices. We have special Agency 
Proposition for live menin unassigned 
territory. 


National Rubber Filler Company 
262 Collexe Street Midlothian, Texap 








Seta 








Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Men 
a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in 
utensils. Sample package free. OLLE 
MFG. CO., Dept. 309. Amsterdam, N. Y. 





AMAZING NEW CLEANER— Washes clothes with- 

out rubbing. Cleans floors, Tile, Woodwork every- 

thing. Selle 25c. Profit i7e. Work all or sparetime, 
$12.50 worth of goods free if vou act quick. SAMPLE FREE. 
Bestever Products Co. 1945 SW, trving Park, Chicago 
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WANTED! 


500 Farmers 












to Go Into Business 


And begin 


retailing Rawleigh’s 


Good 


Health Products to Consumers. Start your 


own business. 


month or more clear profit. 


boss. 
selling experience 
everything—Products, 
Service Methods. 
first day. 

No lay off, 
prices. Best 
Service. 
business 
write 


everywhere. 


You 


Outfit, 


For 


make 
Profits increase every month. 

Steady year-round. 
values. 
Rawleigh Methods get the most 


Most 


Make from $150 to $400 a 
Be your own 
Come and go when you please. 
required. 


No 
We supply 
Sales and 
big pay 
Lowest 
complete 


particulars, 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT.1A9718 FREEPORT, ILL. 














UNDE 


Tailored lines. Accurate 





EAR 


‘‘Remember to buy it, you'll forget youhave it on.” 


sizing. 


Springy fabric 


and reinforced for super service. For Men, Women 
and Children. Say “‘Springtex’’ to your dealer. 


UTICA KNITTING CO. 


Utica 
New York 




















Would 


‘ou whip them---would 
them? Jost what one thing wou 


7’ ever do it again 2 
sure they’d nev new way to train horses 


ow to handle any poe 
exactly how to break him of any fault-e-easily 


At last there is an amazin 
which shows you exactly 


quickly. 


tical Horse Trainin 
any farmer or breeder. 


FREE to FARMERS 

i troductory 
And now this epecial In Ee comer S 
Tells all about the wonderful 


kick and beat 
ia you do to make 


Course in Prac- 
lutely FREE to 


new principles diseovered by Jesse Beery, the famous 


horse trainer. Fully ill 


ustrated and brimful of inter- 


esting pointers. Manyearn big mone breaking colts 


for friends. 


R mber---this boo! 
FREE. Mail post-eard NOW! BEERY somes or 


HORSEMANSHIP, Dept. 2012 


is absolutely 
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“Nothing the matter with you, my 
man,” said the doctor, “your pulse is as 
steady as clockwork.” 

“But, doctor, you’ve got your fingers 
on my wrist watch!”—Tit-Bits, London. 


REAL DRAMA 

It was a very dramatic moment near 
the close of the first act. 

The stage was dark—absolutely. 

So was the rest of the theater. 

Dark—pitch dark. 

And quiet—you could 
pin drop, but none did. 

The players, the ushers, the playgoers 
—all were tense. 

Finally a shaft of green light flashed 
across the stage and then, suddenly and 
without warning, a blood-curdling shriek 
shattered the awful silence. 

(A late arrival, trying to reach his seat 
in the darkness, had stepped on a gentle- 
man’s corn.) 





have heard a 


Friend (to jilted one): Never mind, 
old man, we all of us lose in this game 
of hearts. 

J. O.: Hearts, nothin’. 
my diamonds. 


I’m thinkin’ of 





He: “Do you play golf?” 
She: “Oh, dear, no; I don’t even know 
how to hold the caddie!” 


THE EASIEST WAY 


Dad: What is that child howling for? 
Mother: He wants his own way. 
Dad: Well, if it’s his, why not let him 


have it? 





As a tall man entered the theater the 
whole audience rose and applauded. 

“A popular hero?” asked a stranger of 
his neighbor. 


“Yes,” was the reply. “He distin- 
guished himself when the circus was 
here.” 


“In what way?” 

“A lion escaped, and when everybody 
was yelling and trying to get away he 
walked quietly to the lion’s cage and 
shut himself inside.”—Tit-Bits. 

A farmer had an Irish lad in his em- 
ploy, says the Tatler and, hearing that 
the previous day he had been attacked 
by a bull, the farmer went to find him. 

“Hello, Pat,” he said, “I heard you had 
an encounter with a bull yesterday. Who 
came off best?” 


Pat scratched his head and grinned, 
“Sure, your honor,” he said, “it was a 
toss up.”—Toronto Globe. 


SHORT SENTENCE 
“How long you in jail fo’, Mose?” 
“Two weeks.” 
“What am de cha’ge?” 
“No cha’ge, everything am free.” 
“Ah mean, what has you did?” 
“Done shot my wife.” 
“You all killed you’ wife and only in 
jail fo’ two weeks!” 
“Dat’s all—den I gits hung.” 





Little Bobbie—Mother, have I been a 
good boy lately? 

Mother—Yes, dear, a very good boy. 

Bobbie—And do you trust me, mother? 

Mother—Why, of course, mother trusts 
you, son. 

Bobbie—Then why do you go on hid- 
ing the jam?—Progressive Grocer. 





Mother: ‘Well, dear, did you have a 
lot of attention paid to you at the party?” 

Elsie: ‘Some, mama. Two little boys 
made faces at me.”—Boston Transcript. 











A beautiful per- 
manent OAK 
FLOOR isan 
investment. 
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Add valac 


to your farm home 


Lay oak over old worn floors—for 
beauty, cleanliness, less housework, 
increased value to your property. 


Modernize each room at slight cost, with 
a floor that is permanent. You can do the 
work yourself during winter 
months, one room at a time. 
No woodwork is disturbed; 
you lay right over the old 
floor. 

Write for this booklet 
containing modern color fin- 
ishes, with suggestions for 
treatment of various rooms, 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 


875 Hearst Building CHICAGO 


KeepMusterole 
onthe bath-room shelf 


Years ago the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster was the favor- 
ite remedy for rheumatism, 
lumbago, colds on the chest 
and sore throat. 

It did the work, but was sticky and 
messy and burned and blistered. 

Musterole has taken the place of the 
mustard plaster. 

Rub on this soothing ointment at the 
first cough or sniffle, at rheumatism’s 
first warning tingle. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, with 
the blister and sting taken out, Mus- 
terole penetrates the skin and goes to 
the seat of trouble. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 


in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jars & Tubes 
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SPECIALTY CANDIES 
manufactur at home 
tor 1Ze to 25c a Ib., sell at 40c to $1.00, 
Ragsdaie’s ‘‘New System Specialty 
Candy Factories" sets you up at once in 
big-paying business. Free Candy BooKe 
. W. Hillyer Ragsdale 

DR-52, B.Orapge, Nd 
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Post-Card 
Magic 


By ANNA PRINTZLAU BOWEN _/74 


D 
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l)l tell Re 
world 
You're my 
Valentine 
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Two placecards made from colored post cards 


HAT ismagic anyway? Isn’t it turn- 
ing something into something else? 

Most of us have bundles or boxes of 
old post-cards up attic which we consider 
too pretty to discard but which are of no 
earthly use save to look at once in a while 
to refresh our memories. One always en- 
joys the pleasant memories brought back 

y this performance, but of late years I 
have made mine do more than please me. 
They go to please others before finishing 
their lease of usefulness. 

First I cover the backs of those I aim 
to use with thick white paper, being care- 
ful the edges are well pasted. Of course 
this is not needed unless the card is carry- 
ing a message where it will ‘show’ after 
the work is completed. Then I cut out the 
design, sometimes following the edge or 
where the picture blends into the plain of 
the card, again I cut as fancy dictates. 
Some I use for place-cards for children’s 
parties and for these I like to use Easter 
or Christmas designs which haveTanimals 
somewhere in their makeup. It is very 
easy to do and lots of fun to fashion them 
—simply allow enough plain to use for 
“easels,”’ which are bent back to hold the 
card upright, as shown in the sketch of a 
Valentine place card above. If there is no 
chance for a narrow strip on each side of 
the picture or a fairly wide one which may 
be bent. under at the bottom, simply add 
a small strip to the back of 
the picture, bending part of 
it and pasting after bending. 
Smooth the “bends” by using 





the thumb nail or trimming with scissors: 
There is always a spot somewhere for the 
name. 

Again I use the cards for Christmas 
seals. Even the cards which were not 
originally seasonable make beautiful seals. 
These are cut round, oblong, square or 
diamond shape, or a design is “roughed” 
which latter suits me best, as it makes the 
seal more original. It seems a sin to dis- 
card some of the artistic designs one thus 
secures, and after they are securely pasted 
to a parcel no one is going to ask if they 
were originally anything but what they 
appear to be. Sometimes a card may seem 
too stiff, but did you know post-cards are 
made in layers? I accidentally discovered 
it, and learned how to “thin” one. 
either slit it with a thin knife or “‘peel’”’ it 
to where I want it—but it is a slow task. 
Start at a corner. 

Many a text can be used again, espe- 
cially if the reverse side happens to be free 
from writing, and they make delightful 
inclosures. Or, if one prefers, they can be 
pasted to a bit of conten and trimmed 
closely; or made into a small booklet by 
using the plain cardboard of unused calen- 
dars or similar material. For the shut-in, 

st-card magic whiles away many an 
oer and might be made to prove an asset 
financially—especially if the cards have 
not been written on. If there is but a 










What child 
would not de- 
light in place- 
cards like this 
for an Easter 
party? 
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short greeting or the card is merely signed 
there is plenty of clean space to work with. 
At poe | America’s birthday party there 
was much interest and excitement when 
it was noticed that every guest had a 
different place-card—and are grown-ups 
so very different? 

“Men are only boys grown tall, 

Hearts don’t change much after all—” 
which we, whose hair is more silver than 
gold, can vouch for. 

Ofttimes a color scheme can be carried 
out to perfection, again an anniversary 
or a holiday can be easily and decoratively 
taken care of. Some folks will say: “Oh, 
it’s easier and cheaper to buy them.” 
Well, maybe it is—but it’s not half ; 
much fun, and when the cards are alrea: 
on hand and in first class condition, 
question its being any cheaper. We usi 
to string interesting scenes on baby ribbon 
and use them for decorating the wall, but 
that fad has gone by. Calendars are easily 
made from post-¢ards, easel fashion or to 
be hung up. And last but not least, the 
kiddies may raise a whole family of 
dwarfs and fairies from them; and a 
Noah’s Ark full of animals—not to men- 
tion a host of things Noah never heard of. 


SCARFS AND CUSHIONS 


The table runners and cushions of 
silks, velvets and velours which are used 
now, are at first glance quite expensive, 
much more than those embroidered, 
crocheted and tatted ones which have 
been discarded. A simple short table 
runner made of cotton materials will cost 
several dollars if bought at the stores. 
But such a range of shapes and trim- 
mings are used that here i8 where in- 
genuity steps in to beat old high cost of 
beauty. 

Garner every scrap of dark silks, vel- 
vets or velveteens, brocade or figured 
velour that you can find and any lengths 
of silver or gold braid or silk braid can 
be used. If you have a long strip of 
figured velour or brocade to use for a 
runner, finish each end with a plain band 
to harmonize, or set in a plain strip in 
each end as an inset. If you have just a 
tiny bit of the fancy material, reverse 
the process and play up the brocade or 
velour by trimming the ends of the plain 
with it. If you haven’t even enough to 
do that the runner need not be a straight 
strip but can be cut into some curved 
and fanciful shape to fit the piece you 
have. A tiny mat which lay on an end 
table in a furniture store was neither 
square, round, oblong nor any other 
shape but merely a series of points and 
curves with patches of velour, plain and 
fancy, and a matching braid at the edge. 

Discarded hats should yield many a 
piece of pretty velvet and silk which 
would make lovely cushions and things. 
I ripped up an old hat and found I had 
a square piece of good henna velvet. I 
steamed the thread markings out by 
heating an iron, then after sponging the 
reverse side of the velvet lightly, I 
turned the iron upside down and care- 
fully drew the velvet over it with the 
wrong side next to the iron. The steam 
which resulted from this treatment raised 
the pile of the velvet and it looked like 
new. 

Wondering what to do next toward 
making a cushion cover, I folded the 
piece from corner to corner, making a 
triangle, and searched out some smal! 
pieces from a bygone blue silk taffeta 
dress. These I cut to round out the vel- 
vet from corner to corner, making a 
cushion cover in the form of a half moon 
I sewed the taffeta onto the velvet on 
the machine with no fancy stitchery and 
then sewed the edges together and bound 
them with braid. This gave me a very 
pretty and interesting cushion for the 
daybed. 

Dark, rich colors are in vogue now for 
such things and these are often found in 
old hats—lMrs. Claire McGlumphy. 











